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Studies on the flora of Northern South America—II* 


H. A. Gleason 
(with plate i) 

The stellate-tomentose species of Centrqpogqn 

The genus Centropogon , as represented in northern South 
America, may be readily divided into a few sections which are 
at once recognizable by certain very obvious characters. Among 
these a group of tomentose forms is especially noteworthy because 
of the characteristic branched hairs, a feature rarely found 
elsewhere in the genus. In most species, these hairs closely 
resemble the well-known hairs of Verbascum Thapsus; in others, 
by shortening of the axis and reduction in the number of branches, 
they are reduced to small stellate structures, and in a few species 
simple hairs may be found among the branched. These typical 
hairs are regularly found on the young stems, petioles, and 
peduncles, and usually as well on the hypanthium and perianth, 
although in many species they are soon deciduous, leaving parts 
of the plant essentially glabrous. The flowers are always axil¬ 
lary, the peduncles arising from the axils of the upper leaves; 
the hypanthium is broadly hemispheric, occasionally varying to 
short-cylindric; the corolla is brightly colored, except where the 
surface is concealed by the indument, with a conspicuous tube 
and strongly decurved, falcate lobes; the two lower anthers are 
bearded; the fruit is a berry. 

The section is best represented in the mountains of Colombia 
and Ecuador, but extends from this center north into Central 
America, east into the Andes of Venezuela, and south into 
Bolivia. The species known to me may be distinguished by the 
following key. 

* Contributions from the New York Botanical Garden—-No. 263 

[The Bulletin for December ( 51 : 469-512) was issued 17 January 1925] 
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A. Corolla tube stout and short, rarely twice as long as 
the lobes; anther-tube densely tomentose, long- 
exserted; sepals ample or foliaceous, exceeding the 
hypanthium, the sinuses narrow or acute. 

Sepals ovate or ovate-lanceolate, serrate, broadest 


above the base. 

Anther-tube covered with tawny hairs. X. 

Anther-tube covered with purple hairs. 2. 

Sepals narrowly triangular, serrate or entire, taper¬ 
ing regularly from the base to the apex. 

Corolla externally and lower leaf-surface thinly 
pubescent. 3. 

Corolla externally and lower leaf-surface densely 
stellate-tomentose. 4. 


B. Corolla-tube slender and elongate, 2-5 times as 
long as the lobes; anther-tube pilose in the fissures 
to glabrous, the summit of the filaments little if 
any surpassing the longest corolla-lobes; sepals 
minute to foliaceous. 

Corolla-lobes triangular-falcate, less than twice as 
long as wide. 5. 

Corolla-lobes linear-falcate, usually 3-5 times as 
long as wide. 

^Sepals broad and flat, exceeding the 
hypanthium, contiguous or nearly so at 
base, separated by narrow, acute or 
barely rounded sinuses. 

Leaves cinerous on the veins beneath, nearly or 
quite glabrous above, even when young. 

Sepals black beneath the tomentum; leaves 
obtuse, rounded at the base. 6. 

Sepals green beneath the tomentum; leaves 
sharply acute. 

Sepals ovate, 7-8 mm. wide, broadly over¬ 
lapping; leaves obtuse at base, on petioles 
about 1 cm. long. 7. 

Sepals oblong, not over 4 mm. wide, not over¬ 
lapping; leaves acute at base. 

Sepals finely denticulate, broadest above 
the base. ■ 8. 

Sepals entire, tapering regularly from the 
base. 9. 

Leaves ferruginous on the veins beneath, thick and 
firm, freely stellate-pubescent above when 
young, somewhat so when mature; sepals 
thickly ferruginous-tomentose. 

Leaves of an oblong type, broadest at or above 

, the middle, acute at base. 

Leaves obtuse, 4-5 cm. wide. 10. 


C. Mandonis 
( 7 . glorlosits 

C. Brittonianus 
C. magnificus 

C. unduavensis 


C. Ilartwegi 

C. latisepalus 

C. Caoutchouc 
C. aurantia'cus 

C.fulvus 
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Leaves acuminate, 2-3 cm. wide. 11. 

Leaves of an ovate type, broadest well below the 
middle, rounded at base, acute or sub- 
acuminate; sepals spreading or reflexed. 12. 
**Sepals triangular to linear, equaling or 
shorter than the hypanthium, 1.5-6 mm. 
long, (In case of doubt, species with 
more or less spreading and therefore con¬ 
spicuous sepals have been placed in the 
next division, and those with appressed 
inconspicuous sepals here.) (See also 

Sepals triangular, notably broadened to the base 
and therefore separated by acute sinuses; leaves 
distinctly rounded and obtuse at the apex. 13. 

Sepals linear, with flat sinuses. 

Leaves narrowly oblong to lanceolate or linear, 
rarely exceeding 2 cm, in width; sepals 
1 “3 mm. long. 

Leaves densely ferruginous-tomentose be¬ 
neath, the actual surface virtually con¬ 
cealed. 

Peduncles 5-8 cm. long; upper corolla- 
lobes 10-12 mm. long. 14, 

Peduncles 1-2 cm. long, much shorter 
than the subtending leaves; upper 
corolla-lobes S mm. long. 15. 

Leaves thinly tomentose to sparsely stellate 
beneath, the actual surface visible 
through the indument. 

Leaves acuminate at the apex. 

Blades lanceolate, about 4 times as 


long as wide. 16. 

Blades linear, about 8 times as long as 
wide. 17. 

Leaves acute or obtuse. 

Filaments tomentose; leaves repand- 
denticulate. 18. 

Filaments glabrous; leaves merely cal¬ 
lous-denticulate. 19. 


Leaves of a broader type, regularly exceeding 2 
cm, in width. 

Serrations of the leaves 5-8 mm. long; blades 
ovate, acuminate, cuneate to a slender 
petiole. 20. 

Serrations of the leaf minute. 

Sepals 5-6 mm. long; hypanthium mi¬ 
nutely wing-angled. 


C. Weherbamri 

C« rufus 


C. eilipticus 


C. longifolius 

C. intonsus 

C. JahniL 
C. lanceolatus 

C. ferrugineus 
C. barbatellus 

C. australis. 
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Peduncles densely tomentose; petioles 
3-5 cm. long; leaf-blades elliptic or 
oblong* about twice as.long as wide. 
Peduncles almost or quite glabrous; 
petioles 1-2 cm. long; leaf-blades 
broadly round-ovate. 

Sepals 1-3 mm. long; hypanthium densely 
tomentose. 

Leaves rounded or subcordate at base. 
Leaves narrowed to the base. 

Leaf-blades 5-8 cm, long, obtuse or 
subacute. 

Leaf-blades 15-20 cm. long, taper¬ 
ing regularly from the middle to 
both ends. 

^’‘‘Sepals linear, exceeding the hypanthium, 
(6-)7.5-30 mm. long. 

Sepals less than 10 mm. long. 

Corolla at least 40 mm. long over all. 

Leaves obtuse or rounded; stem very densely 
rough-tomentose. 

Leaves obovate, 6-10 cm. long; corolla 
densely tomentose externally. 

Leaves elliptic, less than 4 cm, long; cor¬ 
olla sparsely stellate-pubescent exter¬ 
nally. 

Leaves acute to subacuminate, ample; stem 
closely tomentose. 

Corolla 25-30 mm. long over all. 

Sepals densely stellate-tomentose, the surface 
hidden, entire or with I or 2 low teeth 
only; leaves narrowed to the base. 
Leaves acute, about twice as long as wide. 
Leaves obtuse or subacute, 3-4 times as 
long as wide. 

Sepals thinly stellate-pubescent, the surface 
visible. 

Leaves elliptic, cuneate or subacuminate 
to the base. 

Leaves oblong, obtuse to rounded at the 
base. 

Sepals entire; hairs of the peduncle 
2 mm. long. 

Sepals prominently and saliently 
toothed; hairs on the peduncle 
less than 1 mm. long. 

Leaves oblong-ovate, broadest be¬ 
low the middle, long-acuminate. 


21. C. foliosus 

22, C. alatus 


23. C. subcordatus 

24. C. salviaeformis 

25. C. nervosus 


26. C . co mo sus 

27. C. hir stilus 

28. C. driereus 


29. C. suberianlhus 

30. C. Lindenianus 

31. C. licayensis 

32. C. qccuUus 

33. C. Preslii 
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Leaves oblong-obovate, broadest 
above the middle, acute. 

Sepals more than 10 mm. long. 

Sepals densely ferruginous, more or less involute. 

Leaves prominently serrate, about 3-4 times 
as long as wide, not more than 10 cm. long, 
rounded to broadly obtuse at base. 

Leaves minutely denticulate, about twice as 
long as wide, 12-18 cm. long, acute at base. 

Sepals flat. 

Veins almost completely obscured on the 
lower leaf-surface by the dense tomentum. 

Veins prominent on the lower leaf-surface, 
merely marked by tomentum. 

Sepals 12-15 mm. long; leaves elliptic- 
rhomboid, cuneate from above the 
middle to the base. 

Sepals 25-30 mm. long; leaves oblong, 
rounded at the base. 


34. C. Featherstonei 


35, C. erianthus 

36. C. pichinchensis 


37. C. verbascifolius 


38. C. Macbridei 

39. C. perlongus 


1. Centropogon Mandonis Zahlbr, Ann. Naturh, 
Hofmus. Wien 6: 438. 1891. 

Mandon 4^4, Prov. Larecaja, Bolivia. 

2. Centropogon gloriosus (Britton) Zahlbr. Bull Torrey 

Club 24 : 373. 1897. 

Siphocampylus gloriosus Britton, Bull. Torrey Club 19 :373. 1892. 

Rusby 647 (type), Unduavi, Bolivia; Rushy 645, Sorata, Bo¬ 
livia; Bang 2620 (Bolivia); Buchiien 471 (Herb. M. Y. Bot. 
Gard,), Unduavi; Buchiien 735, Unduavi; Buchtien 736 (National 
Herb.), Unduavi. 

3. Centropogon Brittonianus Zalbr. Bull. Torrey Club 24 : 

373 * 1397 * 

Siphocampylus giganteus latifolius Britton, Bull. Torrey Club 

19:373. 1892. 

Rusby 638 (type), Unduavi, Bolivia; Bang 738 , Yungas, 
Bolivia; Buchtien , Unduavi; Buchiien 471 (Gray Herb.), Un¬ 
duavi; Buchiien 736 (Herb. N. Y. Bot. Gard., National Herb.), 
Unduavi, 

4. Centropogon magnificus Zahlbr. & Rech. Med. Rijks 

Herb. 13:50. 1913. 

Sieinbach you, Dept. Cochabamba, Bolivia. 
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S* Centropogon unduavensis (Britton) Zahlbr. Bull Torrey 

Club 24 : 374. 1897. 

Siphocampylus' unduavensis Britton, Bull. Torrey Club 19 : 373, 

1892. 

Rushy 649 (type), Unduavi, Bolivia; Buchtien 128 , 733 } 3016, 
Unduavi. 

6 . Centropogon Hartwegx (Benth.) Benth. & Hook, f.; 

B. D. Jackson, Ind. Kew. 4 : 1274. 1895. 

Siphocampylus Hartwegi Benth. PL Hartw, 139. 1844. 

Hartweg 777 (type), Loxa, Ecuador. 

7. Centropogon latisepalus n. sp. 

Stem apparently shrubby, strongly angled and^ flattened, 
densely cinereous-tomentose when young, becoming thinly 
tomentose 3 dm. from the summit; internodes 15-20 mm. long; 
petioles stout, 8-10 mm. long, tomentose like the stem; leaf- 
blades spreading, thin and membranous, broadly elliptic-oblong, 
8-11 cm. long, 4.5-5 cm. wide, the uppermost a trifle smaller, 
sharply acute or subacuminate, minutely denticulate with low, 
salient, callous, triangular teeth (6-7 teeth per cm. of margin, 
0.2 mm. high), broadly cuneate or obtuse at base, above very 
thinly stellate-pubescent on the surface, or glabrous with age, 
densely brown-stellate along the midvein and lower portion of 
the laterals, beneath softly and thinly stellate on the surface and 
densely so on the principal veins with cinereous tomentum; 
lateral veins 15-18 pairs, broadly ascending, conspicuously 
arcuate; peduncles axillary, ascending, stout, 7-8 cm. long, 
densely cinereous-tomentose, subulate-bracteolate near the base; 
hypanthium broadly depressed-hemispheric, 8 mm. high, 12 
mm. wide when pressed, closely but densely cinereous-tomentose; 
sepals erect, foliaceous, ovate-elliptic or ovate, 18 mm. long, 
7-8 mm. wide, broadly overlapping, short-acuminate, thinly 
stellate on the back, inconspicuously reticulate, the exposed 
margin denticulate like the leaves, the concealed margin sub¬ 
entire; sinuses narrow, acute; corolla red, cinereous-stellate or 
subtomentose, the tube 40 mm. long, the lobes linear-falcate, 
strongly decurved, the upper about 9 mm., the lateral about 6, 
the lower 4 mm. long; filaments thinly pilose, exserted 6 mm.; 
anther-tube 7 mm. long, strongly hirsute on the connectives on 
the distal half, the two lower anthers bearded. 

Type: Pittier 739, collected Dec. 1905, Cuesti de Tocotd, 
road from Buenaventura to Cali, Dept. El Valle, Colombia, 
altitude 1500-1900 m., and deposited in the herbarium of the 
New York Botanical Garden. 
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3 . Centropogon Caoutchouc (II.B.K.) n. comb. 

Lobelia Caoutchouc H.B.K. Nov. Gen. & Sp. 3 : 304. 1818. 

Centropogon luieus Wirnmer, Repert. Spec. Nov. 19 : 247. 1924. 

Humboldt & Bo?zpla?zd (type), Popayan Andes; Goudot; 
Linden 1072 (type of C luteus Wimmer), Quindio; Pennell 8872, 
near Salento, Dept. Caldas, alt. 2100-2500 m., 25-31 July 1922; 
Killip & Hazen 9561 , between Rio Toche and “Machin,” Old 
Quindio Trail, Dept. Tolima, alt. 2000-2500 m., 3 Aug. 1922. 

9. Centropogon aurantiacus n. sp. 

Stem shrubby, closely stellate-tomentose above, becoming 
glabrous 3 dm. from the summit, internodes 2-5 cm. long; 
petioles slender, 10-13 mm. long, thinly tomentose; leaf-blades 
firm, elliptic, the largest 85 mm. long, 35 mm. wide, sharply 
acute or abruptly short-acuminate, obtuse or rounded at the base, 
subentire or minutely denticulate with low, black, callous, salient 
teeth (about 6 teeth per cm. of margin, 0.3 mm. high), the upper 
surface thinly and minutely stellate, with inconspicuous veins, 
the lower surface thinly but conspicuously stellate and densely 
cinereous-tomentose on the prominently reticulate veins; lateral 
veins about 10 pairs, strongly ascending; peduncles axillary, 
5-6 cm. long, equaling the subtending leaves, thinly stellate- 
tomentose; hypanthium hemispheric, 8 mm. long, 13 mm. wide 
when pressed, 10-ribbed, closely and densely ferruginous-to- 
mentose; sepals erect, linear, 17 mm. long, 2 mm. wide, tapering 
regularly to the tip, entire, i-nerved, inconspicuously reticulate, 
thinly stellate, especially at the margin, separated by broadly 
rounded sinuses 2 mm. wide; corolla orange-red, thinly stellate, 
the tube 30 mm. long, the lobes strongly falcate and decurved, 
the upper 9 mm. long, the lateral and lower much shorter; 
filaments exserted 5 mm., thinly hirsute; anther-tube 7 mm. 
long, densely hirsute on the connectives, the two lower anthers 
bearded. 

Type: Killip & Hazen 9623 , collected 3 Aug. 1922, between 
“ El Eden ” and “ La Palmilla,” Old Quindio Trail, Dept. Tolima, 
Colombia, altitude 1800-2300 m., and deposited in the herbarium 
of the New York Botanical Garden. Other collections are 
Spruce 5576 , Ecuador, and Heilborn 455, Garnetas, Ecuador. 

10. Centropogon fulvus n. sp. 

Stem shrubby, climbing, strongly angled and flattened above, 
closely brown stellate-tomentose when young, glabrescent in 
age, the internodes 15-20 mm. long; petioles stout, 1-2 cm. long, 
tomentose like the stem; leaf-blades firm, narrowly elliptic- 
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obovate to elliptic-oblong, broadest at or above the middle, the 
largest 5 by 14 cm., the upper gradually reduced, obtuse, or round¬ 
ed and minutely apiculate, finely denticulate (about 8 teeth per 
cm. of margin) with low,black, callous, triangular, salient teeth 0.3 
mm. long and not surpassing the toinentum, cuneate or subacute 
at base, upper surface dull green with prominently impressed 
veins, thinly ferruginous-stellate when young, glabrous at 
maturity, the mid-vein and lower part of the laterals permanently 
and densely tomentose, lower surface closely ferruginous-to- 
mentose, especially on the veins; lateral veins 16-22 pairs, area- 
ateiy ascending, the veinlets conspicuously reticulate; peduncles 
axillary, slender, 7-8 cm. long, shorter than the subtending leaves, 
strongly angled, tomentose like the stem; hypanthium broadly 
hemispheric, strongly ribbed, 7 mm. high. 14 mm. wide when 
pressed, densely tomentose; sepals erect, elliptic-oblong, 11-14 
mm. long, 4-5 mm. wide, acute, tapering to a base 2 mm. wide, 
with about 6 black callous teeth on each side, densely and closely 
tomentose within and without, separated by narrow rounded 
sinuses; corolla purple-red, densely tomentose with orange- 
colored stellate hairs, the tube 30 mm. long, the lobes narrowly 
triangular-falcate and decurved, the upper 9 mm. long, the 
lower much shorter; filaments villous, especially on the ventral 
side, not exserted; anther-tube 8 mm. long, densely hirsute on the 
fissures distally with orange-colored hairs, the two lower anthers 
bearded. 

Type: Pennell Sf Killip 7382, collected 28 June 1922, at 
“San Jose,” San Antonio, Dept. El Cauca, altitude 2400-2700 
in., and deposited in the herbarium of the New York Botanical 
Garden. 

ii- Centropqgon Weberbaueri Zahlbr. Bot. Jahrb. 37: 453, 

1906. 

Weberbauer 3247 (type, not 3347 , as cited by Zahlbr.), 
Huamalies, Peru. 

12. Gentrofogon RUFUS Wimmer, Repert. Spec, Nov. 19 : 

249. 1924. 

Macbride 4473 , Tambo de Vaca, Peru. 

I 3 » Centropogon ellipticus n. sp. 

Stem herbaceous, strongly angled and flattened above, 
densely tomentose when young with dark brown, stellate hairs, 
becoming glabrous 3-4 dm. from the summit, the internodes 2-3 
cm. long; petioles stout, 8-12 mm. long, tomentose like the stem; 
leaf-blades firm, elliptic, the largest 12 cm. long, 4,5 cm. wide, 
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rounded at the apex, entire or with minute black intramarginal 
teeth, rounded to broadly obtuse at base, thinly stellate above 
when young with dark brown hairs, glabrescent at maturity on 
the surface, persistently tomentose on the midvein and base of 
the lateral veins, thinly tomentose beneath on the surface and 
densely so on the veins with ferruginous branched hairs; lateral 
veins about 16 pairs, slightly arcuate, ascending, veinlets in¬ 
conspicuously reticulate; peduncles axillary 7 , stout, ascending or 
nodding at the tip, 6-7 cm. long, shorter than the subtending 
leaves, tomentose like the stem; hypanthium broadly hemi¬ 
spheric, y~8 mm. high, 12 mm. broad when pressed, conspicuously 
ribbed, densely stellate-tomentose; sepals erect, broadly tri¬ 
angular with concave sides, 3-4 mm. long and wide, densely 
tomentose; corolla orange, the lobes yellow within, thinly 
stellate-tomentose, the tube 23 mm. long, the upper lobes 9 mm., 
the lower 5 mm, long; filaments glabrous, exserted 5 mm,; 
anther-tube 6 mm. long, glabrous, the two lower anthers bearded. 

Type: Pennell 2486 , collected 13-15 Oct. 1917, near Sibate, 
Dept. Cundinamarca, Colombia, altitude 2900-3000 m.„ and 
deposited in the herbarium of the New York Botanical Garden. 
Other collections are Holton , Bogota; Pennell 241 g, El Penon, 
near Sibate, 13 Oct. 1917; Pennell 9232 , “Pinares” above 
Salento, Dept. Caldas, alt. 2600-2900 m., 2-10 Aug. 1922; and 
Kittip & Bro. Arisie-Joseph 11,941 , Paramo de Choachi, near 
Bogota, 3700 m., 8 Aug. 1922. 

14. Centropogon longifolius Wimmer, Repert. Spec. Nov. 

19 : 246. 1924. 

Siphocampylus barbaius Benth. PL Hartw. 139. 1844. 

Matthews 1186 (type), Huanacabra, Peru; Jameson 18; 
Hitchcock 21,616 , Prov. Azuay, Ecuador; Macbride 4445 , Tambo 
de Vaca, Peru; Hartweg 778 (type of S. barbaius Benth.), Loxa, 
Ecuador, 

15. Centropogon intonsus n. sp. 

Stems woody, hollow, strongly angled and more or less com¬ 
pressed above, densely and coarsely ferruginous-tomentose when 
young, glabrous in age, the internodes very short; petioles stout, 
4 mm. long, tomentose like the stem; leaf-blades narrowly oblong, 
thick and firm, 30-55 mm. long, 7-14 mm, wide, acute at both 
ends, denticulate with black, callous, barely salient, mostly 
intramarginal teeth, the upper surface rugulose, dull green, thinly 
fulvous-stellate, particularly at the margin, with deeply impressed 
veins, the lower surface densely and persistently ferruginous- 
tomentose, especially on the 8-12 pairs of arcuately ascending 
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lateral veins; peduncles axillary, slender, 1-2 cm. long, much 
shorter than the subtending leaves, pubescent like the stem; 
hypanthium urceolate-hemispheric, 3 mm. high, 5 mm. wide 
when pressed, densely tomentose; sepals broadly triangular, 
1 mm. long and wide, mucronate, entire, densely tomentose, 
separated by broad flat sinuses; corolla red, thickly ferruginous- 
stellate, the tube 28 mm. long, the lobes linear-falcate, decurved, 
the,upper 8 mm. long, the lower shorter; filaments exserted about 
7 mm., rather densely villous with short white hairs; anther-tube 
5 mm. long, sparsely pilose with short pale hairs, the two lower 
anthers conspicuously bearded. 

Type: Rose , Pachano & Rose 23,173, collected 28 Sep. 1918, 
near Las Juntas, Ecuador, and deposited in the United States 
National Herbarium. 

16. Centropogon Jahnii n. sp. 

Stems apparently herbaceous, strongly angled and flattened, 
thinly stellate above, soon becoming glabrous, the internodes 
about 1 cm. long; petioles slender, 1 cm, long, thickly stellate 
dorsallv; leaf-blades thin, dull green, lanceolate, 6-8 cm. long, 
15-22 mm. wide, gradually tapering to a sharply acute or sub¬ 
acuminate tip, acute or subcuneate at base, finely and sharply 
serrulate, the serrations tipped with black, callous teeth, some¬ 
what roughened above with thin stellate pubescence, particularly 
on the veins, sparsely stellate beneath; lateral veins faint, ir¬ 
regularly ascending, about 12 pairs, the veinlets reticulate; 
peduncles axillary, slender, 5-6 cm. long, sparsely stellate below, 
nearly glabrous above; hypanthium depressed-hemispheric, 4 
mm. long, 7 mm. wide when pressed, thinly stellate; sepals erect, 
appressed, triangular, 1.5-2 mm. long, acute, entire, sparsely 
stellate, separated by broad flat sinuses; corolla red, tipped with 
yellow, very sparsely stellate, the tube 35 111m. long, the lobes 
linear-falcate, decurved, the upper 8 mm,, long, the lower shorter; 
filaments exserted 3 mm., minutely villous; anther-tube 7 111m. 
long, sparsely pilose with long white hairs, the two lower anthers 
bearded. 

Type: Jahn giy, collected 21 Jan. 1922, on the P&ramo de 
Canagua, M6rida, Venezuela, altitude 2500 m., and deposited 
in the United States National Herbarium. A second collection 
is Jahn gi6 t of the same place and date. 

17. Centropogon lanceglattjs Wimmer, Report.' Spec. Nov. 

19 : 245. ■' 1924. 

Jahn 1025 , P&ramo de Aricagua, M6rida, Venezuela. 
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18, Centropogon ferrugineus (L.f.) n. comb. 

Lobelia ferruginea L.f. Suppl. 394. 1781. 

Lobelia barbaia Cav. Icon. 61 12. pi. 519. 1801. 

Siphocampylus ferrugineus G. Don, Gen. Syst. 3 : 701. 1834. 

Siphocampylus barbatus G. Don, l.c . 1834. 

Centropogon barbatus Planch. Flore Serres 6: 16. 1850-1851* 

Colombia, without detail of locality: Bonpland, Triana 1574, 
1575, Dawe 347; vicinity of Bogota; Ariste-Joseph, Holton 407, 
Par semi- G randmaiso n, Andre 721, Pur die, Triana 6g; Paramo 
Oruiza: Pur die, Guasca: A riste-Joseph; Dept. Caldas: Dawe 
743; Dept. Cundinamarca: Pennell IQ33 . 

Centropogon ferrugineus parviflorus (Zahlbr.) n. comb. 
Cemropogon barbatus parviflorus Zahlbr. Ann. Naturh, Hofmus. 

Wien 6: 436. 1891. 

AndrS 4004 , Ecuador; Heilborn 715 , Ecuador. 

19. Centropogon barbateilus n. sp. 

Stems woody, possibly climbing, strongly grooved, densely 
stellate above with pale brown tomentum, becoming glabrous 
3-4 dm. from'the summit, the internodes 5-10 mm. long; petioles 
stout, 5-8 mm. long, densely stellate-tomentose; leaf-blades thin, 
narrowly oblong or elliptic-oblong, 4-8 cm. long, 1-2.5 cm * wide, 
acute or subacuminate, obtuse to broadly acuminate at the base, 
minutely denticulate with low, broadly triangular, salient, callous 
teeth (about 5 teeth per cm. of margin, 0.4 mm. high), varying 
to entire, thinly stellate above when young, particularly along 
the plane midvein, becoming glabrous at maturity, permanently 
stellate beneath with cinereous hairs, especially along the veins; 
lateral veins about 12 pairs, arcuately ascending, hardly ap¬ 
parent above, the vein-lets'obscure; peduncles axillary, slender, 
25-4001111. long, exceeding the subtending leaves, thinly stellate- 
tomentose ; hypanthium broadly hemispheric, 5 mm, high, 8 mm. 
wide when pressed, densely and closely stellate-tomentose; 
sepals erect, narrowly triangular, 3 mm, long, 1 mm. wide at the 
base, entire, thinly tomentose, separated by broad flat sinuses; 
corolla red without, yellow within, thinly and sparsely stellate, 
the tube 25 111m. long, the lobes narrowly falcate and depressed, 
the upper 7 mm., the middle 5 mm., the lower 4 mm. long; 
filaments exserted about 10 mm., glabrous; anther-tube nearly 
straight, black, glabrous, the two lower anthers strongly bearded. 

Type: Pennell-3115, collected 15-17 Dec. 1917, at “Rosalito,” 
near P&ramo de Ruiz, Dept, Tolima, Colombia, altitude 2900- 
3200 m., and deposited in the herbarium of the New York 
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Botanical Garden. Other collections are Triana 1577* Schlim 
420; and Pennell 9233*, “Pinares” above Salento, Dept. Caldas, 
alt. 2600-2900 m., 2-10 Aug. 1922. 

20• C eniropogon australis (Winuner). n. comb. 
Centropogon gmndidentatus australis Wimmer* Report, Spec, 
Nov. 19 : 245. 1924. 

Funcke 1062 (type), Venezuela; Linden 404 , Venezuela. The 
similarity in leaf-form between this species and C. grandidm - 
talus (Schlecht.) Zahlbr. is striking, but the Mexican species is 
not stellate-pubescent. 

2i, Centropogon foliosus Rusby, Descr. S. Am. PL 146. 1920, 

Smith 1385 (type), Santa Marta, Colombia. 

22. Centropogon alatus n. sp. 

Stems strongly angled and more or less flattened, thinly 
stellate above, soon becoming glabrous, the internodes 5-20 mm. 
long; petioles slender, strongly flattened, dilated at the base, 
thinly stellate, 1-2 cm. long; leaf-blades broadly round-ovate, 
thin, 5-7 cm. long, 3.5-5 cm. wide, subacuminate to a rounded 
and mucronate tip, broadly rounded below to an abruptly 
cuneate base, sharply and prominently spinulose-denticulate 
(5 or 6 teeth per cm. of margin, 0.5 mm. long), upper surface 
dark green, thinly pubescent with scattered, simple or sparingly 
branched hairs, lower surface thinly stellate with cinereous hairs; 
lateral veins 8-12 pairs, spreading almost at right angles, crooked, 
irregularly arcuate, the veinlets reticulate; peduncles axillary, 
slender, 5-6 cm. long, almost glabrous, bibracteolate near the 
base; hypanthium broadly hemispheric, 5 mm. high, 9 mm. 
wide when pressed, thinly stellate, narrowly 10-winged; sepals 
triangular, dilated at base, 5 mm. long, 2 mm. wide, acute, 
with 1 or 2 prominent teeth, thinly stellate; corolla red, the tube 
30-35 mm. long, almost glabrous, the lobes linear-falcate, 
strongly decurved, the upper 10 mm., the lower 8 mm. long; 
filaments barely exserted, sparsely pubescent; anther-tube 8 mm. 
long, glabrous, the two lower anthers bearded. 

Type: John 1026 , collected 31 Mar. 1922, on the P&ramo de 
Aricagua, Merida, Venezuela, altitude 2000 m,, and deposited 
in the United States National Herbarium. 

23. Centropogon subcordatus Zahlbr. Repert. Spec. Nov. 

14 : 140. . 1915. 

Sodiro gi/4 (type), Palmira, Ecuador; Jameson 102; Pennell 
10,468 , Cerro Tatama, Dept. Caldas, Colombia, alt. 2000- 
3000 m.; Macbride 2125 , Huanuco, Peru. 
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24. Centropogon salviaeformis Zahlbr. Repert. Spec, Nov. 

14 : 338. 1915. 

Sodiro pj/5 (type), Cavaron, Ecuador; Heilborn 433, Ecuador. 

25. Centropogon nervosus Wimmer, n. sp. 

Stem shrubby, strongly angled and flattened above, thinly 
stellate-tomentose with cinereous hairs, soon glabrescent, the 
internodes 5-10 mm. long; petioles slender, 15-25 mm. long, 
pubescent like the stem, eventually becoming glabrous; leaf- 
blades thin, elliptic-rhomboid, broadest near the middle, 21 cm. 
long, 7 cm. wide, the upper gradually reduced, tapering regularly 
to an acute or subacuminate apex, cuneate to the base, sharply 
and minutely denticulate (about 8 teeth per cm. of margin) 
with black, callous, salient teeth 0.2-0.3 mm. long, both surfaces 
thinly stellate with cinereous hairs, more densely along the 
veins; lateral veins numerous, 4-5 mm. apart, almost straight, 
ascending at an angle of 70°, the veinlets finely reticulate; 
peduncles axillary, stout, 4-5 cm. long, densely cinereous-to- 
mentose; hypanthium broadly hemispheric, 4 mm. high, 7 mm. 
wide when pressed, densely cinereous-tomentose; sepals erect or 
appressed, narrowly triangular, 3 mm. long, 1.5 mm. wide, 
acute, entire, thinly stellate, the sinuses broad and flat; corolla 
red, densely tomentose, the distal portion and anthers lacking. 

Type: Cook & Gilbert 1347 , collected 19 June 1915, in the 
Lucomayo Valley, Peru, altitude 1800-3600 m., and deposited 
in the United States National Herbarium. 

Strongly suggestive of £ 7 . foliosus Rusby in its leaf-form, and 
of C, verbascifolius (Presl) Gleason and C. Macbridei Gleason in 
its venation, but differing from both in the short sepals. The 
species was first recognized as distinct by Wimmer, who ex¬ 
amined the type specimen and suggested the name; the de¬ 
scription above is my own. 

26. Centropogon comosus n. sp. 

Stem shrubby, strongly angled and somewhat flattened, 
densely and coarsely cinereous-tomentose with stellate hairs 
above, somewhat smoother below, the internodes about 1 cm. 
long; petioles stout, 15-30 mm. long, tomentose like the stein; 
leaf-blades thick and firm, elliptic-obovate, the largest 9 cm. 
long and 5 cm. wide, the upper somewhat reduced, rounded to 
broadly obtuse and sometimes minutely apiculate at the apex, 
broadest near the middle or somewhat above it, subcuneate to 
an obtuse base, entire or minutely denticulate with barely salient 
teeth (about 6 teeth per cm. of margin, 0.2 mm. long), but 
apparently ciliate by the projecting tomentum, the upper 
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side dull green, slightly rugose, and permanently scabrellate 
with stellate hairs, especially along the midvein, the lower side 
roughly and densely tomentose with cinereous branched hairs, 
especially along the veins; lateral veins 10-1,4 pairs, widely 
divergent, barely arcuate, somewhat impressed above, strongly 
elevated beneath, the veinlets reticulate; peduncles axillary, 
stout, ascending, 6-8 cm. long, tomentose like the stem; hypan- 
thium broadly hemispheric, 6 mm. high, 12 111m. broad when 
pressed, densely and coarsely stellate-tomentose; sepals linear, 
erect, 9 mm. long, entire, densely stellate-tomentose, separated 
by broadly rounded sinuses; corolla probably red, but the surface 
entirely concealed by heavy, coarse, rough, brown, stellate 
tomentum, the tube 38 mm. long, the lobes narrowly linear- 
falcate, strongly decurved, the upper io mm. long, the lower 
shorter; filaments sparsely villous, exserted 5-7 mm.; anther- 
tube 8-9 mm, long, sparsely pilose with a few long hairs in the 
fissures, especially dorsally, the two lower anthers bearded. 

Type: Hitchcock 21,545, collected 7 Sep. 1923, between San 
Lucas and On a, province of Loja, Ecuador, altitude 2200-3100 
m., and deposited in the herbarium of the New York Botanical 
Garden. Another collection is Rose, Pachano & Rose 23,151 , 
from Zaragura, Ecuador, 

27. Centropogon Mrsutus n. sp. 

Stems apparently shrubby, densely stellate-tomentose above 
with dark brown hairs, the upper internodes 1-2 cm. long; 
petioles stout, 4-8 mm. long, tomentose like the stem; leaf- 
blades firm, dark green, broadly elliptic, 3-3.5 cm. long, 13-18 
mm. wide, broadest about the middle, broadly rounded and 
callous-apiculate at the apex, rounded or broadly obtuse at 
base, remotely and minutely denticulate with black callous 
teeth (about 5 teeth per cm. of margin, 0.2-0.3 mm, high), 
thinly stellate on the mid vein above when young, glabrous on 
the surface, beneath pale green, the prominently reticulate 
veins mostly concealed by the persistent, somewhat floccose, 
dark brown, stellate tomentum; peduncles axillary, stout, erect, 
6-7 cm. long, twice as long as the subtending leaves, densely 
brown-tomentose; hypanthium deeply hemispheric, 7 mm. high, 
9 mm. wide when pressed, obscurely angled, densely brown- 
tomentose; sepals erect or somewhat spreading, linear, 7-8 mm* 
long, acuminate to a black callous tip, remotely callous-denticu¬ 
late, thinly and irregularly stellate; corolla red, sparsely and 
thinly stellate, the tube 30 mm. long, 10 mm. wide at the threat, 
the lobes linear-falcate, strongly decurved, the upper 13 mm., 
the lower 11 mm. long; filaments barely exceeding the corolla, 
nearly glabrous; anther-tube 8 mm. long, somewhat pubescent 
at the base, the two lower anthers bearded. 
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Type, Dawey4J y collected 1918, Dept. Caldas, Colombia, and 
deposited in the herbarium of the New York Botanical Garden. 

28. Centropogon cinereus n. sp. 

Stems shrubby, climbing, channelled above and densely 
pubescent with ferruginous branched hairs, becoming terete and 
glabrous with age; internodes elongating to 2-3 cm. long; petioles 
slender, flattened, densely tomentose, 15-30 mm. long; blades 
thin, broadly elliptic, the largest 18 cm. long by 9 cm. wide, 
the upper smaller, seldom exceeding 10 cm. long by 5 cm. wide 
on the terminal two decimeters of stem, sharply acute or sub¬ 
acuminate, minutely denticulate (7-9 teeth per cm. of margin) 
with low (0.5 mm.), black, callous, salient, sharply triangular 
teeth, broadly cuneate at base, upper surface dull green, fer¬ 
ruginous with stellate hairs when young, becoming glabrous on 
the surface at maturity, tardily glabrescent on the midvein, 
lower surface stellate-tomentulose on the surface, stellate-to¬ 
mentose on the principal veins; lateral veins 16-20 on each side, 
prominent beneath, lightly impressed above, ascending and 
gently arcuate; peduncles from the upper axils, 1-2 cm. long, 
slender, densely ferruginous-tomentose; hypanthium broadly 
hemispheric, 5 mm. high, 8 mm. wide when pressed, densely 
ferruginous-tomentose; sepals erect, linear, 7-8 mm. long, entire, 
thinly tomentose, separated by flat sinuses wider than the 
sepals; corolla red, ferruginous-tomentulose, the tube 35 mm. 
long, the upper lobes about 12 mm. long, the laterals about 6, 
the lower about 4; filament-tube exserted about 9 mm., thinly 
pubescent; anther-tube 8 mm. long, strongly pilose on the 
fissures distally, the two lower anthers bearded. 

Type: Pennell 10,724, collected 18-19 Sep. 1922 at “Buenos 
Aires,” north of Supia, Dept. Caldas, Colombia, altitude 2000- 
2300 m., and deposited in the herbarium of the New York 
Botanical Garden. Other examples are Pennell 10,743, same 
date and locality, Triana 84 , Quindio; Jervise without number, 
Quindio. 

29. Centropogon suberianthus Zahihr. Repert. Spec. Nov. 

14 : 134. 1915. 

Lehmann 5932 (type), Popayan Andes, Colombia. 

30. Centropogon, Lindenianus Wimmer, Repert. Spec. Nov. 

19:246. 1924c 

Linden 1212 (type), near Bogota, Colombia; Linden 837; 
Jameson 56, 144; Pennell 7089 , “Paletara” to “Calaguala,” 
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Dept El Cauca, Colombia, alt. 3000-3200 m., 17 June 1922; 
Pennell 9375* “Alaska” above Salento, Dept. Caldas, Colombia, 
alt 3100-3700 m., 7 Aug. 1922. 

31. Centropogon licayensis 11. sp. 

Stem apparently shrubby, densely gray-brown stellate** 
tomentose above, glabrescent with age, the floriferous internodes 
much abbreviated; petioles slender, 12-14 mm. long, densely 
and closely tomentose; blades broadly elliptic, thin and mem¬ 
branous, 8-11 cm. long, 4-5.5 cm. wide, broadest near the 
middle, sharply acute at the apex, cuneate or subacuminate 
at the base, minutely but prominently denticulate with black, 
callous, salient teeth (5-8 teeth per cm, of margin, 0.5 mm. long 
or less), thinly stellate on the surface, densely so on the midvein 
above, thinly stellate on the surface, densely so on the midvein 
and laterals beneath; peduncles axillary, 2-3 cm. long, densely 
cinereous-tomentose; hypanthium hemispheric, 5 mm. high, 
7 mm. wide when pressed, densely cinereous-tomentose; sepals 
erect, narrowly linear, 8 mm. long, densely stellate, rarely with 
1 or 2 callous teeth, the sinuses broadly rounded, wider than the 
sepals; corolla red, the tube 23 mm. long, rather densely stellate, 
the lobes linear-falcate, strongly decurved, the upper about 12 
mm. long, the lower much shorter; filaments conspicuously and 
softly villous; anther-tube 6-7 mm. long, sparsely pilose in the 
fissures, the two lower anthers penicillate. 

Type: Rose & Rose 23,837, collected 28 Aug. 1918, at Huigra, 
Ecuador, on the Hacienda de Licay, and deposited in the 
United States National Herbarium. 

32. Centropogon occultus n. sp. 

Stems woody, probably climbing, densely shaggy with dark 
brown branched hairs when young, becoming glabrous with age, 
strongly flattened, the floriferous internodes 10 mm, long, later 
elongating to 5 cm.; petioles stout, 7 mm. long, densely shaggy; 
leaf-blades firm, oblong, 8-10 cm. long, 3-3.5 cm. wide, broadest 
near the middle, acute, broadly obtuse to rounded at the base, 
indistinctly repand, minutely and remotely callous-denticulate, 
the teeth mostly hidden within the projecting tomentum, upper 
surface rough with mostly simple, straight, deciduous hairs as 
much as 1 mm. long, lower surface at first densely shaggy with 
dull brown branched hairs, later becoming merely thinly stellate, 
except along the”midvein; lateral veins 5-10 mm. apart, faintly 
impressed above, prominently elevated and almost superficial 
beneath, crooked, irregularly ascending, the veinlets reticulate; 
peduncles axillary, 5 cm. long, densely shaggy with brown hairs; 
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hypanthium deeply hemispheric, 8 mm. high, 9 mm. wide when 
pressed, prominently angled, densely brown-tomentose; sepals 
erect, linear, 7 mm. long, thin and flat, densely beset with long 
brown branched hairs, the sinuses flat, much wider than the 
sepals; corolla thinly pubescent with long branched hairs, red, 
the tube 23 mm. long, 8 mm. wide at the throat, upper lobes 
about 10 mm., the lower about 4 mm. long; filaments exserted 
8 mm., glabrous; anther-tube 7 mm. long, thinly hirsute dorsaily 
toward the summit; fruit a densely tomentose dry berry. 

Type: Rose , Pachano & Rose 23345 collected 28 Sep. 1918, 
at Zaragura, Ecuador, and deposited in the United States 
National Herbarium. 

33. Centropogon Preslxx Wimmer, Repert. Spec. Nov. 19 : 

248. 1924. 

- Spruce5022 (type), Ecuador; Hall, valley of Banos, Ecuador; 
Pachano 214 , 215 , 216, Ambato, Ecuador. 

34. Centropogon Peafherstonei n. sp. 

Stem climbing, 3-7 m. long, suffruticose or shrubby, densely 
and coarsely tomentose above with ferruginous branched hairs, 
eventually glabrescent, the floriferous internodes less than 1 cm. 
long, becoming 2-3 cm. long at maturity; petioles stout, densely 
tomentose, 6-8 mm. long; blades soft when pressed, apparently 
somewhat succulent when fresh, oblong, the largest 11 cm, long 
by 4 cm. wide, the upper a third smaller, broadly rounded at the 
base, then gradually expanding with straight or concave sides 
to the maximum width above the middle, thence sharply acute 
or subacuminate to the apex, sharply and finely denticulate 
(about 8 teeth per cm. of margin) with low (0.5 mm.), sharp, 
callous, salient teeth, rugulose and thinly stellate-pubescent on 
the upper surface when young, more densely and permanently 
so on the mid vein, densely, softly, and persistently ferruginous- 
tomentose on the lower surface; lateral veins about 15-18 on 
each side, widely divergent, gently arcuate, lightly impressed 
above, prominently elevated beneath, the veinlets obscure; 
peduncles from the upper axils, slender, divergent, 6-8 cm. long, 
somewhat shorter than the subtending leaves, densely ferru¬ 
ginous-tomentose; hypanthium hemispheric, 5 mm. high, 8-10 
mm, wide when pressed, somewhat angled, densely ferruginous- 
tomentose; sepals erect or somewhat spreading, linear, 6-7 mm, 
long, dark brown or nearly black, with 2 or 3 pairs of black, 
salient, acicular teeth; corolla-tube 28 ram. long, apparently 
red, but the surface concealed by dense ferruginous tomentum, 
the lobes narrow, falcate, depressed, the upper about 10 mm., the 
lateral about 7, the lower about 5 mm. long; filaments thinly 
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is 

villous, exserted about 13 ram.; anther-tube 8 mm. long, sparsely 
pilose distally, the two lower anthers bearded. 

Type, Macbride & Feather stone 1605 , collected 8-22 July 
1922 at Mi to, Peru, altitude about 9000 feet, and deposited in 
the herbarium of the New York Botanical Garden (dttph in 
herb. Field Museum). 

35. Centropogon erianthus (Benth.) Benth. & Hook, f.; 

B. D. Jackson, Ind. Kew 4 : 1274. 1895. 

Siplmcampylus erianthus Benth. PL Hartw. 139. 1844, 

Harm eg 77 S (type), Loxa (= Loja), Ecuador; Tri-ana. 155 g; 
Rose , Pachaiio & Rose 23,14?, Zaragura, Ecuador; Hitchcock 
21,376 , Loja, Ecuador; Mille 360, Ecuador. 

36. Centropogon pichinchensis Zahlbr. Repert. Spec. Nov. 

14 : 180. 1915 

Sodiro 91/2 (type), Pichincha, Ecuador; Macbride 4306 , 
Muna, Peru. 

37. Centropogon verbascifolius (Presl) n. comb. 

Lobelia verbascifolia Presl, Prodr. Monog. Lobel. 38. 1836. 

Siphocampylus verbascifolius A. DC. Prodr. 7: 402. 1839. 

Matthews , Peru. Closely resembling the next in leaf-form 
and venation, but distinguished by the more densely tomentose 
leaves and by the smaller flowers, with a corolla-tube only 21 
mm. long. 

38. Centropogon, Macbridei n.'sp. 

Stems shrubby, climbing, 5 m. long, irregularly compressed 
and densely ferruginous with stellate Momentum when young, 
becoming glabrous with age; fioriferous internodes 1-2 cm. long, 
gradually lengthening at maturity; petioles stout, 9-15 mm. 
long, densely brown-tomentose; blades spreading or somewhat 
ascending, thin, elliptic-oblong to elliptic-rhomboid, broadest 
somewhat above the middle, 10-12 cm. long, 4-4.5 cm. wide, the 
upper gradually reduced, subacuminate, cuneate from the middle 
or a little below it to an acute base, conspicuously denticulate 
(about 7 teeth per cm. of margin) with thick, black, callous, 
triangular teeth, 0.7 mm. long or less, upper surface rough with 
stellate pubescence, thinly on the surface, densely along the 
midvein, especially toward its base, lower surface similarly 
pubescent on the surface and with rows of crowded hairs on the 
veins and veinlets; midvein Impressed or plane above, stout and 
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elevated beneath; lateral veins 3-5 mm. part, obscure above, 
prominulous beneath, gently curved-ascending; peduncles 7-11 
cm, long, densely tomentose, minutely subulate-bracteolate near 
the base; hypanthium broadly hemispheric, 8 mm. high, 12 111m. 
broad when pressed, somewhat 5-ribbecl, densely tomentose; 
sepals erect or ascending, linear-triangular, 12-15 mm. long, 
densely pubescent, with a few minute callous teeth, especially 
in the distal half, separated by hat sinuses 3 mm. wide; corolla 
orange-red without, yellow within, stellate-tomentose, the tube 
35-40 mm. long, constricted above the base, gradually expanding 
to 10 mm. wide at the throat when pressed, its lobes linear- 
triangular, strongly decurved-falcate, long-acuminate, more or 
less involute, the two upper 4-5 mm. wide at base, about 20 
111m. long, the lower narrower and shorter; filaments exserted 
12-17 mm., straight, puberulous at the throat, becoming pilose 
or sub tomentose with white hairs toward the apex; anther-tube 
9-10 mm. long, purplish-brown, glabrous, or with scattered pilose 
pubescence on the connectives, the two lower anthers bearded; 
fruit a dry berry. 

Type: Macbridc 4183, collected 20 May to 1 June 1923, 
Huacachi, near Muna, Peru, altitude about 6500 feet, and 
deposited in the herbarium of the New York Botanical Garden 
(dupl. in herb. Field Museum); a second collection is Pennell 
7455, Mount Santa Ana, Dept. El Cauca, Colombia, alt. 2700- 
3000 m. ? 29-30 June 1922. 

39. Centropogon perlongus n. sp. 

Tall shrub, the stems somewhat flattened above, irregularly 
angled, densely tomentose with fulvous hairs, glabrescent in age; 
petioles 15 mm. long, densely tomentose; leaf-blades thin, oblong 
to oblong-lanceolate, those subtending flowers 11-15 cm. long, 
3.5-5 cm. wide, the lower still larger, acute or subacuminate, 
obtuse to subrotund at base, prominently callous-denticulate 
(5-8 teeth per cm. of margin) or serrulate, above dark green, 
thinly fulvous-stellate on the surface, more densely so on the 
principal veins, beneath pale green, thinly cinereous-stellate on 
the surface, densely so on the veins; lateral veins 18-22 pairs, 
slightly arcuate, ascending at angles of 45-70°, impressed above, 
prominent beneath; peduncles axillary, 13-15 cm. long, densely 
tomentose, later glabrescent, the bracts linear-subulate, 3 mm. 
long; hypanthium short-cylindrie, 12 mm. long and wide when 
pressed, strongly angled, densely fulvous-stellate; sepals loosely 
and irregularly spreading or even reflexed, linear, 25-30 mm. long, 
2-3 mm. wide, remotely denticulate with low, black, callous teeth, 
densely fulvous-stellate on both surfaces, later glabrescent; 
corolla densely fulvous-tomentose, the tube 42 mm. long, the 
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lobes all strongly defiexed, the upper pair 22 mm. long; filaments 
sparsely villous with vertical white hairs; anther-tube 10 mm. 
!ong s strongly hirsute in the fissures with yellow hairs* especially 
distally; berry broadly ellipsoid, 3 cm. long, crowned by the per¬ 
sistent sepals 5-6 cm. long. 

Type: Cook & Gilbert 1355, collected 19 June 1915, in the 
Lucomayo Valley, Peru, altitude 1800-3600 m., and deposited 
in the United States National Herbarium. The type is in flower 
and bud; a second sheet collected the same day exhibits a lower 
portion of the stem, with fruit and with more elongate leaves. 


Additional species unknown to me 


C. aerodentatus Wimmer, Repert. Spec. Nov. 19 : 241. 1924. 

C. affinis venezuelanus Wimmer, L c . 242. 1924. 

C. Brittonianus hrevidentatus Zahlbr. & Rech., Med. Rijks Herb. 
19:51. 1913. 

C. eborinus Wimmer, /. c, 244. 1924. 

C. erythraeus Drake, Jour, de Bot. 3 : 237. 1889, 

? C. exasperatus Presl, Prodr. Monog. Lobel. 48. 1836, 

C.floccosus Planch., Flore Serres 6: 16. 1850-51. 

C. hirtiflorus Drake, L c. 239. 1889. 

C. Karstenii Zahlbr., Ann. Naturh. Hofmus. Wien 6: 436. 1891. 

C. macrocarpus Zahlbr., Bot. Jahrb. 37 : 452. 1906. 

C» rubiginosus Wimmer, L c. 249, 1924, 


Explanation of plate 1 

Sepals of stellate-tomentose Centropogons, X 1.5 


1. C. Mandonis. 

2. C. gloriosus. 

3. C. Brittonianus. 

4. C. magnificus. 

5. C. unduavensis. 

6. C. HartwegL 

7. C. latisepalus. 

8. C. Caoutchouc. 

9. C. aurantiacus. 

10. C. fulvus. 

11. C. Weberbaueri, 

12. C. rufus. , 

13. C. ellipticus. 


14. C. longifolius. 

15. C. intonsus. 

16. C. Jahnii. 

17. C. lanceolatus. 

18. C. ferrugineus, 

19. C. barbatellus. 

20. C. australis. 

21. C. foliosus. 

22. C. alatus. 

23. C. subcordatus, 

24. C. salviaeformis. 

25. C. nervosus. 

26. C. comosus. 


27. C. hirsutus. 

28. C. cinereus. 

29. C. suberianthus. 

30. C. Lindenianus, 

31. C. licayensis. 

32. C. occultus. 

33. C. Preslii. 

34. C. FeatherstoneL 

35. C. erianthus. 

36. C. pichinchensis. 

37. C. verbascifolius. 

38. C. Macbridei. 

39. C. perlongus. 






STELLATE-TOM ENTOSE CENTROPOGONS 




A new fossil species of Hydrangea* 

Arthur Hollick 
(with plate 2) 

Hydrangea alaskana n. sp. 

Calyx deeply 3-lobed, attached by a common base to a long, 
slender peduncle; lobes separate, sessile, entire, suborbicular in 
shape, rounded distally, broadly cuneate proximally, more or 
less overlapping medianly, varying somewhat in size, 3 or more 
centimeters in length by 3 or more centimeters in width; nerva¬ 
tion pinnate-flabellate, consisting of a straight midvein and three 
or four secondaries on each side, all of equal rank, that spring 
from the base and below the median part of the midvein at acute 
angles of divergence, the inner ones subacrodrome, the outer ones 
more spreading, occasionally forked or branched, curving up¬ 
ward, connected by irregularly disposed and angled cross nerva¬ 
tion, the ultimate ramifications becoming camptodrome in the 
marginal region. (PI. 2, Figs, i, 2.) 

Locality: Jaw Mountain, Alaska Peninsula, 20 miles W.W. of 
Amakchak Bay. 

Formation: Tertiary shaly sandstone. 

Collector: W. R. Smith, U. S. Geological Survey. 1922. 

Figs, i and 2 , which serve to illustrate the species, represent 
counterparts of a single specimen. This specimen may be seen 
to include not only the conspicuous sepals of a sterile floret but 
also, apparently, indications of the remains of a scattered duster 
of small fertile flowers. These latter appear to the best advan¬ 
tage in the lower portion of the matrix in Fig. 1; but their Iden¬ 
tification should be regarded as tentative only. 

Reference of our specimen to the genus Hydrangea appears 
to be warranted, as may be seen by comparison with the sterile 
florets of certain existing species of the genus. A drawing of a 
normal 4-sepalate specimen of H\ quercifolia Bartram is intro¬ 
duced for comparison (see Fig. 3); but certain Asiatic species, 
such as H . Davidi , JET. kortensis , and H. ojmloides , approach our 
specimen more nearly in regard to size. Incidentally it may be 
remarked that our species has only three visible sepals, whereas 

* Published with the permission of the Director of the U. S. Geological 
Survey. 
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the normal number in the sterile florets of existing' species is 
four* or occasionally five. Many, however, present the ap¬ 
pearance of being tri-sepalate, for the reason that at least one 
of the sepals is frequently aborted and is either inconspicuous 
or early deciduous (see Fig. 4); and in this connection it is of 
interest to note that of the two figured specimens of the fossil 
species Hydrangea Bendirei (Ward) Knowlton, introduced for 
comparison, one (see Fig. 5) is shown with four sepals and one 
(see Fig. 6), apparently, with three. 

A number of species, most of them more or less similar to 
ours, but smaller, from Tertiary horizons in both the Old 
World and the New, were described and figured under the 
genera Gelonia , Parana, and Hydrangea ,* by various authors, 
from time to time, and were subsequently shifted from one 
genus to another by those who studied them more critically. 
The species cited in the footnote may be regarded as examples 
of three that simulate ours quite closely and apparently belong 
in the same generic category. 

Explanation of plate 2 

Figs, i, 2. Hydrangea alaskana n. sp. Natural size. Specimens in U. S. 
National Museum, Washington, D. C. 

Figs. 3, 4. Hydrangea quercifolia Bartram. Sterile florets, natural size. 
Alabama, FI. Eggert, 1897. Specimens in Herbarium, New York Botanical 
Garden. (Introduced for comparison.) 

Figs. 5, 6. Hydrangea Bendirei (Ward) Knowlton. IL S. Geol. Survey, 
Bull. No. 204: pi, p. /. d, 7. (Introduced for comparison.) 

* Gelonia oeningensis Unger, fide Weber, C.O., Die Tertiarflora der'Nieder- 
rheinischen Braunkohlenformation, Paleontographica 2: 215 [ioi], pi. 7. 
/. 2. . 1851 [reprint 1852’} (~ Viburnum Weberi Schenk). 

Parana oeningensis (Alex. Braun) Heer, Flora tertiaria Helvetia© 3: 18, 
pL 103, f, 21, 23-28. 1859 ( — Antholithes oeningensis Alex, Braun), 

Hydrangea Bendirei (Ward) Knowlton, U. S. Geol Survey, Bull No* 204 
(Fossil flora of the John Day Basin, Oregon): 60, pL q. /. d, 7, 1902 

( «. Parana Bendirei (Ward) Lesquereux - Marsilea Bendirei Ward). 






Application of Gleason's formula to a Carex lasiocarpa 
association* an association of few species* . 

Edith Woollett, Doris Dean and Helen Coburn 

Efforts have been made by Arrhenius, Gleason, and others 
to find a mathematical expression for the number of species in a 
given area. These efforts resulted in a formula by Gleason,f 
based upon intensive and extensive work in associations of a 
fairly large number of species such as pine and aspen growth' 
and in certain beech-maple areas. The formula is as follows: 

If A is the area of one quadrat, B is the area of total quadrats, 
C is the area under consideration, a is the average number of 
species in one quadrat, b is the total number of species in all 
quadrats examined, and c is the total number of species in the 
area, then 

log B — log A _b — a 
log C — log A c — a 

As this formula was developed for a very heterogeneous 
situation with a large number of species, it was desirable to try 
the formula on a simple association of a relatively small number 
of species. For this purpose, Smith’s Bog, Cheboygan County, 
Michigan, a Carex lasiocarpa stage.in bog development, offered 
itself as an example. 

Looking at the bog from the upland surrounding it, the 
general appearance is that of a mat of almost pure Carex lasio¬ 
carpa with a small pond near the center. The Carex mat covers 
an area of over 23,000 square meters, or about five acres. Sur¬ 
rounding this mat on the northern, western, and eastern sides 
are representatives of the high-bog-shrub association in which 
Salix pedicellaris is most abundant. A lowland forest occupies 
a slight depression at the southern end. 

In applying the formula, lines wholly within the obvious 
Carex association were definitely located. Contiguous quadrats 
one square meter in size were taken on each side of these lines, 
totalling 1050 quadrats. 

* A contribution from the Biological Station of the University of Michigan, 
in which the authors were students under Professor F. C. Gates. 

f Gleason, H. A. Species and area. Ecology 6: No. 1. 1925. 
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A plane table map was made of the bog and the limits of the 
Carex lasiocarpa association, from which the area of the associ» 
atlon was calculated. 


Table of species found in quadrats and the number of quadrats 

IN WHICH EACH OCCURRED WITH THE FREQUENCY INDICES CALCULATED. 



Quadrats 

F.I. 

i. Carex lasiocarpa. 

... 1050 

IOO 

2. Dulichium arundinaceum. . . . 

. 390 

37-1 

3. Eleocharis palustris.... 

. 380 

36.2 

4. Potamogeton heterophyllus.. 


22.8 

5. Eleocharis acuminata.. 

... 207 

19-7 

6. Juncus canadensis .. 

. 135 

12,9 

7. Carex crinita .. 

. 94 

8.9 

8. Lysimachia terrestris. 

. 6x 

5-8 

9. Potentilla palustris. 

. 51 

4-9 

10. Chamaedaphne calyculata ... 

. 50 

4-8 

11. Hypericum virginicum...... 

. 36 

3-4 

12* Nymphaea advena ... 

. 28 

2.7 

13. Carex strieta. 

. 27 

2.6 

14. Eriophorum viridicarinatum. 

. 14 

1-3 

15. Panicularia borealis........ 

. 9 

0.9 

16. Calamagrostis canadensis. . . 

. 9 

0.9 

17. Menvanthes trifoliata. 


0.2 

18. Carex sterilis... 


0,1 

19. Salix pedicellaris... 

. 1 

0.1 

20, Salix sericea. 

... 1 

0.1 

21. Sparganium minimum.. 

. 1 

0.1 

The average number of species in the 1050 quadrats was 

2.65. 

In addition to the species found 

in the quadrats taken In the 

Carex mat, the following species of higher plants were found on 
the mat: 

Andromeda glaucophylla, 

Lysimachia ihyrsiflora t 


Eriophorum callithrix , 

Polygonum amphibium, 


Iris versicolor , 

Scirpus atrocinctus, and 


Juncus brachycarpus, 

Typha latifolia , 



making a total of 29 species on the mat. 
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Returning to the formula: 

log B — log A __ b — a 
log C — log A c — a 

the values obtained in the investigation were as follows: 

A — 1 square meter a =2,65 

B = 1050 square meters 6 = 21 

C = 23,159 square meters c — 29 

Substituting all but c in the formula gives: 

log 1050-log I __ 2 X -2.65 

log 23,159 — log i ~ c 2.65 

Solving for c , we find £ = 29.16. Since the actual number 
of species is 29, the error between the real and the expected 
number is 0. 55??. 

The results of the calculations show that the formula may be 
applied to a given area in which an association predominates* 
whether large, as in the aspens, or small, as in the present case. 
The results also show that the total number of species within the 
area and not merely those belonging to the association itself 
must be considered. 

Summary 

1. Efforts have been made to find a mathematical expression 
for the number of species in a given area. 

2. The expression formulated by Gleason: 

log B — log A _ b — a 
log C —log A c — a ’ 

in which A is the area of one quadrat, B is the area of total 
quadrats, C is the area under consideration, a is the average 
number of species per qudrat, h is the total number of species 
in the quadrats, and c is the total number of species in the area, 
had been shown to apply to an association of a large number of 
species, as the aspen association, but it is now found to apply 
also to an association of a small number of species, as exemplified 
by the Car ex lasiocarpa association at Smith’s Bog, Cheboygan 
County, Michigan. 

3. The formula applies to the total number of species present 
in an area of an association whether they properly belong to 
the association in question or not. 
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The aim of this Index is to include all current botanical literature written by 
Americans, published in America, or based upon American material; the word 
America being used in the broadest sense. 

Reviews, and papers that relate exclusively to forestry, agriculture, horti¬ 
culture, manufactured products of vegetable origin, or laboratory methods 
are not included, and no attempt is made to index the literature of bacteriology. 
An occasional exception is made in favor of some paper appearing in ati Ameri¬ 
can periodical which is devoted wholly to botany. Reprints are not mentioned 
unless they differ from the original in some important particular. If users 
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of his subscription. Correspondence relating to the card issue should be 
addressed to Bibliographer of the Torrey Club, N. Y. Botanical Garden, Bronx 
Park, N. Y. City. 

Adams? H. R, Some effects of sulphur on crops and soils. Soil 
Sci. 18 ; 111-115. Au 1924. 

Archer? W. A. The morphological development of Astero- 
sporium Hoffmanni. Mycologia 16 : 220-232. pi. 15, 16 , 
14 S 1924. 

Arthur? J* C* Fern rusts and their aecia. Mycologia 16 : 
245-251. 14 S 1924. 

Ashe? W, W. Notes on woody plants. Jour. Elisha Mitchell 
Sci. Soc. 40 ; 43-48. Au 1924. 

Including a number of new species and combinations. 

Bailey? I. W. The problem of identifying the wood of Cretaceous 
and later dicotyledons: Paraphyllanihoxylon arizonense . 
Ann. Bot. 38 : 439-451. pi 15 . “Jl” 1924. 

Bartram, E. B. A variety of Grimmia anodon . Bryologist 27 : 
59. “Jl” 19 S 1924. 

Bartram, E. B. Two new Grimmias from Arizona. Bryologist 
27 : 60-64. pi. 9,10. “ Jl” 19 S 1924. 

Including Grimmia Santa-ritae and Grimmia catalimnsis spp, nov, 

26 
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Bates, C. G., & Roeser, J. Relative resistance of tree seedlings 
to excessive heat. U. S. Dept. Agr. Bull. 1263: 1-16. 1. 
3 S 1924. 

Beardslee, 3 EL C., & Coker, W, C. The Mycenas of North 
Carolina. Jour. Elisha Mitchell Sci. Soc. 40 :49-91. pL 6-30. 
Au 1924. 

Including Mycena anomala sp. nov. 

Bose, S. R. Three new species of Bengal Polyporaceae. Bot. 
Gaz. 78 : 119-121./. j-j. 15 S 1924. 

Bradley, W. H. An oil shale and its microorganisms from the 
Fuson formation of Wyoming. Am. Jour. Sci. 8: 228-234,, 
/. 1-4. S 1924. 

Braid, K. W. Pleurothallis nervosa Braid [sp. nov.]. Kew 
Bull Misc. Inf. 1924 : 201-202. 17 Je 1924. 

Braid, K. W. Spiranthes ( Euspiranthes ) Pamii Braid [sp. 
nov.]. Kew Bull. Misc. Inf. 1924 : 204-205. 17 Je 1924. 

Including three new varieties. 

Braid, K. W. Stenorrhynchus bonariensis (Lindl.) Braid, comb, 
nov. Kew Bull, Misc. Inf. 1924 : 205-206. 17 Je 1924. 

Braun, EL A gradient permeability to iodin In wheat seed coats. 
Jour. Agr. Res. 28 : 225-226. 19 Ap 1924. 

Britton, E. G. The mosses of El Yunque. Bryologist 27 : 
64-65. “Jl” 19 S 1924. 

Bryan, M. K. Bacterial leafspot of Delphinium . Jour. Agr. 
Res. 28 : 261-270. pL 1-4. 19 Ap 1924. 

Campbell, XX H. A remarkable development of the sporophyte 
in Anihoceros fusijormis Aust. Ann. Bot. 38 : 473-483. /. 
j- 5 . Ji 1924. 

Campbell, E. G. Nitrogen content of weeds. Bot. Gaz. 78 : 
103-115./, 1-4. 15 S 1924. 

Cannon, W. A. General and physiological features of the 
vegetation of the more arid portions of southern Africa, 
with notes on the climatic environment. Carnegie Inst. 
Wash. Publ. 354: i-viii, 1-158. pi. 1-31. Au 1924, 
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Castetter, E. F. Studies on the cytology of of Melilohts alba . 
(Abstract) Proc. Iowa Acad. Sci. 30 : 331. 1 J 1 1924, 

Carleton, M. A. Some remarks on the literature of the rust 
fungi. Science II. 60 : 360-362. 17 O 1924. 

Carsner, E., & Stahl! C, F. Studies on curly-top disease of the 
sugar beet. Jour. Agr. Res. 28 : 297-320. /. 1 + pi x~ 5 < 
26 Ap 1924. 

Child, C. Mo Physiological foundations of behavior, i-xiii, 
1-330. /• z-147* New York, 1924. 

Chrysler! I. A* Harnessing the sun: can botanists solve the 
motor-fuel problem? Jour. N. Y. Rot. Card* 25 :266-268. 
O 1924. 

Clarke* J. M. Buried jungle tells flower's story. Evidence of 
struggle to produce bloom found in ancient trees of Cats¬ 
kills. N. Y. Times, 7 S 1924. (Ulust.) 

Clarkson, E. H. Dryopteris dilatata , var. americana in eastern 
Massachusetts. Am. Fern Jour. 14 : . 67-69. pi. 5. 
“ Jl-S” 29 S 1924. 

Clute, Wo N. Elementary species of Rudbeckia . Am. Bot. 30 : 
X5S-159* 0 I 9 2 4 * 

Clute, W. N. On plant names. Gardeners’ Chron. Am. 28 : 255. 
0 1924. 

Clute, W. N. Perennial four o’clocks. Am. Bot. 30 : 139-140. 
o 1924. (must.) 

Clute, W. N* Plant names and their meanings—XXL Or- 
chidaceae. Am. Bot. 30 : 145-153. O 1924. 

Clute, W. N* Through an insect’s eyes. Gardeners’ Chron. 
Am. 28 : 232, S 1924. 

Conner, A. B., & Karper, R. E. Inbreeding grain sorghum. 
Jour. Hered. 15 : 299-302./. 20-21. “Jl” 19 S 1924. 

Couch, J. N. Some observations on spore formation and dis¬ 
charge in Lepiolegnia , Achlya, and Aphanomyces . Jour. 
Elisha Mitchell Sci. Soc. 40 : 27-42. pi 4-5. Au 1924. 
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Cook, W. S. The structures of some nectar glands of Iowa 
honey plants. Proc. Iowa Acad, Sci. 30 : 301-329. pi. z-10. 

1 J 1 1924. 

Crozier, W, J., & FederighI, H. Critical thermal increment for 
the movement of Ocillaioria . Jour. Gen. Physiol 7 : 137- 
150./. 1-6. 20 S 1924. 

Davidson? A. Calochortus lanternus and Allium grandiscepirum 
n. spp. Bull. So. Calif. Acad. Sci. 23 : 126. “Jl-Au f? 12 

5 1924. 

Davis, W. H. Summary of investigations on clover rusts. 
Mycologia 16 : 203-219. pi. 14 + f. 1-4. 14 S 1924. 

Including Uromyces hybridi sp. nov. 

Doolittle? S. P. Control of cucumber mosaic in the green¬ 
house. U. S. Dept. Agr. Circular 321; 1-5. pi. j, 2 . J 1 1924, 

Fitzpatrick? T. J. The arborescent flora of midwest farmsteads. 
Proc. Iowa Acad. Sci. 30 : 359-364. 1 J 1 1924. 

Gilmore, K. Methods of modeling Agaricaceae. Proc. Iowa 
Acad. Sci. 30 : 369-374. /. 1-5. 1 jl 1924. 

Haenseler, C. M. Plant diseases of New Jersey. What causes 
them (first installment). N. J. Agriculture 6: ig-xi. O 
1924. (Illust.) 

Hanna? W. F. Growth of corn and sunflowers in relation to 
climatic conditions. Bot. Gaz. 78 : 200-214. /. 1-4. 16 

0 1924. 

Hansen? A* A. Bittersweet, most decorative of wild fruits. 
Nat Mag. 4 : 283, 300. N 1924. (Illust.) 

Hansen? A. A. The cardinal flower, a vanishing species. Nat. 
Mag. 4 : 224-225. O 1924. (Illust.) 

Harris, J. A., Gortner, R* A., Hoffman, W. F., Lawrence, J. V., 

6 Valentine, A. T. The osmotic concentration, specific 
electrical conductivity, and chlorid content of the tissue 
fluids of the Indicator plants of Tooele Valley, Utah. Jour. 
Agr. Res. 27 : 893-924. 22 Mr 1924. 

Holbert, J. R., Burlison, ¥. L., Koehler, B., Woodworth, C. M., 
& Dungan, G. H. Corn root, stalk, and ear rot diseases, 
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and their control through seed selection and breeding. Illi¬ 
nois Agr. Exp. Sta. Bull. 255: 47S. /. 1-86 + pi. 1-6. An 
1924. 

Hollick, A, A review of the fossil flora of the West Indies, with 
descriptions of new species. Bull. N. Y. Bot Gard. 12: 

259-323. pl I-J5- T 3 S 1924* 

Hollick, A., & Berry, E. f, A late Tertiary flora from Bahia, 
Brazil. Johns Hopkins Univ. Studies in Geology 5 : 1-136. 
pL i-ij. 1924. 

Holroyd, R. Morphology and physiology of the axis in Cu- 
curbitaceae. Bot. Gaz. 78 : 1-44. /. J -5 + Pi 1 5 S 

1924. 

Hutchinson, J. Contributions towards a phylogenetic classi¬ 
fication of flowering plants: III. The genera of Gyxnno- 
sperms. Kew Bull. Misc. Inf. 1924 : 49-66. 3 Ap 1924; 
IV. Proposed rearrangement of families comprising the 
Archichlamydeae. Ibid. 114-134. 29 My 1924. (Must.) 

Jean, F. C., & Weaver, J. E. Root behavior and crop yield 
under irrigation. Carnegie Inst. Wash. Publ. 357: 1-66. 
pL 1-6 . S 1924. 

Johnston, I. M- New plants of Portuguese West Africa col¬ 
lected by Mrs. Richard C. Curtis. Contr. Gray Herb. 
73 : 31-40. pL i, 2. 1924. 

Including 12 new species in various genera. 

Johnston, 1 * M. On some South American Proteaceae. Contr. 
Gray Herb. 73 : 41-42. 1924. 

Johnston, I. M. Studies in the Boraginaceae—-III. Contr. 
Gray Herb. 73 : 42-78. 1924. 

Including descriptions of many new species and genera. 

Jones, D. F. Methods of seed corn production being, revised. 
Jour, Hered. 15 : 291-298./. ij-ig. “Jl” 19 S 1924, 

Kearney, T. H. A hybrid between different species of cotton. 
Jour. Hered. 15 : 309-320./. 24-34. “JM 19 S 1924. 

Kearney,, T. H., & Scofield, C. S. The salt content of cotton 
fiber. Jour. Agr, Res. 28 : 293-295. 19 Ap 1924, 
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Knuth, R. Dioscoreaceae, in A. Engler, Pflanzenreich 4 43 : 

i“ 387 -/• 1924- 

Latoixr, B® Associations vitales des champignons avec d'autres 
vegetaux. Le Naturalists Canadien SI: 40-46. Au 1924. 

Latour, B. Griglne des plantes cultiv6es. Le Naturaliste 
Canadien 51 : 35-40. Au 1924. 

Lee, H. A. Dry rot of citrus fruits caused by a Nematospora 
species. Philippine Jour. Sci. 24 : 719-732. /. x + pL 1-2 . 
Je 1924. 
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Experiments with various plants to produce change of sex in 
the individual* 

John H. Schaffner 

The writer has had a number of plants under observation 
and has been experimenting with others which have shown be¬ 
haviors that tend to throw further light on the problem of the 
nature of sexuality. It is probable that the problem of sex can 
only be solved by the accumulation of data from many sources 
which when finally put together may give such evidence as will 
lead to the ultimate cause and nature of the remarkable sexual 
dimorphism exhibited by most living things. 

Thalictrum digicom L. 

In the spring of 1921, ten pure carpellate and ten pure stami- 
nate plants were dug up and planted in ordinary soil in shallow 
benches in the greenhouse, thus taking them out of their periodic 
environment of heat and cold and seasons of moisture and dry¬ 
ness. They were given little attention, except to keep conditions 
as unfavorable as possible without causing death. Most of these 
plants bloomed several times during the fall and winter of 1921- 
22 and also in 1922-23. No change in sex was noted but in the 
meantime nearly’ all became decrepit and began to die. By 
December 1923, only three carpellate plants were still alive and 
all the staminate had died. One of the survivors developed a 
small inflorescence which was examined December 3. It con¬ 
tained nine stamens distributed In various, otherwise carpellate 
flowers. One of the flowers, however, had two stamens. The 


* Papers from the Department of Botany, The Ohio State University, 
no. 154. 
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stamens were of varying degrees of perfection. Some had pol¬ 
len sacs with pollen, but apparently none had perfect pollen™ 

In this decidedly dioecious perennial species, therefore, it re¬ 
quired more than two years to induce a change in the sexual con¬ 
dition of the individual, but, nevertheless, one carpeilate plant 
out of ten which had passed through a number of reproductive 
periods in a purely female condition reversed this condition in 
nine of its sporophylls so that male characters developed. Evi¬ 
dently the originally determined female state was of a very in¬ 
tense and persistent character, and was only gradually overcome 
by the decided change in its metabolic processes under the unu¬ 
sual adverse environment. This plant and the other two sur¬ 
viving individuals died, with no further development of flowers, 
in the winter of 1924. The conditions should have been kept a ; 
little more favorable for growth. 

In the spring of 1922, a carpeilate plant which showed some' 
stamens was transplanted from the woods to a pot in the green*’ 
house and well fertilized with cow manure. The behavior of this 
plant was reported in 1923 in “Observations on the Sexual State 
of Various Plants”* and its record up to date is as follows: In 
September 1922, the plant bloomed again, producing 14 stamens; 
one flower having three stamens, some tw r o, and some one. In 
November of the same year, it bloomed, again with a few" sta¬ 
mens. In January 1923, it bloomed once more and this time 
only carpeilate flowers were produced, thus showing a pure fe¬ 
male state. The intermediate, bisporangiate, or intersex con¬ 
dition had been changed to a pure female state. By the end of 
March it was again in anthesis with only pure carpeilate flowers. 

In the meantime the plant was kept richly supplied with manure 
and water. At the next blooming period, May xx, 1924, the 
plant was still pure carpeilate and the same condition was con¬ 
tinued when it bloomed again on June 15 and also on July 20. 
The plant was neglected during August, but on September 8 it 
was coming into bloom with a considerable number of flowers, 
this time producing, among the pure carpeilate flowers, four in¬ 
termediate flowers, each with a single, imperfect stamen. Tbe*-—' 
next blooming period showed a small inflorescence, on November 
25, 1924, with all the flowers pure carpeilate. 


* Schaffner, John H. Ohio Jour. Sri. 23: 155. 
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It is evident, therefore, that labeling a Thalictrum dioicum 
indivdual at any blooming period as being a pure male or a pure 
female and thinking to find it so at a future date is a waste of 
energy, especially if there is very much possibility of change in 
its environment. Yet, in spite of the fact that occasionally one 
can find an individual of this species with practically all the 
flowers bisporangiate, there seems to be a fixedness about the 
monosporangiate condition which is not easily overcome. This 
condition, whatever it may be, seems to be the same as that 
which is developed in the gametophytes of all higher plants, 
where the given sexual state is handed over from the sporophyte 
without change and without in the least being disturbed by the 
reduction divisions. The sex of the gametophyte is but rarely 
reversed or changed from the state predetermined for it in the 
sporophyte. Such sporophytes as those of Thalictrum dioicum , 
with strongly fixed sexual states are, therefore, in marked con¬ 
trast to those pi Thalictrum dasycarpum F. & L., Arisaema tri~ 
phyllum (L.) Nutt., and Arisaema dracontium (L.) Schott, where 
the sexual condition is so lightly established in the individual 
that its partial or complete reversal is a comparatively easy mat¬ 
ter. Incidentally, the fact must not be overlooked that the in¬ 
termediate plant described above with a single, vernal blooming 
period in its normal habitat, under the imposed conditions, actu¬ 
ally bloomed five separate times in 1924, strung along from May 
11 to November 25. Those who have a wooden notion about 
the hereditary nature of such ecological or physiological charac¬ 
ters will need to re-examine the foundation on which they are 
standing. 

Cannabis sativa L. 

During the spring of 1924, an unusually interesting case of 
sex reversal occurred in connection with some rejuvenation ex¬ 
periments, in a carpellate hemp plant. Some hemp seed was 
planted on January 16, 1924, and, as the result of developing in 
the short-light period of winter, came into bloom in a little over 
a month, the stammate first and the carpellate somewhat later. 
When the carpellate plants were beginning to show their age, but 
before sex reversal had appeared in very many of them, they were 
rejuvenated, beginning March 21, by receiving at night, in addi¬ 
tion to the available daylight, the light from two ixo-watt mazda 
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electric bulbs. The special individual under consideration was at 
this time JO inches high, was pure carpellate, and was producing 
seed. The tip of the plant was too senile to undergo rejuvenation, 
but six branches developed from the lower part and began a vig¬ 
orous growth, showing the usual series of leaf forms that appear 
in the seedling or in a rejuvenated stem. One of the most vig¬ 
orous shoots, when it was about 6 inches long, began to bloom 
and produced twelve flowers. These flowers were all pure stami- 
nate and because of the favorable light were all perfectly typical 
in character, exactly like the summer flowers of pure staminate 
plants! There was not a vestige of femaleness about them. 
Because of the continuous light, which should have kept them 
from blooming in the first place, the plant was soon thrown back 
completely into the vegetative condition again. On June 5, the 
electric light was turned off and the rejuvenated plant grew to 
be large and vigorous, some of the branches being 6 feet tall. 
On September 8, on returning from a trip to Kansas, the entire 
plant, including the large branch that had produced the stami¬ 
nate flowers, was in full bloom and all the flowers were pure car¬ 
pellate again. On September 9, the plant, because of incon¬ 
venient size, was severely pruned and rejuvenated again by 
means of continuous light, daylight in the daytime and electric 
light at night. As discovered later, this pruning was improperly 
done, and resulted in the final death of the entire plant. By Sep¬ 
tember 20, numerous buds were developing which later made a 
good growth. These shoots were so numerous that many were 
removed and the plant then took on a more vigorous growth. 
The electric light was discontinued on December 1, and by De¬ 
cember 13 the plant began to die. It had, however, produced a 
considerable number of incipient flowers, an examination of 
which showed well-developed stigmas. At this fourth blooming 
period the plant was apparently again pure carpellate, but if 
death had not cut the blooming period short, it might still have 
developed some sex reversal, as was rather to be expected for the 
season of the year. It is now clear to the writer, from this and 
other experiments, that hemp will endure considerable pruning 
and cutting back of the active growing tops, but if the entire 
plant is cut off at or below the part still bearing leaves, or if any 
large branches are removed, death is almost sure to follow, the 
destruction gradually passing down the stem until the tissue is 
reached that is supporting the growing branches. 
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Here was a carpeliate plant, originally pure female in both 
vegetative and reproductive expression, which developed in a 
later reproductive period a pure male expression, and at a still 
later period pure female expression again. The cell lineage, 
which was originally in the female state, showed reversal to male¬ 
ness and then re-reversal to femaleness again. These reversals 
in zones of growth are similar to the zonal successions and re¬ 
versals shown by many monoecious plants, with this important 
difference, however. While a monoecious plant has a neutral 
vegetative growth and the first sexual state appears in this neu¬ 
tral tissue, the carpeliate hemp plant was, as its vegetative char¬ 
acter showed, at first in the female state, from the time of the 
embryonic development until it was rejuvenated. The behavior 
of this carpeliate plant suggests some definite methods of proce¬ 
dure to produce similar results. No flowers should have ap¬ 
peared during the vigorous vegetative growth after rejuvenation 
and the continuous light should also check sex reversal under 
normal conditions. Now the writer has shown that in experi¬ 
ments on sex reversal of carpeliate hemp plants, a considerable 
number of individuals show no reversal to maleness until they 
are becoming very senile, often not until it finally occurs in 
branches coming from very decrepit stems. In general, the 
tendency in both staminate and carpeliate plants under short 
light conditions is toward maleness. Staminate plants usually 
show reversal to femaleness most decidedly at the very beginning 
of the blooming period, while carpeliate plants, as stated, often 
show no reversal to maleness until extreme old age. In the or¬ 
dinary annual development there appears to be an up and down 
gradient, and it is on the down grade of functional activity to¬ 
ward a low functional condition that with a suitable environment 
a proper state develops for reversal to maleness. Now assuming 
that the given plant was in a very low vegetative condition and 
a very decrepit state of senility, as it actually appeared to be at 
the first rejuvenation, the rejuvenation process would begin a 
reverse gradient of physiological states becoming more and more 
normal, and the condition would be passed through in which 
hereditary factors of anthesis become active, but the senile or 
other condition which precedes the development of a male state 
was also attained at this point, in the up grade toward a normal 
vegetative condition, so the plant not only bloomed but was 
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thrown completely into a typical male expression, which lasted 
until the normal vegetative state was attained again, A method 
should, therefore, be possible by which this same result could be 
duplicated at will in a certain percentage of cases. 

Another point, which presents, itself to the writer in an ex¬ 
ample like the present one, is that such cases of re-reversal an¬ 
swer fully the contention of some who are inclined to interpret 
simple reversals as cases of abnormal chromosome or factor 
shiftings or displacements. Such explanations are not only 
contrary to the evidence in simple reversals, but become ridicu¬ 
lous in the case of double reversals. In view of the fact that 
exactly similar back and forth reversals take place in many 
known cases, as for instance in the diploid, parthenogenetic cycle 
of Leontodon , reported by Sears* * * § and others, and in the haploid, 
parthenogenetic cycle of Datura , as reported by Blakeslee and 
Belling,f it seems to the writer that any supposition except a 
physiological basis for sexuality is entirely unreasonable. 

McPheet obtained complete sex reversal in two staminate 
plants which were apparently pure staminate at first and later in 
their lives produced nothing but carpellate flowers and matured 
seeds. Such cases might give interesting results with several 
successive rejuvenations. The writer has noted such individual 
deviations from the more typical behavior of femaleness to male¬ 
ness and in his “Sex Reversal in the Japanese Hop” said that “In 
hemp the general tendency appears in age to be towards male¬ 
ness in both staminate and carpellate plants, although some in¬ 
dividuals are exceptional in this respect, ”§ McPhee obtained 
in general much lower percentages of reversal than the writer, 
which may have been due to a number of causes, as not keeping 
the plants alive long enough, too poor soil, etc. 

McPhee apparently has a rather confused notion of what 
constitutes “sex reversal,” a confusion probably arising from 
reasoning from determinate higher animals with a single develop- 

* Sears, Paul B. Amiotic parthenogenesis in Taraxacum vulgare (Lam.) 
Schrk. and Taraxacum laevigatum (Willd.) DC. Ohio Jour, Sci. 17 : 97-100. 
1917. ^ ' 

f Blakeslee, Albert F,, and Belling, John. Chromosomal mutations in the 
Jimson weed, Datura stramonium. Jour. Hered. 15 : 195-206. 1924. 

t McPhee, Hugh C. The influence of environment on sex in hemp. Cannabis 
saliva L. Jour. Agr. Res. 28 : 1067-1080. 1924, 

§ Bull. Torrey Club. 50 : 75. 1923. 
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mental period. The sex reversal is genetically and physiologi¬ 
cally the same whether it is accomplished in the plumule and 
continues for an indefinite period (which would then be a “ true*® 
sex reversal according to McPhee, because no intersexuality 
would be present) or whether it takes place in a single flower-bud 
or in a single sporophyll (which would not be sex reversal accord¬ 
ing to McPhee). If we are to discuss the intricate problem of 
sexuality in plants intelligently, we evidently need to have some 
considerable knowledge of the morphology, physiology, and 
general nature of plants. 

McPhee has not at all given a correct notion of the evidence 
published by the writer when he says: “It is true that Schaffner 
has obtained as high as 88 per cent of “sex reversal” in one plat 
which was grown in the greenhouse during the short days of 
winter, but when we consider that the plat contained only 16 
plants, we must be careful in drawing the conclusion that the 
same percentage of plants in a much larger plat would show the 
same change.” How any one could get such a notion from my 
two main papers on hemp cited by McPhee is beyond compre¬ 
hension! In plain tables among other high records are the fol¬ 
lowing: 

Plat i, 18 carpellate plants—reversed 16. 

Plat 2, 36 carpellate plants—reversed 32. 

Plat 3, 29 carpellate plants—reversed 25. 

Plat 4, 116 staminate plants—reversed 104. 

Plat 5, 66 staminate plants—reversed 62. 

Plat 6, 42 staminate plants—-reversed 39. 

Plat 7, 30 staminate plants—reversed 27. 

So there is plenty of evidence to show that the writer's con¬ 
clusion was correct that one could predict 90% or more of sex- 
reversal by employing the proper methods. It is so simple and 
easy that one with the merest knowledge of how to grow plants 
can do it. 

Morus alba L, 

A number of years ago the writer reported a very striking 
case of sex reversal in the white mulberry.* A staminate tree 
had reversed a large branch to a partly female condition, so that 

* Schaffner, John H. The nature of the diecious condition in Morus alba 
and Salix amygdaloides, Ohio Jour. Sci. 19 : 409-416. 1919. 
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the branch in question produced not only carpel late catkins and 
catkins partly carpeilate and partly staminate, but also continued 
to produce pure staminate catkins commingled with the other 
two types. Although no self-pollination was attempted, it is 
probable, from the fact that no staminate trees were near this spe¬ 
cial individual, that the abundant fruit produced was largely self- 
pollinated. However this may have been, the seed produced was 
plainly the offspring of two originally staminate parents. A con¬ 
siderable number of seedlings were grown, twelve of which were 
saved and planted in the garden near the botanical greenhouse on 
the Ohio State University Campus. Ten of these trees survived 
and developed to maturity. In the spring of their first blooming, 
period, 1922, a severe frost occurred when the flowers were be¬ 
ginning to expand, which destroyed the entire crop and no 
study could therefore be made of the sexual conditions of the 
plants. In 1923, all the ten surviving trees bloomed and were 
studied in detail. There were seven carpeilate individuals and 
three staminate individuals, and all appeared pure as to sex in 
the early part of the blooming period. But continued studies 
showed that toward the end of the blooming period some indi¬ 
viduals were intermediate in sexual expression. Two carpeilate 
plants each developed a partial staminate condition. On one 
catkin there was a staminate flower with four pollen-shedding 
stamens and some unopened stamens at the base of the catkin. 
The tip of the catkin was normally carpeilate. The other tree 
also showed a number of staminate flowers more or less perfect 
in condition. One of the staminate trees produced two catkins 
with a slight development of femaleness, having enlarged ovu- 
laries and reduced stamens. These catkins showed the usual 
carpeilate character in the tardiness of the development of the 
abscission layers. In 1924, all of the ten trees bloomed again, 
the seven carpeilate individuals being all pure carpeilate and the 
three staminate Individuals all pure staminate. No reversal 
whatever was found, although the plants were studied very 
carefully. 

This experiment, so far as it goes, shows that Yampolsky's* 
finding for Mercurialis annua , where reversed, self-pollinated 
staminate individuals tended to reproduce maleness, and re- 

* Y r ampolsky, Cecil. Inheritance of sex in Mgrcunalis annua. Am. 
Jour. Bot. 61 410-442; 1919. 
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versed, selfed carpellate individuals, tended to reproduce female- 
ness in their offspring, may be only a special case and not of 
general application. For, as stated, of the ten seedlings from the 
originally staminate mother parent, seven were female in ex¬ 
pression. It is probable that in many cases Yampolsky’s findings 
would hold, for it appears that the original sex condition of the in¬ 
dividual which has reversed the special branches or flowers should 
be more readily established again in the parasitic embryos and 
that this condition would tend to be continued or intensified up 
to maturity. But if sex is not primarily determined by specific 
hereditary factors we would expect the rule to work one way 
about as often as the other. But my material is too incomplete 
for speculation. In the spring of 1924, a staminate tree near the 
Botany-Zoology building of the Ohio State University showed 
signs of sex reversal on several small branches. Two of these 
branches were promptly covered with cloth with some staminate 
catkins included to insure self-pollination. Several self-pollinated 
fruits were thus obtained, from which 55 seedlings sprouted and 
are at present growing well in the botanical greenhouse. In sev¬ 
eral years, therefore, a good number of these plants should be 
available for study, and settle definitely the problem in so far as 
the male condition is concerned. To obtain selfed seed from car¬ 
pellate plants will not be so easy, since usually by the time stami¬ 
nate reversals are discovered, pollination from outside sources 
may already have taken place. Nevertheless, there are often very 
isolated trees In country districts, and where such are known, 
selfed seed should be readily obtained if proper precautions are 
taken. The writer has known such trees, but never in places 
available to him for study at the proper time. Any one who is 
in a position to obtain selfed seed from a carpellate white mul¬ 
berry should by all means do so. 

The question arises as to the possible parthenogenetic devel¬ 
opment of the white mulberry. But in view of the fact that 
Tahara* found 14 haploid and 28 diploid chromosomes in Morns 
indica L. and also 28 diploid chromosomes in M . alba , the life 
cycle is probably normal. Nevertheless it would be desirable 
to have the gametophytic number definitely established. If 
this has been done it is not known to the writer. Triploid mu- 

* Tahara, Masato. Ueber die Kernteilung bei Monts. Bot. Mag. Tokyo 24 ; 
281-289. 1910. 
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tants are known to occur. But on the other hand, if the white 
mulberry were parthenogenetic through diploid eggs, the results 
obtained would still show that each sex does not tend to repro¬ 
duce itself in this species. 

In any event, the white mulberry is able to reproduce off¬ 
spring of both sexual states from individuals which were origi¬ 
nally male. Apparently the seven carpellate and three staminate 
plants were produced from the union of two cells derived from 
two individuals that were originally in the male state. Crew* 
has reported the production of two chickens, one a male and the 
other a female, from two parents which were both originally 
hens, but one of which reversed its sex because of a diseased con¬ 
dition. 


Arisaema triphyllum (L.) Torr. 

The writer! published a paper in February 1922 on the con¬ 
trol of sex in Jack-in-the-pulpit, and since the experiments were 
continued for two years after the first report, the results for 
these two years are herewith presented to complete the record. 
As reported in the previous paper, 25 pure carpellate plants, five 
intermediate plants and ten pure staminate plants were dug up 
and transplanted to the north side of the botanical greenhouse. 
They were treated for maleness and the next spring, 1920, the 
nine surviving staminate plants were still pure staminate, the 
five intermediate or monoecious plant’s were all pure staminate, 
and of the 25 originally pure carpellate plants, 21 were now pure 
staminate, two were intermediate, and two remained pure carpel¬ 
late. They were immediately treated for reversal to femaleness 
and in the spring of 1921 came up as follows: The nine originally 
staminate plants were all pure carpellate except one individual 
which had three staminate flowers at the tip of its inflorescence. 
Of the five originally intermediate plants, four were pure carpel¬ 
late and one which had branched gave rise to two staminate 
shoots. Of the 25 originally pure carpellate plants, one failed to 
bloom, one was pure staminate, one wa,s intermediate carpellate 


* Crew, F. A. E. Complete sex-transformation in the domestic fowl. Jour. 
Hered. 14 : 361-362. 1923. 

f Schaffner, John H. Control of the sexual state in Arisaema triphyllum 
and Arisaema dr aeon Hum. Am. Jour. Bot. 9: 72-78. 
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with a single staminate flower at the tip of the inflorescence* and 
22 were pure carpellate again. 

In 1922, the plants having been treated for maleness, the 
control was as follows: Of the ten originally staminate plants 
six bloomed and all were pure staminate. Of the five originally 
intermediate plants, now increased to six, three bloomed, of which 
one was pure staminate, one was intermediate with only eight 
carpellate flowers at the base, and one was intermediate with a 
greater number of carpellate flowers than staminate ones. Of 
the 25 originally carpellate plants, one had twinned, both of which 
bloomed along with seven others. Of these nine plants, the twins 
and six others were pure staminate and one was intermediate 
with more carpellate flowers than staminate ones. 

The plants were immediately treated again for femaleness 
and in the spring of 1923 the results were as follows: Of the ten 
originally staminate plants, one of which had died, eight bloomed; 
seven were pure carpellate and one was nearly pure carpellate, 
having a single imperfect staminate flower at the tip. Only 
three of the numerous shoots which were appearing in the patch 
bloomed and two of them were staminate and one intermediate 
but with mostly staminate flowers. These small plants, off- 
shoots from the original conns, developed maleness in spite of 
the fact that the treatment given reversed all of the large mature 
conns. This was probably due to the small size of the offshoots 
and consequent lack of food supply, the leaf surface being, natur¬ 
ally, very small the previous year. Apparently most if not all 
small offshoots are at first staminate under ordinary conditions. 
Of the five originally intermediate plants, previously increased 
to six, four bloomed, all pure female. Of the 25 originally pure 
carpellate plants changed to 26, through one twinning by di¬ 
chotomous branching, 13 bloomed, of which ten were pure car¬ 
pellate, one was carpellate except that it had a single imperfect 
staminate flower at the tip of the inflorescence, one was inter¬ 
mediate, and one was pure staminate probably because of a re¬ 
duction of its corm by branching. From the 25 originally pure 
carpellate plants, numerous offshoots had also appeared the two 
past years and of these seven came into bloom. There were five 
pure staminate plants, one staminate with' a single carpellate 
flower at the base of the spadix, and one intermediate, but with 
more staminate flowers than carpellate ones. Thus, as in the 
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case of the offshoots from the originally staminate plants, the 
small offshoots from the originally carpellate plants were at first 
also staminate or nearly staminate in spite of the fact that the 
treatment given the previous year to induce femaleness produced' 
the proper effect in the mature plants with large corms and large 
leaf surfaces. 

It is evident that the control for the last two years was as 
perfect as for the first two years in all cases where the plant had 
not been decidedly reduced by vegetative propagation. In ex¬ 
perimenting on sex control with Arisaema triphyllum , therefore, 
the process should not be continued beyond three or four years, 
unless special means are used to prevent any considerable 
amount of vegetative multiplication, 

Arisaema dracontium (L.) Schott 

Two records were also obtained in the summer of 1922 for 
the green-dragon. Two staminate plants which had been 
treated for femaleness changed to typical monoecious individuals. 
Monoecious plants had also been treated at the same time for 
maleness, but only two came out of the ground and neither 
bloomed. The treatment was too extreme. But the evidence 
shows again that Arisaema dracontium , as stated in my 1922 
paper, changes from the staminate to the monoecious condition. 
With the cases previously reported, it is plain that Arisaema 
dracontium can be thrown from monoeciousness to pure stami- 
nateness and from pure staminateness to monoeciousness. It 
is probable that with a little experience this could be done as 
easily as the sexual condition can be changed in Arisaema tri¬ 
phyllum. 

It is interesting to remember that Arisaema is at the top of 
one of the main lines of phyletic evolution in the Aroids. It is 
not only high in the scale of morphological advancement, but is 
the only genus that contains dioecious species The lowest 
Aroids have bisporangiate flowers, the great mass of higher 
Aroids are monoecious, and Arisaema has advanced just far 
enough into the dioecious stage to show still monoecious condi¬ 
tions, as in Arisaema dracontium . A correct taxonomy and 
phylogeny will do much to help us to a correct understanding of 
the fundamental properties and possibilities of a species. 
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Summary 

1. Thalictrum dioicum was changed from a pure carpeilate 
condition to an intermediate condition, showing maleness. 
Intermediate plants have also been changed to a pure carpeilate 
condition and then back again to the original condition. These 
conditions, therefore, do not represent fixed, hereditary consti¬ 
tutions. 

2. A pure carpeilate Cannabis saliva plant has been rejuven¬ 
ated and changed to a pure male expression and then back again 
to a pure female expression. Thus a cell lineage can change from 
one sexual state to the other and back again without any change 
in chromosome complement or hereditary constitution. 

3. In Morns alba , offspring from seed produced on a reversed 
branch of a staminate plant did not tend to repeat maleness, but 
of ten individuals raised to maturity, seven were carpeilate and 
three staminate. 

4. Continuation of the experiments on Arisaema triphyllum 
show a nearly perfect control of the sex of the individual for the 
third and fourth years of the experiment. They also show that 
the small offshoots, whether they come from plants which are 
for the time being either carpeilate or staminate and whether 
they have been treated for femaleness or maleness, are probably 
nearly always in the male condition at their first blooming period* 

5. In 1922, two staminate plants of A risaema dracontium were 
changed to typical monoecious individuals, adding to the record 
of definitely induced sex reversal in this species. 

6. All of these experiments add decidedly to the weight of 
the accumulating evidence that sexuality is primarily a physio¬ 
logical condition, that it is primarily not at all Mendelian in 
nature and not amenable to Mendelian analysis; that it can fre¬ 
quently be controlled and reversed at will, even with our present 
crude methods, and that it is preeminently a subject for ecologi¬ 
cal and physiological experimentation. 

7. A final conclusion is that the time has arrived for an honest 
revision of the ordinary textbooks and treatises dealing with 
heredity and sex, to conform them to the evidence established, 
and to discontinue the presentation of untenable hypotheses, 
which in the first place had little more evidence in fact as a basis 
for their promulgation than the fertile imagination of their pro¬ 
ponents. 

Columbus, Ohio 




Studies on the flora of northern South America—II! 


H. A. Gleason 
(with plate 3) 

New or noteworthy species of Centropogon and Siphocampylus 

The genus Centropogon , so abundantly represented in the 
Andean region of northwestern South America, may be con¬ 
veniently divided into three groups, based largely on superficial 
characters and not always indicative of true relationships among 
the species. One of these, characterized by the presence of 
branched hairs resembling those of Verbascum , has been discussed 
in the preceding number of this series. A second is characterized 
by the crowding of the flowers into a dense terminal cluster or 
raceme, while the third has axillary flowers subtended by normal 
foliage leaves. The second of these may in turn be divided into 
two portions, the one with large leaves, a crowded inflorescence, 
and erect sepals, commonly represented in herbaria by C. sped - 
osus Planch., C. Planchoms Zahlbr., and the Central American 
C. nutans Planch. & Oerst., and aptly called section Amplifolii 
by Zahlbruckner; the other with small leaves, an elongate inflor¬ 
escence, and reflexed sepals, best illustrated in American herbaria 
by the Bolivian C. yungasensis Britton. The third group is 
still more easify susceptible of division into a portion with peni- 
cillate anthers and another with appendicuiate anthers, of which 
the "widely distributed C. cornutus (L.) Druce (C. surinamensis L.) 
is the best known example. 

Centropogon, Group Amplifolii 

This easily recognized group of species, distinguished first by 
Zahlbruckner, is characterized chiefly by the inflorescence, which 
consists of an abbreviated, brae ted raceme, in which the flowers 
are borne on short peduncles. The anther-appendage consists 
of concrescent hairs, producing a stiff, erect or reflexed, triangular 
scale; the leaves are large and thin and frequently broadest above 
the middle; the sepals are erect or appressed; the corollas are red; 
the pubescence, if any, is thin, and consists of straight or barely 
crooked short hairs. There is usually a sharp distinction in 
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size between the uppermost foliage leaf and the lowest bract, 
and the raceme is in some species conspicuously elevated above 
the uppermost leaf. In a few species, the raceme tends to elon¬ 
gate after flowering, or continues to bear crowded flowers at the 
end, while the lower, fruiting portion is elongated. In such cases, 
the members of the Amplifolii may bear a superficial resemblance 
to the related group Axillares, containing, among others,' the 
well-known C. cornutus (L.) Druce. The group is also closely 
related to C. yungasensis Britton and its allies, which also have 
a terminal raceme, usually more elongate, however, and in which 
the sepals are distinctly spreading or reflexed. Thirty-five spe¬ 
cies of Centropogon have been described with these characters and 
probably belong to this group. Those known to me from South 
America, including several additional species, may be distin¬ 
guished as follows: 

A. Sepals contiguous or united at base, the sinuses 
therefore narrow and acute; anther-appendage 
without a basal zone of separate hairs. 

I. Calyx strongly gamosepalous. 

Calyx-lobes broadly ovate, prominently dentate.. 1. C.roseus 
Calyx-lobes triangular-lanceolate. 


Anther-tube densely hirsute. 2. C. gamosepalus 

Anther-tube essentially glabrous. 3. C, capiiatus 

II. Sepals separate, or barely united at their bases. 

Sepals 4-5 mm. long, about equaling the hypan- 
thium; leaves ample, obovate, abruptly apic- 

ulate..... 4. C. grandis 

Sepals 6-12 mm. long, much exceeding the 
hypanthium. 

Calyx and corolla glabrous or essentially so. 

Sepals 5-6 mm. long, 3 mm. wide. 5. C. Bangi 

Sepals 10 mm. long, 2 mm. wade.. 6. C. amplifolius 

Calyx and corolla distinctly hirtellous. 

Leaves closely puberulent on the veins 
beneath with very short brown hairs; 

sepals prominently veined.. 7. C. congestus 

Leaves hirsute beneath on the veins, and fre¬ 
quently also on the surface. 

Corolla about 30 mm, long. 

Leaves elliptic to obovate-oblong, broad. 

Sepals 16 mm. long; anthers pilose.... 8 . C, gesnerioides 


Sepals 4-5 mm, long; anthers gla¬ 
brous ..... 9. C, gesneraeformh 

Leaves narrowly lance-oblong, about 6 

times as long as wide.. 10. C. angustus 
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Corolla about 45 mm. long. 11. C. serratus 

B. Sepals separated by broad, flat or rounded sinuses; 
anther-appendage (except in one species) with 
a distinct basal zone of hairs. 

Sepals 1-4 mm. long, shorter than the hypanthium. 

Leaves conspicuously long-acuminate at base. 

Corolla stout, 12 mm. wide at the throat 


when pressed; sepals ovate, 2 mm. long. ... 12. C. curvatus 
Corolla slender, less than 10 mm. wide at the 
throat when pressed. 

Calyx glabrous; sepals appressed. 13. C. parvulus 

Calyx hirtellous; sepals recurved at the 

extreme tip. 14. C. arcuatus 

Leaves rounded to broadly acute at base. 15. C. cuspidatus 

Sepals 9-12 mm. long. 

Leaves obtuse, softly pubescent beneath. 16. C. beslerioides 

Leaves acute or acuminate, glabrous beneath. 

Leaves minutely callous-denticulate; bracts 

obtuse, entire. 17. C. pedicellaris 

Leaves finely ciliate, denticulate; bracts acute, 

denticulate. 18. C. ciliatus 

Sepals 5~7 mm. long. 

Corolla-tube abruptly bent, nearly or quite at 

right angles. 19. C, aggregains 

Corolla-tube straight or curved, but never 
approaching a right angle. 

Leaves obovate-oblong, broadest well above 

the middle, long-cuneate at base.. 20. C. speciosus 

Leaves oblong, broadest at or below the 
middle. 

Leaves softly pubescent beneath. 21. C. albolimbatus 

Leaves glabrous beneath. 

Leaves broadly rounded at base.. 22, C. prostratus 

Leaves acute at the base. 

Anther-tube glabrous or essentially so.. 23. C. sclanifolius 
Anther-tube hirsute on the dorsal side 
with violet hairs... 24. C. Planchonis 


i. Centropogon roseus Rusby, Bull. N. Y. Bot. 

Card. 8: 123. 1912. 

Bolivia; Tumupasa, Dept. La Paz, alt. 1800 ft., Williams 584 
(type, herb. N. Y. Botanical Garden) 10 Jan. 1902. 

2. Centropogon gamosefalus Zahlbr. Ann. 

Naturh. Hofmus. Wien 6: 434. 1891. 

Peru: Tarapoto, Dept. Loreto, Spruce4131 (type, herb. Kew). 
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3, Centropogon capitatus 'Drake, Jour, cle Bot. 3 : 

238. 1889. 

Ecuador: Huacapamba, near Loja, Poortman 198 (type, herb. 
Mus. Paris). Peru: Tarapoto, Spruce 4132 . 

4. Centropogon grandis (Li.) Pres!, Prod. 

Monog. Lobel. 48. 1836. 

Lobelia grandis Li. Suppl. 394. 1781. 

Siphocampylus grandis G. Don, Gen. Syst. 3 : 702. 1834. 

Colombia: near Bogota, alt. 2560 m., Bonpland (herb. Mus 
Paris); Tequendama, Dept. Cundinamarca, alt. 2400 m., Pennell 
i960 , 15-Sept. 1917; Salento, Dept. Calclas, alt. 2100-2500 m., 
Pennell 8866, 25-31 July 1922. 

5. Centropogon Bangi Zahlbr. Bull, Torrey Club 24 : 

372. 1897. 

Bolivia: Yungas, forest region northeast of La Paz, alt. 4000 
ft,, Bang 500 (type); Rusby 1093, 1885. 

6. Centropogon amplifolius Vatke, Linnaea 38 : 716. 

1874. 

Bolivia: Santa Rosa, Kuntze . Peru: La Merced, Dept, Junin, 
alt. about 4000 ft., Macbride $662, 27 Aug.-i Sept. 1923. 

7. Centropogon congestus n. sp. Stem herbaceous, strongly 
angled or grooved and somewhat flattened above, thinly puberu- 
lent when young, glabrous in age, the internodes 3-4 cm. long; 
leaf-blades thin and membranous, oblong to oblong-obovate, 
15-28 cm. long, 6-10 cm. wide, abruptly short-acuminate, 
sharply serrulate (about 6 teeth per cm. of margin, 0.5 mm. high), 
each tooth with an oblong, intramarginal callosity, acuminate 
at the base into an indefinite petiole 1-3 cm. long, above glabrous 
on the surface, minutely puberulent on the midvein, beneath 
minutely puberulent, thinly on the surface, densely on the 
principal veins; lateral veins about 1 cm. apart, diverging at 
nearly right angles and arcuately ascending; inflorescence a 
terminal crowded raceme, at length elongate; floral leaves oblong 
to oblanceolate, 2-3 cm. long, sharply acute, cuneate at base, 
pubescent like the foliage leaves; pedicels 2-3 cm. long, slender, 
sparsely pubescent; hvpanthium urceolate-hemispheric, 5 mm. 
high, 8 mm. wide when pressed, sparsely puberulent; sepals 
narrowly triangular, 10 mm. long, 3 mm. wide at base, about 
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7-rlbbed, reticulate-veined, minutely puberulent, separated by 
acute sinuses, or gamosepalous for 1 mm. at the base: corolla 
red, sparsely puberulent, 30 mm. long, the tube prominently 
decurved, 23 mm. long, the lobes triangular-falcate, acuminate, 
prominently deflexed; filaments glabrous, exserted 5-7 mm.; 
anther-tube pubescent, especially at the base, the two -lower 
anthers with a cartilaginous appendix. Fig., i. 

Type, Pennell 10,169, collected 30 Aug. 1922 at Pereira, Dept. 
Caldas, Colombia, altitude 1400-1500 m., and deposited in the 
herbarium of the New York Botanical Garden. Other collec¬ 
tions are Pennell, Killip & Hazen 8726, Rio Quindio, above Ar¬ 
menia, Dept. Caldas, alt. 1400-1600 m., 25 July 1922; Killip 6* 
Hazen 8764, Salento, Dept. Caldas, alt. 1600-1900 m.. 27-31 
July 1922; Lehmann 1201; and Dawe 804, Quindio, alt. 2000 m,, 
1918, in the same herbarium. 

8. Centropogon gesnerioides n. sp. All parts of the plant 
subhirsute with straight or slightly curved, flattened, white 
hairs, tapering regularly from the base to the apex; stem herba¬ 
ceous or suflruticose, strongly angled above, becoming glabrous 
with age; leaves obovate-oblong, thin and membranous, the 
largest 24 cm. long by 8.5 cm. wide, acuminate, minutely 
denticulate with callous, mainly intramarginal teeth (about 
5-7 teeth per cm. of margin, 0.4 mm. high), acuminate at base 
into an indefinite petiole 2-3 cm. long, thinly pubescent above, 
more densely beneath, especially along the principal veins; 
lateral veins about 1 cm. apart, widely divergent and arcuately 
ascending; inflorescence a terminal raceme, at length elongate; 
floral leaves oblong, sessile, 2-3 cm. long, densely pubescent; 
pedicels slender, 2 cm. long; hypanthium urceolate-hemispheric, 

4 mm. long, 7 mm. wide when - pressed, densely pubescent ; 
sepals triangular, erect or somewhat spreading, 16 mm. long, 

5 mm. wide at base, acuminate, sparsely denticulate; corolla 
red, conspicuously hirsute, especially distally, 30 mm. long, 
the tube prominently decurved, 25 mm. long, the lobes triangular- 
falcate, acuminate, deflexed; filaments hirsute, especially toward 
the summit, exserted 3-4 mm.; anther-tube 7 mm. long, sparsely 
pilose, the two lower anthers with a cartilaginous appendix. 
Fig. 2. 

Type, Piiiier 691 , collected Dec. 1905, Cuesti de Tocoti, 
road from Buenaventura to Cali, Dept. El Valle, Colombia* 
altitude 1500-1900 m., and deposited in the United States Na¬ 
tional Herbarium. The species is sharply differentiated from 
C. congestus Gleason by its larger sepals and hirsute pubescence; 
from C. gesneraeformis Drake by its longer sepals, longer hairs, 
and hirsute anthers. 
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9, C. gesneraeformis Drake, Jour, de Bot 3 : 

239. 1889. 

Peru: Mima, Dept. Huanuco, alt. about 7000 ft., Macbride 
jq82 , 23 May-~4 June 1923. Ecuador: Huacapamba, near Loja, 
Poortman 224 (type, herb. Mus. Paris). Colombia: “Balsillas n 
on Rio Balsillas, Dept. Huila, alt. 2100-2200 m., Rusby & Pen¬ 
nell 790 , 816 , 3-5 Aug. 1917; “La Gallera,” Micay Valley, Dept 
El Cauca, alt. 1400-1500 m., Killip 7700 , 29-30 June 1922. . 

10. Centropogon angustus n. sp. Stem herbaceous, 6-12 
dm. high, prominently grooved, closely and finely pubescent; 
leaves thin, membranous, narrowly oblong, 14-17 cm. long, 
2.5-3 cm. wide, long-acuminate, prominently and irregularly 
serrulate (about 6 teeth per cm. of margin, 0.5-1 mm. high), 
each tooth with a narrow intramarginal callosity, long-cuneate 
at base into an indefinite petiole 1-2 cm. long, minutely and 
sparsely puberulent on the surface, densely pubescent on the 
veins above, sparsely short-hirsute on the veins beneath; lateral 
veins inconspicuous, 5-8 mm. apart, strongly ascending; in¬ 
florescence a crowded terminal raceme, the floral leaves resemb¬ 
ling the cauline in form, and pubescence gradually reduced in 
size from 10 to 2 cm, in length; pedicels slender, finely pubescent, 
3 cm. long at anthesis, ultimately elongating to 7 cm.; hypan- 
thium urceolate-hemispheric, 4 mm. long, 7 mm. wide when 
pressed, thinly pubescent with short, straight, white hairs; 
sepals erect, narrowly triangular, 11 mm. long, 3.5 mm. wide 
at the base, acuminate, entire, pubescent like the hypanthium; 
corolla red, slightly decurved, about 30 mm. long, the tube 22 
mm. long, minutely puberulent, the lobes narrowly triangular- 
falcate, acuminate, deflexed; filaments barely exserted, essenti¬ 
ally glabrous; anther-tube 6-7 mm. long, glabrous, the two 
lower anthers with a cartilaginous appendix. Fig. 3. 

Type, Macbride 4967 , collected 17-26 July 1923, at Vilca- 
bamba, hacienda on Rio Chinchao, Dept. Hu&nuco, Peru, alti¬ 
tude about 6000 feet, and deposited in the herbarium of The New 
York Botanical Garden (duplicate in herb. Field Museum). The 
species is distinguished from all of its relatives, including C. con - 
gesius Gleason, C, gesneraeformis Drake, and C. gesnerioides Glea¬ 
son, by its narrow leaves and sepals, its large floral leaves, and 
elongate pedicels. 

11. Centropogon serratus n. sp. Stem shrubby, climbing, 
densely pubescent or subtomentose above with stout, flattened, 
crooked, pale brown hairs, glabrescent with age, the internodes 
2-4 cm. long; petioles stout, 5-8 mm. long, pubescent like the 
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stem; leaf-blades thin and membranous, broadly elliptic, 8-9 
cm. long, 4.5 cm. wide, obtuse, broadly cuneate and somewhat 
inequilateral at base, prominently serrate (2-3 teeth per cm. 
of margin, 1-1.5 mm. high), each tooth with an oblong intra- 
marginal callosity, very sparsely short-hirsute with pale brown 
hairs above, more prominently so on the surface beneath and 
densely on the principal veins; lateral veins 8-12 mm. apart, 
ascending at an angle of 45°, veinlets inconspicuously reticulate; 
inflorescence a crowded terminal raceme; floral leaves obovate, 
20-25 mm. long, 12-17 mm. wide, short-petioled, pubescent like 
the cauline, but more densely; pedicels 2-3 cm. long, pubescent 
like the stem; hypanthium broadly hemispheric, 5 mm. high, 
8 mm. wide when pressed, thinly hirsute with the same type of 
hairs; sepals erect, narrowly triangular, 6 mm. long, 3 mm. 
wide at base, densely hirsute, entire, separated by acute sinuses; 
corolla red, 45 mm. long, thinly pubescent with stout, flattened, 
white hairs, the tube straight, 40 mm. long, the lobes triangular- 
falcate, strongly deflexed; filaments barely exserted, glabrous; 
anther-tube 7 mm. long, purple, sparsely short-hirsute at the 
apex, the two lower anthers with a cartilaginous appendix. 
Fig. 4. 

Type, Killip 97S9, collected 14 Aug. 1922, Quebrada Caja- 
marca to “ Mermillon, ” New Quindio Trail, Dept. Tolima, Co¬ 
lombia, and deposited in the herbarium of The New' York Botan¬ 
ical Garden. The species is well characterized by its promi¬ 
nently serrate leaves, its coarse subtomentose pubescence, and 
its large corollas. 

12. Centropogon curvatus n, sp. Stem apparently herba¬ 
ceous, angled, sparsely pubescent above, soon becoming glabrous, 
the internodes 1-2 cm. long; leaf-blades narrowly elliptic-oblong, 
thin and membranous, 15-20 cm. long, 3-4, or rarely 5, cm. 
wide, acuminate, minutely denticulate with barely salient 
callous teeth (about 2 teeth per cm. of margin, 0,2 mm. high), 
acuminate at base into an indefinite petiole 12-20 mm. long, 
glabrous on both sides; lateral veins 15-20 mm. apart, ascending 
at an angle of 45 0 , the veinlets obscure and reticulate; inflores¬ 
cence a terminal, few-flowered, subcapitate raceme, the floral 
leaves 15 mm. long; pedicels pubescent, 8-10 mm. long; hypan¬ 
thium broadly hemispheric, 3 mm. high, 7 mm. wide when 
pressed, sparsely and minutely pubescent; sepals erect, appressed, 
triangular, 2.5 mm. long, 1.5 mm. wide at base, acute, minutely 
ciliate, separated by broad sinuses; corolla 38 mm. long, minutely 
puberulent, the tube prominently decurved and 12 mm. wide 
at the throat, the lobes broadly triangular-falcate, short, acumi¬ 
nate, deflexed; filaments glabrous, becoming pubescent at the 
summit, exserted 5-8 mm.; anther-tube 9 mm. long, densely 
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pubescent on the dorsal side with purple hairs, the two lower 
anthers with a cartilaginous appendix. Fig. 5. 

Type, Rusby & Pennell 948, collected i~8 Aug. 1917, east of 
Neiva, Dept. Huila, Colombia, altitude 1300-1800 111., and de¬ 
posited in the herbarium of The New York Botanical Garden. 
The species is distinguished from others of this group with mi¬ 
nute sepals by its unusually long and stout corolla. 

13. Centropogon parvulus n. sp. Stem climbing, faintly 
striate or somewhat angled above, closely and scabrously pubes¬ 
cent, the internodes 2.5-5 cm. long; petioles stout, puberulent, 
4 mm. long; leaf-blades oblong-lanceolate or narrowly oblong- 
elliptic, 8-12 cm. long, 25-35 mm. wide, acuminate, sharply 
serrulate (2-3 teeth per cm. of margin, 0.5 mm. high), gradually 
tapering to an acute base, glabrous above, minutely puberulent 
on the plane, prominently reticulate veins beneath; inflores¬ 
cence a crowded terminal raceme, eventually elongate; floral 
leaves reduced to subulate bracts 4 mm. long; pedicels 15-25 
mm. long, minutely bracteolate near the base; hypanthium 
subglobose, 7 mm. long, 6 mm. wide when pressed, glabrous; 
sepals appressed, triangular, 3 mm. long, 1 mm. wide at base, 
glabrous, separated by broad flat sinuses; corolla yellow, red 
toward the base, strongly decurved, scabrellate, the tube 30 
mm. long, the lobes broadly triangular-falcate, strongly deflexed, 
the upper 10 mm. long; filaments included; anther-tube densely 
hirsute with pale yellow hairs, the two lower anthers with a 
cartilaginous appendix. Fig. 6 . 

Type, Macbride4848, collected 19-23 June 1923, Cushi, Peru, 
altitude about 5000 feet, and deposited in the herbarium of The 
New York Botanical Garden (duplicate in herb. Field Museum). 
Its nearest relative is C. arcuatus WImmer, in which the calyx 
and corolla are strongly hirtellous and the sepals recurved at the 
apex. 

14. Centropogon arcuatus Wimmer, Repert. 

Spec. Nov. 19 :242. 1924. 

Ecuador; Andes, Spruce5375 (duplicate of type in herb. Kew, 
Gray). 

15. Centropogon cuspidatus A. DC. Prodr. 

7:346. 1839. 

Peru; La Merced, alt. about 4000 ft,, Macbride5654, 27 Aug. 
-I Sept. 1923; Pampayacu, alt. 3500 ft, Macbride $088 , 19-25 
July 1923; Dombey (type, herb. Mus. Paris). 
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16. Centropogon beslesioides (H.B.K.) A. DC. 

Prodr. 7 : 346. 1839. 

Lobelia beslerioides H.B.K., Nov. Gen. & Sp. 3 : 306. 1818. 

Colombia: Popayan Andes (?), Bo upland (type, herb. Mus. 
Paris); “Pinares” above Salento, Dept. Caldas, alt. 2700- 
2900 m., Pennell gjjj , 2-10 Aug. 1922; “Alaska” above Salento, 
alt. 3100-3400 m., Pennell , gj/6 , 7 Aug. 1922. 

17. Centropogon pedicellaris n. sp. Stem herbaceous or 
suft'ruticose, irregularly striate when dry, glabrous below the 
inflorescence, the internodes 3-6 cm. long; petioles 15 mm. long, 
glabrous, flat, somewhat winged by the decurrent blade; leaf- 
blade elliptic-obovate, thin and membranous, bright green, the 
largest 17 cm. long by 7 cm. wide, the upper gradually reduced, 
abruptly narrowed into a rounded, sometimes mucronulate 
cusp 3 mm. long, minutely denticulate with broad, rounded, 
callous teeth (3-4 teeth per cm. of margin, barely salient), cuneate 
or acuminate at base, glabrous; veins plane but conspicuous, 
the laterals 10-15 mm. apart, ascending at an angle of 45 0 , the 
veinlets reticulate; inflorescence a subcapitate raceme, soon 
becoming elongate, the axis hirtellous; floral leaves obovate, 
persistent, obtuse, scabrellate-pubescent, 15-20 mm. long at 
anthesis, enlarging to 4-5 cm. long; pedicels slender, hirtellous, 
equaling the subtending leaves, after anthesis persistent, strongly 
angled, much thickened, and strongly curved; hypanthium 
hemispheric, 5 mm. high, 7-8 mm. wide when pressed, sparsely 
pubescent; sepals somewhat spreading, narrowly triangular, 9 
mm. long, 2 mm. wide at base, puberulent, especially on the 
inner face, separated by narrow but flat sinuses; corolla red, 
sparsely puberulent, the tube nearly straight, 40 mm. long, 
the lobes triangular-falcate, 9-12 mm. long; filaments not ex- 
serted, glabrous; anther-tube 8 mm. long, glabrous, the two 
lower anthers with a cartilaginous appendix. Figs. 7, 8. 

Type, Pennell 761 g , collected 1 July 1922, “San Jose/ 1 San 
Antonio, Dept. El Cauca, Colombia, altitude 2100-2500 m., and 
deposited in the herbarium of The New York Botanical Garden, 
Another collection from the same locality is Pennell 6 s Killip 
7414 , 28 June 1922. Lehmann g88 is also assigned to this spe¬ 
cies. In foliage and floral characters, C. pedicellaris stands 
close to C. grandis (Li.) Presl, but is distinguished by its elon¬ 
gate raceme, its longer sepals with flat sinuses, and especially by 
its persistent thickened pedicels. 

The same herbarium contains four sheets collected in the 
same immediate vicinity at “La Gallera,” Micay Valley, two 
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of them on the same day as the type, in which the leaves are pro¬ 
portionately longer and much more acuminate, the floral leaves 
narrower and sharply acute, and the raceme less elongate. These 
may be tentatively considered as a variety of C. pedicellatis , 
under the name gallerensis n. var. They are Killip 7701 (type), 
collected 29-30 June 1922 (duplicate in U. S. Nat Herb.) Killip 
7 & 95 i 7948 * and 7967. 

18. Cexitropogon ciliatus n. sp. Stem, foliage, inflorescence, 
hypanthium, calyx, and corolla glabrous; stem apparently 
herbaceous, greenish-brown, somewhat grooved or angled; leaf- 
blades obovate, deep green, membranous, 14 cm. long, 55-65 
mm. wide, abruptly acuminate, cuneate at base into an indefinite 
petiole as much as 8 mm. long, sharply and finely denticulate- 
ciliate with triangular, callous-acuminate teeth, interspersed 
with slender, subulate, callous teeth of the same length (about 
16 teeth per cm. of margin, 0.6-1 mm. long); veins barely elevated 
beneath, the laterals 10-15 mm. apart, broadly divergent and 
curved-ascending, the veinlets inconspicuously reticulate; in¬ 
florescence a subcapitate raceme; floral leaves ovate-oblong, 
10-18 mm. long, acuminate, ciliate-denticulate; pedicels 3 cm. 
long; hypanthium urceolate-hemispheric, 5 mm. long, promi¬ 
nently 5-gibbous above the base; sepals erect, narrowdy triangular, 
10 mm. long, sparsely denticulate near the tip; corolla bright 
red, the tube slightly curved, 28 mm. long; filaments not ex- 
serted; anther-tube densely hirsute on the dorsal commissures 
with purple hairs, the two lower anthers with a cartilaginous 
appendix. Fig. 9. 

Type, Macbride 4028 , collected 23 May-4 June 1923, in 
dense forests at Muna, Peru, altitude about 7000 feet, and depos¬ 
ited in the herbarium of The New York Botanical Garden (dup¬ 
licate in herb. Field Museum). The species is distinct within 
the group Amplifolii by its peculiar ciliate-denticulate leaves. 

19. Centropoggn aggregatus (Rusby) Gleason, 

Bull. Torrey Club 48 : 199. 1921. 

Siphocampylus aggregatus Rusby, Bull. N. Y. Bot. Card. 8: 122. 

1912. 

Bolivia: Rio Machochorisa, near At£n, Dept. La Paz, alt. 
3500 ft., Williams 1579 (type, herb. N. Y. B. G.), 4 Aug. 1902. 

20. Centropggon speciosus Planch. Flore 
Serres6:i6. 1850-51. 

Venezuela: Colonia Tovar, Fendler 728; M6rida, altitude 
6000 ft., Funck & Schlim 873 (type, herb. Mus. Paris). Colombia: 
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La Cumbre, Dept, El Valle, alt. 1550-2000 m., Pennell 5150, 7-10 
May 1922, Ilazen 11,821, 11-16 July 1922, Killip & Hazen 11,11 $, 
9 Sept 1922. 

21. Centropogon albqlimbatus Wimmer, Repert. 

Spec. Nov. 19 : 242. 1924. 

Colombia: near Fusagasuga, Dept. Cundinamarea, Linden 
864 (duplicate of type in herb. Mus. Paris); Jervise; Triana . 

22. Centropogon prostratus Benth. Pi. Hartw. 

212. 1845. 

Ecuador: Quito Andes, Hartweg 212 (type, herb. Kew). 

23. Centropogon solanifolius Benth. PL Hartw. 

139* 1844. 

Ecuador: Mountains of Paccha [Prov. El Oro] Hartweg 779 
(type, herb. Kew). 

24. Centropogon Planchonis Zahlbr., Repert. 

Spec. Nov. 14 :133. 1915. 

Colombia: Rio Buga, near Cauca, alt. 1600 m., Lehmann 776 
(type); “Miraflores,” Palmira, Dept. El Valle, alt. 1800-2100 m., 
Killip 6144 , 27 May 1922; La Cumbre, El Valle, alt. 1600- 
1800 m., Killip & Hazen 11114 , 9 Sept. 1922; Popayan, Dept. 
Ei Cauca, ait. 1600-1700 m., Pennell & Killip 7192, 24, 26 June, 
1922; Apia, Dept. Caldas, alt. 1600-1900 m., Pennell 10284, 4*~5 
Sept. 1922; Rio San Rafael, below Cerro Tatama, Caldas, alt. 
2200-2400 m. f Pennell 10321, 7-11 Sept. 1922; a La Virginia,” 
Libano, Dept. Tolima, alt. 1200-1500 m,, Pennell 3272, 22 Dec. 

1917* 

Centropogon, Group Axillares 

Among the species with axillary flowers and appendiculate 
anthers, including C. cormdus (L.) Druce and C. oblongus Benth., 
the following two undescribed species have been distinguished. 

Centropogon decemlobus n. sp. Stem shrubby, irregularly 
grooved and angled or somewhat flattened, glabrous, the inter¬ 
nodes eventually 5 cm. ong; petioles slender, glabrous, 1 cm. 
long; leaf-blades membranous, pale green, narrowly ovate, 7-12 
cm. long, 3-5 cm. wide, the upper gradually reduced, abruptly 
acuminate to an obtuse, mucronulate tip, minutely serrulate 
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with low, appressed or incurved teeth (about 3 teeth per cm. of 
margin, 0.3 mm. high), abruptly narrowed to a short-cuneate, 
somewhat inequilateral base, glabrous; lateral veins 7-9 mm. 
apart, broadly divergent, curved-ascending, the plane veinlets 

prominently reticulate beneath; peduncles axillary, 8.-15 mm. 

long, closely pubescent, subulately bracteolate near the base; by- 
pan thin m hemispheric, 5 mm. high, 8 mm. wide when pressed, 
glabrous; sepals appressed, ovate-triangular, 2-3 mm. long, 2 
mm. wide at the base, acute, entire, glabrous, separated by broad, 
distinctly convex or semicircular sinuses; corolla red, 45 mm. 
long, minutely puberulent, the tube 38‘mm. long, slightly de- 
curved, the lobes triangular-falcate; filaments exserted 2-5 mm., 
glabrous; anther-tube glabrous, 8-9 mm. long, the two lower 
anthers tipped with a cartilaginous appendix. Fig. 10. 

Type, Pennell 10,233 , collected 3 Sept. 1922, San Jose, Dept. 
Caldas, Colombia, altitude 1500-"!800 in., and deposited in the 
herbarium of The New York Botanical Garden. Another col¬ 
lection is Pennell 10,603 , Santuario, Dept. Caldas, alt. 2000- 
2300 m., 13-14 Sept. 1922, bearing depressed-globose fruits, and 
with most of the leaves sharply acuminate. 

Centropogon Purdieanus n. sp. Stem herbaceous, probably 
climbing, strongly grooved and angled, thinly scabrellate- 
pubescent, the internodes 2-4 cm. long; petioles slender, 12- 
15 mm. long, pubescent; leaf-blades oblong-ovate, somewhat 
falcate, 8-11 cm. long, 3-4 cm. wide, acute, crenulate, with 
triangular callous teeth between the crenations (about 3-4 teeth 
per cm. of margin), broadly cuneate to obtuse and somewhat 
inequilateral at base, sparsely puberulent on both surfaces, 
especially on the veins beneath; lateral veins 12-18 mm. apart, 
strongly curved-ascending, anastomosing near the margin, the 
veinlets plane and reticulate; peduncles axillary, 12-15 mm. 
long, densely pubescent; hypanthium broadly hemispheric, 
5 mm. high, 9 mm. wide when pressed, thinly but closely pubes¬ 
cent; sepals erect or somewhat spreading, broadly triangular, 
1.5-2 mm. long and wide, thinly pubescent; corolla 5 cm. long, 
somewhat decurved, sparsely 7 puberulent, red, the lobes triangu¬ 
lar-falcate; filaments glabrous; anther-tube 9 mm. long, glabrous 
except for a few white hairs near the tip, the two lower tipped 
with a cartilaginous appendix. Fig. ii. 

Type, Pur die ^ collected in the mountains of New Granada, 
and deposited in the Gray Herbarium. The herbarium at Kew 
contains six sheets of this species, all collected by Purdie, and 
probably all duplicates. One bears the number “seeds 640” 
and some are labeled “woods of Antioquia. ” The species differs 
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from C. decemlobus Gleason in the conspicuous pubescence which 
extends to almost every part of the plant. 

Recent'' collections in Ecuador and Colombia also include 
four undescribed species with axillary peduncles and penicillate 
anthers. 

Centropogon leucophyllus n. sp. Stem herbaceous, finely 
striate, minutely puberulent when young, becoming glabrous 
on the first expanded'internode; petioles 8-20 mm. long, about 
one third as long as the blade, margined, ciliate; leaf-blades 
ovate, 35-60 mm. long, 14-28 mm. wide, acute or subacuminate 
to a blunt tip, crenate (about 4 or 5 teeth per cm. of margin, 
0.5 mm. high or less), broadly obtuse to rounded and somewhat 
inequilateral at base, dull green and glabrous above, pale 
green and very minutely puberulent beneath; lateral veins 4-6 
pairs, mostly approximate toward the base of the blade, strongly 
ascending, veinlets inconspicuous, scarcely anastomosing; pe¬ 
duncles axillary, 3-5 cm. long, slender, minutely puberulent, 
subulate-bibracteolate near the base; hypanthium hemispheric, 
4 mm. high, 6 mm. wide when pressed, minutely puberulent; 
sepals widely spreading to subreflexed, oblong-triangular, 8 mm. 
long, 2.5 mm. wide at base, tapering regularly to the apex, 
minutely ciliate and puberulent, with 2 or 3 teeth on each side, 
separated by narrow acute sinuses; corolla purple, tipped with 
white, minutely puberulent, the tube lightly decurved, about 
25 mm. long, the lobes almost straight, the upper oblong, 8 mm. 
long, the lateral and lower triangular, 5-6 mm. long; filaments 
not exserted, glabrous; anther-tube 5 mm. long, glabrous, the 
two lower anthers penicillate; fruit a berry. Fig. 12. 

Type, Pennell 10,490, collected 8-10 Sept. 1922, Cerro 
Tatama, Dept. Caldas, Colombia, altitude 3200-3400 m., and 
deposited in the herbarium of The New York Botanical Garden. 
Other collections are Pennell 10,419, Rio San Rafael, below Cerro 
Tatama, altitude 2500-2800 m., 7-11 Sept. 1922; Pennell 9331, 
“ Pinares” above Salento, Dept. Caldas, alt. 2700-2900 m,, 2-10 
Aug. 1922; and I)awe 736, Ruiz, at Termales, alt. 3000 m., 1918. 
These specimens are constant in the character of the flower, ve¬ 
nation, and pubescence, but differ considerably in the size and 
shape of their leaves. In Dawe’s collection these are broadly 
ovate, blunt at the apex, truncate or subcordate at base, and not 
exceeding 25 by 30 mm. in size; in 9351 they are oblong-ovate, 
as large as 26 by 58 mm.; and in 10,419, which was noted by the 
collector as growing in the shade, they are very thin, elongate- 
ovate, and as large as 46 by 96 mm. 
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Centropogon carpinoides n. sp. Stem herbaceous, glabrous, 
pale greenish brown or purplish, strongly and irregularly grooved 
and angled, the internodes mostly 2-4 cm. long; petioles slender, 
2-3 cm. long, narrowly margined, minutely puberuSent; leaf- 
blades membranous, triangular-ovate, 5-6 cm. long, 35-45 mm. 
wide, or the upper notably reduced, broadest near the base, 
gradually tapering or subacuniinate to a blunt apex, broadly 
cuneate to truncate or subcordate at the inequilateral base, 
prominently crenate (3-7 teeth per cm. of margin, 0.4-1 mm. 
high), dull green and glabrous above, minutely pubescent on 
the veins beneath; lateral veins 4-7 pairs, about half of them 
approximate in the basal fourth of the blade, strongly ascending, 
the veinlets inconspicuously reticulate; peduncles numerous, 
axillary, about 25 mm. long, glabrous, the prominent subulate 
bracteoles 5 mm. long; hypanthium hemispheric, 5 211m. high, 
6 mm. wide when pressed, glabrous; sepals erect or somewhat 
spreading, foliaceous, triangular-lanceolate, 12 mm. long, 2 mm. 
wide at base, acuminate, glabrous, reticulately veined, with 1-3 
salient callous teeth on each side, separated by narrow acute 
sinuses; corolla apparently red, tipped with white, thinly puberu- 
lent, the tube 3 cm. long, nearly straight, the upper lobes oblong, 
9 mm. long, nearly straight, the lateral and lower triangular- 
falcate, decurved, 6 mm. long; filaments not exserted, glabrous; 
anther-tube glabrous, 5 mm. long, the two lower anthers peni- 
cillate; fruit a globose dry berry, 18 mm. in diameter. Fig. 13. 

Type, Pennell 10,348, collected 7-11 Sept. 1922, Rio San 
Rafael, below Cerro Tatama, Dept. Caldas, Colombia, altitude 
2400-2600 m., and deposited in the herbarium of The New York 
Botanical Garden. Closely related to C. leucophyllus Gleason, 
from which it differs in its glabrous stem and leaf-surface, its 
glabrous hypanthium, its longer, reticulately-veined and gla¬ 
brous sepals, its narrower petioles, and strongly grooved stem. 

Both species are related to C. erythranthus Zahlbr., in which 
the leaves are coarsely and irregularly toothed and distinctly 
narrowed to the base, and the anthers are villous. It may be 
noted that the length of the sepals in the type specimen of C. ery¬ 
thranthus is only 6-7 mm., instead of 11-13 mm. as stated by 
Zahlbruckner. 

Centropogon griseus n. sp. Stems stout, woody, striate, 
gray with short but close pubescence, the internodes 1-3 cm. 
long; petioles slender, 12-15 mm. long, densely gray-pubescent 
or subtomentose; leaf-blades firm, broadly ovate, 4-6 cm. long, 
25~35 mm. wide, abruptly acuminate, minutely serrulate with 
appressed teeth (about 6 teeth per cm. of margin, 0.2 mm. high), 
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broadly truncate to subcordate below and abruptly cuneate to 
the petiole, minutely puberulent above, thinly pubescent 
beneath, especially along the principal veins; lateral veins 4 or 
5 pairs, ascending at an angle of about 45 0 , anastomosing near 
the margin, the veinlets inconspicuous; peduncles axillary, 3-5 
cm. long, densely pubescent or subtomentose, callous-bracteolate 
at the base; hypanthium semi-ovoid, 4 mm. long, densely pubes¬ 
cent; sepals thick, erect, narrowly triangular, 3.5 mm. long, 
obtuse, densely pubescent; corolla 3 cm. long, thinly puberulent, 
the tube almost straight, strongly contracted above the base, 
gradually expanded to the throat, the lobes narrowly triangular- 
falcate, strongly decurved; filaments exserted about 5 mm., 
conspicuously villous; anther-tube 7 mm. long, prominently 
white-villous in the furrows, the two lower anthers penicillate. 
Fig. 14, 

Type, Rose & Rose 23,383 , collected 6-15 Oct. 1918, Porto- 
viejo, Ecuador, and deposited in the United States National Her¬ 
barium. Undoubtedly related to the two preceding species, but 
sharply distinguished from them by its dense and close pubes¬ 
cence and short sepals. 

Centropogon Hitchcockii n. sp. Stem simple, erect, 12-18 
dm. high, grooved, sparsely tomentulose when young, glabres- 
cent with age, the internodes 5-10 mm. long; petioles slender, 
sparsely pubescent, 10-12 mm. long; leaf-blades thin, oblong- 
linear, somewhat falcate, 10-12 cm. long, 13-16 mm. wide, 
long-acuminate, conspicuously denticulate, with black, callous, 
salient, subulate teeth (about 7 teeth per cm. of margin, 0.4-0.5 
mm. high), long-cuneate to the base, thinly pubescent above 
with short, flat, crooked, pale brown hairs, pubescent on the 
veins beneath with the same type of hairs, densely so or tomentu¬ 
lose on the midvein; lateral veins about 1 cm. apart, ascending 
at an angle of about 30°, the veinlets closely but inconspicuously 
reticulate; peduncles axillary, 8-9 cm. long, tomentulose above 
to thinly pubescent at the base with crooked hairs, ebracteolate; 
hypanthium urceolate-hemispheric, 5 mm. high, 8 mm. wide 
when pressed, prominently ribbed or angled, densely pubescent; 
sepals recurved, linear, 14 mm. long, thinly pubescent on the 
outer face and margin, frequently involute, entire, separated 
by rounded, narrow sinuses; corolla red, softly pubescent with 
white, red-tipped hairs, the tube slightly curved, 3 cm. long, 
the lobes triangular-falcate, decurved, the upper 10 mm., the 
lower 6 mm. long; filaments exserted 10 mm., minutely villous; 
anther-tube 8 mm. long, densely hirsute, especially distally, 
with purple hairs, the two lower bearded at the apex. Fig. 15. 

Type, Hitchcock 21,681 , collected 12-13 Sept. 1923, between 
Cuenca and Huigra, Ecuador, altitude 2700-3000 m., and depos- 
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ited in the herbarium of The New York Botanical Garden (dup¬ 
licate in U. S. National Herbarium). The species finds its near¬ 
est relative in C. Sodiroanus Zahlbr., in which the leaves, al¬ 
though narrow, are proportionately broader, the sepals only 
8 mm. long and strictly erect, the foliage and flowers glabrous, 
and the anther-tube covered with white hairs. 

SlPHOCAMPYLUS NIVEUS AND TWO RELATED SPECIES 

A small group of Andean species of Siphocampylus is strik¬ 
ingly characterized by a broadly campanulate, almost regular 
corolla, with unusually short triangular lobes, and by heavy, 
rugose leaves densely covered on the lower surface by white or 
gray tomentum. Three species are represented in the collec¬ 
tions of the National Herbarium, the Gray Herbarium, and The 
New York Botanical Garden, distinguished as follows: 


Sepals narrowly oblong, 2-3 mm. wide, 8-10 mm. long. S. Jamesonianus 

Sepals narrowly linear, 1 mm. or less wide, 8-12 mm. long. 

Leaves elliptic, broadest at or below the middle, obtuse 
at the base; corolla somewhat decurvecl, 12-15 nim. 

wide at the throat when pressed... 5 . niveus 

Leaves narrowly oblong-obovate, broadest above the 
middle, long-cuneate at the base; corolla straight, 20 
mm. wide at the throat when pressed.. S. Pennellii 


Siphocampylus Jamesonianus (Presl) A. DC. in DC. 
Prodr. 7 : 402. 1839; Jameson, Syn. PI. Aequat. 2 s 

179. ^ 1865. 

Lobelia Jamesoniana Presl, Prodr. Monog. LobeL 36. 1836. 

Lobelia pulverulenta Hook. Jour. Bot. Hook. 1: 231. pi. iji. 

1834; not L. pulverulenta Pers. 

Byrsanthes Halliana Presl, l. c. 42. 1836. 

Siphocampylus Hallianus Vatke, Linnaea 38 : 732. 1874. 

Ecuador: Ambato, Prov. Tungurahua, Pachano 182 , -March 
1919; Spruce 4976. Jameson's type locality was vicinity of 
Banos, Prov. Tungurahua, alt. 6000 feet. 

Siphocampylus niveus (Willd.) Vatke, Linnaea 

38 : 732. 1874. 

Lobelia nivea Willd.; Roem. & Schult. Syst. 5 : 58. 1819. 

Siphocampylus lanatus Benth. PL Hartw. 214. 1845. 
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Colombia: Bogota, Bonpland (type); Triana 1556; Ilarhveg 
1188 (type of S. lanatus ), Purace, Prov. Popayan [Dept, E! 
Cauca]; Lehmann $6jp; Fennell & Killip 64si, “San Isidro/ 5 
Purace, Dept. El Cauca, alt. 2200-2500 m., 10-11 June 1922, 

Siphocampylus Pennellii n. sp. Stem herbaceous, stout, 
erect, densely white-lanate above, becoming glabrous with age; 
leaves crowded, the internodes about 1 cm. long, ascending, 
coriaceous, narrowly oblong-obovate, the largest 15 cm. long 
by 3.5 cm. wide, the upper gradually reduced to 7 cm. long by 
2 cm. wide, rounded at the apex, broadest well above the middle, 
entire, cuneate at the base, on stout, tomentose petioles 10-15 
mm. long, above dull green, glabrous, shining, and strongly 
rugose with deeply impressed veins, beneath densely white- 
tomentose; peduncles stout, ascending, 6-12 cm. long, exceeding 
the subtending leaves, ebracteolate, densely tomentose; hyp- 
anthium broadly obconic, 10 mm. high, 5-ribbed, densely tomen¬ 
tose; sepals linear, ascending, 8 mm. long, somewhat involute, 
densely tomentose on the outside, thinly lanate within; corolla 
broadly campanulate, densely white-tomentose without, yellow¬ 
ish-white, glabrous, and strongly rugose within; tube about 
20 mm. long, 22 mm. wide at the throat when pressed, the lobes 
erect, broadly triangular-ovate, subequal, acute or subacuminate, 
the largest 12 mm. long by 10 mm. wide, the smallest 8 mm. long 
by 9 mm. wide; filaments glabrous, shorter than the corolla- 
lobes; anther-tube gently decurved, 9 mm. long, glabrous or with 
a few long white hairs in the commissures, all anthers densely 
bearded at the summit with yellowish hairs; fruit a capsule. Fig. 
16, 

Type, Pennell 75'op, collected 29-30 June 1922, on Mount 
Trompo del Puerco, Dept. El Cauca, Colombia, altitude 2500- 
2900 m.,and deposited in the herbarium of The New York Botan¬ 
ical Garden. 

Siphocampylus umbellatus and three new related species 

Siphocampylus umbellatus (H.B.K.) G. Don, 

Gen. Syst. 3: 702. 1834. 

? Lobelia gigantea Cav. Ic. 6 : 9. pL 515. 1801. 

Lobelia umbellata H.B.K. Nov. Gen. & Sp. 3 : 304. pi. 268 . 1818. 

Lobelia ayavacensis Willd.; Spreng. Syst. 1: 709. 1825. 

Siphocampylus ayavacensis Steud., Nomencl. ed. 2. 2: 63. 1840. 

Until the type specimen of Cavanilles shall have been exam¬ 
ined, and its identity with L. umbellata H.B.K. established or re- 
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fated, G. Don’s name for this widely variable species had best 
be maintained. If the two are identical, and it is quite probable 
they are, the name will become S. giganteus (Cav.) G. Don 
(type locality, between Guaranda and the mountain of San 
Antonio, Prov. Bolivar, Bolivia). Willdenow’s name was a mere 
manuscript note written by him on a specimen of this species 
collected by Bonpland at Avavaca, Dept. Piura, Peru, and doubt¬ 
less a duplicate of the type of L. umbellata H.B.K., apparently 
in a desire to conserve the name L. umbellata Vest, published in 
1819. 

Few species of the genus are so well represented in herbaria, 
and but few others show such a wide variation, extending to the 
proportion and tomentum of the leaves, the amount of pubes¬ 
cence on the anthers, and the length, pubescence, and serration 
of the sepals. I have not been able to recognize lines of specific 
demarcation among them. The sheets examined by me are 
Andre 2Q28 , Anthony & Tate , Bonpland (3), Couthoy , Hall 57, 
Jameson 238,613, Spruce , Spruce 5164 , Triana 1571 , and the 
following recent collections—Colombia: “Canaan,” Mt. Purace, 
Pennell & Killip 6500, 11-13 June 1922; “La Gallera,” Micay 
Valley, Dept. El Cauca, Killip 7979 ,1 July 1922. Ecuador: “La 
Rinconada,” between Ibarra and Tulcan, Prov. Carchi, Hitch¬ 
cock 20,952 , 10-11 Aug. 1923; vicinity of Nab6n, Prov. Azuav, 
Rcse , Pachano & Rose 23,019, 25 Sept. 1918; vicinity of Cuenca, 
Prov. Azuav, Rose, Pachano cr Rose 23,806 , 17-24 Sept. 1918; 
between Cuenca and Huigra, Prov. Canar, Hitchock 21,668, 12-13 
Sept. 1923; vicinity of Canar, Rose & Rose 22,714 , 15 Sept. 1918; 
Mt. Pichincha, Mille 359; Tambillo, Prov. Pichincha, Mille 
375 , Aug. 1923. Altitudes are 2200-3400 m. 

The following three species are of the same general affinity, 
having large coarse flowers, varying from greenish-yellow to 
nearly white in color, but differing conspicuously in the charac¬ 
ters of the hypanthium or calyx. 

Siphocampylus cyllndricus n. sp. Stems suffruticose, 10-15 
dm. high, thinly tomentulose above, becoming merely puberulent 
in age, the internodes 5-15 mm. long; petioles stout, tomentose, 
10 mm. long; leaf-blades firm, ovate-elliptic, 20-25 cm. long, 
7-9 cm, wide, obtuse, broadly cuneate to an obtuse or subacute 
base, finely denticulate with blunt, broadly triangular teeth 
(about 4 teeth per cite of margin, 04-0.6 mm. high), above 
dark green, rugulose, thinly pubescent with short crooked hairs 
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on the surface and tomentose along the micl vein, beneath closely 
and roughly brown-tomentulose; lateral veins 6-10 mm. apart, 
ascending at an angle of 6o°, frequently branched or anastomos¬ 
ing, the veinlets prominently reticulate above, obscure beneath; 
peduncles stout, axillary, erect, 14-17 cm. long, brown-tomentu- 
lose; hypanthium cylindric above a turbinate base, 20-25 mm. 
long, 15-17 mm. wide when pressed, thinly tomentulose; sepals 
erect, stout, linear-lanceolate, 30-35 mm. long, 3 mm. wide at 
base, tapering regularly to the acuminate subulate tip, promin¬ 
ently spinulose-dentlculate with 4-6 black callous teeth 1 mm. 
long on each side, thinly tomentulose on both sides; corolla 
greenish-yellow, coarsely tomentose, the tube stout, 17 mm. 
long, 12 mm. wide at the throat when pressed, the lobes linear- 
falcate, all strongly decurved, the upper about 32, the lower 
about 16 mm. long; filaments thinly villous; anther-tube about 
equaling the upper corolla-lobes, 12 mm. long, densely pubescent 
in the fissures with stout, somewhat curved, short, brown hairs, 
the two lower anthers densely bearded with pale, slender, 
flexuous hairs. Fig. 17. 

Type, Fennell 3142, collected 17 Dec. 1917 at “Rosalito,” 
Dept. Tolima, Colombia, altitude 2700-3000 m., and deposited 
in the herbarium of The New York Botanical Garden. A second 
sheet is Dawe 740 , Ruiz, Colombia, alt. 3000 m., 1918; Triana 
1382 is certainly closely related and may be the same species, 

Siphocampylus stellatus n. sp. Stem stout, angled, floccose- 
tomentulose with brown hairs, the internodes 10-15 mm. long; 
petioles stout, 5-8 mm. long, tomentose like the stem; leaf-blades 
firm, narrowly oblong, 9-11 cm. long, 28-32 mm. wide, broadest 
at or slightly below the middle, obtuse, finely denticulate with 
black, callous, salient teeth (6-7 teeth per cm. of margin, 0.3- 
0.4 mm. high), abruptly acute or shdrt-cuneate at base, dark 
green, rugose, and almost glabrous above, except for short, 
flat, brown, crooked hairs along the mid vein, beneath densely 
pubescent with the same type of hairs on all veins and veinlets, 
simulating a tomentose surface; lateral veins widely ascending, 
lightly arcuate, the veinlets prominently reticulate above, 
obscure beneath; peduncles axillary 7 , ascending, 10 cm. long, 
below thinly, above densely Stellate-tomentose; hypanthium 
cylindric above a turbinate base, 15-17 mm. long, 11 mm. wide 
when pressed, densely stellate-tomentose with brown hairs; 
sepals linear-triangular, 15-17 mm. long, 3 mm. wade at the 
base, tapering regularly to the tip, with numerous teeth like 
those of the leaves, stellate-tomentose; corolla thinly but 
conspicuously stellate-tomentose, the tube 18 mm. long, the 
lobes linear-falcate, strongly decurved, the upper 32 mm., the 
lower21 mm. long; filaments glabrous; anther-tube 10 mm, long, 
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densely hirsute on the connectives with orange-yellow, stiff, 
ascending hairs, the two lower bearded with more slender, 
longer, somewhat curved hairs. Fig. x 8 . 

Type collected by I. F. Holton, 27 Jan. 1853, between Volcan- 
cito and Roble [Old Quindio Trail], Colombia, and deposited in 
the herbarium of Columbia University at The New York Botan¬ 
ical Garden. Another sheet was collected by Purdie, May 1846, 
on the flat summit of the Quindio, Colombia. It agrees with the 
type in every essential feature, but averages a little larger in all 
dimensions. 

5 . stellatus is obviously closely related to S. cylindricus 
Gleason, but is distinguished at once by the stellate pubescence 
and short sepals. 

SiptiGcampylus Hazenii n. sp. Stem stout, hollow above, 
irregularly angled, somewhat scurfy, the internodes much 
abbreviated at the summit; petioles stout, 3-4 cm. long, scurfy 
like the stem; leaf-blades oblong-elliptic, firm, 20-30 cm. long, 
7-9 cm. wide, acute, long-cuneate to the base and somewhat 
decurrent on the petiole, finely denticulate with low, dark, 
obtuse, subcallous teeth (3-4 teeth per cm. of margin. 0.4-0.7 
mm. high), rugulose and thinly arachnoid-tomentulose above 
when young, becoming glabrate with age, beneath pale green, 
densely arachnoid-tomentulose when young, thinly arachnoid 
at maturity, especially along the veins, and persistently scurfy 
on the midvein; veins lightly impressed above, prominently 
elevated beneath, the laterals 6-10 mm. apart, somewhat arcuate, 
strongly ascending, the veinlets conspicuously reticulate; 
peduncles stout, axillary, erect or ascending, 12-14 cm. long, 
thinly arachnoid, glabrescent with age; hypanthium short¬ 
en lindric or broadly urceolate, 17 mm. high and wide, thinly 
scurfy; calyx glabrous, purplish, gamosepalous, 2-lipped, the 
upper lip 12-15 mm. long, barely united with the lower, which 
is 25 mm. long; calyx-lobes broadly triangular, erect, acute, 8 
mm. long, 6 mm, wide; corolla yellowish, thinly scurfy, its tube 
shorter than the calyx, about 20 mm. long, lobes linear-falcate, 
strongly decurved, the upper 30 mm. long, 5 mm. wide; fila¬ 
ments barely exserted, glabrous; anther-tube 13 mm. long, 
glabrous, strongly decurved at the summit, the two lower anthers 
densely bearded with crooked hairs. Fig. 19. 

Type, Killip & Hazen 12,081 , collected 27-30 July 1922, Rio 
Quindio, near Salento, Dept. Caldas, Colombia, altitude 1500- 
1600 m., and deposited in the herbarium of The New York Bot¬ 
anical Garden. Other specimens, all from Quindio, so far as 
noted, are Purdie , Goudot, Andre 20Q7 , and Linden 1073 (herb. 
Kew), and Triana 1373 (herb. Mus. Paris). 
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There are few species of Centropogon or Siphocampylus with 
strongly gamosepalous calyx, and this is the only one, so far as 
known tome, with a corolla like that of the group with the well- 
known S. umbellatus G. Don. 

New species related to S. volubilis and S. Benthamianus 

The numerous species of this general affinity are readily 
recognized In herbarium material, although they are not easy to 
characterize. They all have large showy axillary flowers, mostly 
on long peduncles, corollas much constricted just above the base 
and greatly expanded toward the summit, penicillate anthers, 
and long-petioled leaves, mostly ovate or cordate in outline. 
Within their number two well-marked groups may be distin¬ 
guished . The first of these has a turbinate receptacle, widest 
at the summit, while in the second the receptacle is more or less 
pyriform, widest below the summit and conspicuously narrowed 
to the base of the sepals. Both groups are abundantly repre¬ 
sented in herbaria and have frequently been in cultivation, which 
has led to the publication of several names based solely on green¬ 
house material Of the five following species, the first two have 
the turbinate or obconic receptacle of S . volubilis (H.B.K.) G. 
Don, and the last three have the pyriform receptacle of S . Benth - 
amianus Walp. ( 5 . cordifalius Benth.). 

Siphocampylus dentatus n. sp. Stem herbaceous, probably 
climbing, pale greenish-brown, essentially glabrous; internodes 
2-4 cm. long; petioles slender, tortuous near the base, 1 cm. 
long, lengthening to 2 cm. at maturity, thinly puberulent; 
leaf-blades membranous, ovate, 8 cm. long, 4.5 cm. wide, the 
upper gradually reduced, long-acuminate, cordate at base, 
sharply, coarsely, and Irregularly dentate with triangular and 
erect, or falcate and retrorse teeth (about 4 teeth per cm. of 
margin, 1-2 mm. long), minutely pubescent above when young, 
soon glabrescent except on the midvein, glabrous on the surface 
and closely puberulent on the veins beneath; lateral veins 4-5 
pairs, the basal widely divergent, the upper strongly ascending, 
the veinlets obscure, plane, reticulate; peduncles axillary, 
slender, 4.5 cm. long, sparsely puberulent, subulately bibracteo- 
late at the base; hypanthium broadly obconic, 6 mm. high, 9 
mm. wide when pressed, thinly puberulent, prominently 10- 
nerved; sepals erect or somewhat spreading, foliaceous, narrowly 
triangular, 14-17 mm. long, 2.5 mm. wide at base, tapering 
regularly to the apex, prominently hirtellous on the midvein, 
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conspicuously dilate, finely reticulate, separated by narrow acute 
sinuses; corolla rose-pink, thinly puberulent on the ribs, the 
tube slender, 40 mm. long, 7 mm. wide, at the throat when 
pressed, the lobes linear, 13-18 mm. long; filaments not exceeding 
the upper corolla-lobes, glabrous; anther-tube 7 mm. long, 
glabrous, the two lower anthers penicillate. Fig. 20. 

Type, Hazen 9663, collected 7 Aug. 1922, Rio Coello to San 
Miguel, New Quindio Trail, Dept. Tolima, Colombia, and depos¬ 
ited in the herbarium of The New York Botanical Garden. 
Other collections, also from Tolima, are Kilhp Hazen 9621, 
between "El Eden” and "La Palmilla,” Old Quindio Trail, alt. 
1800-2300 m., 8 Aug. 1922, and Killip 97j8> Rio Paloma, New 
Quindio Trail, 13 Aug. 1922. Triana 1339 seems to be also the 
same species. Most closely related to odontosepalas Vatke, 
from which it differs in its triangular, dilate, entire sepals and 
its coarsely dentate leaves. 

Siphocampylixs pilosus n. sp. Stem herbaceous, nearly 
terete, densely pubescent or subtomentose with pale brown 
hairs, the internodes 1-3 cm. long; petioles stout, frequently 
deflexed, 6-10 mm. long, densely pubescent; leaf-blades thin, 
dull green, ovate, 6-7 cm. long, 3-3.5 cm. wide, broadest below 
the middle, gradually tapering or subacuminate to a straight 
or falcate blunt tip, finely and irregularly serrate (about 6 teeth 
per cm. of margin, 0.2-0.5 mm. high), cordate at base (sinus 
2-4 mm. deep), or broadly truncate, sparsely and minutely 
pubescent above, glabrous in age except along the midvein, 
densely short-hirsute beneath (hairs straight, 0.3 mm. long), 
especially along the veins, where the hairs are twice as long; 
lateral veins 8-10 pairs, nearly straight, ascending at an angle 
of about 45 0 , the plane veinlets finely but conspicuously reticu¬ 
late; floral leaves resembling the cauline, but 25-30 mm. long; 
peduncles axillary, spreading or deflexed, frequently tortuous, 
densely pubescent, 10-15 mm. long; hypanthium broadly ob- 
conic, 4 mm. long, 8 mm. wide when pressed, densely pubes¬ 
cent, lo-ribbed; sepals spreading or reflexed, linear-oblong, 
4 mm. long, blunt, entire, densely pubescent, separated by 
broad flat sinuses; corolla scarlet, 5 cm. long, thinly pubescent 
with purple hairs, the tube lightly decurved, much contracted 
above the base, 7 mm. wide at the throat when pressed, the 
lobes linear-oblong, acute, the upper 15 mm. long; filaments 
glabrous, about equaling the upper corolla-lobes; anther-tube 
6 mm, long, densely hirsute in the fissures, the two lower anthers 
penicillate. Fig. 21. 

Type, Rushy Pennell 680 , collected 1-8 Aug. 1917, east of 

Neiva, Dept. Huila, Colombia, altitude 2200-2500 m., and de- 
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posited in the herbarium of The New York Botanical Garden 
(also Gray Herbarium). Other collections, also from Huila, are 
Rusby of Pennell 908 , “Balsillas” on Rio Balsillas, alt. 2000- 
2300 m., 3^6 Aug. 1917 , and Bro. Ariste- Joseph B-77, El Gigante, 
1920 (XL S. Nat, Herb.). The species differs from 5 . hispidus 
Benth. in its shorter, entire sepals, its shorter peduncles, and its 
finely serrulate leaves with shallower basal sinus. 

Siphocampylus venostis n. sp. A climbing shrub; stems 
reddish-brown, glabrous, strongly angled or subulate, freely 
branched above; petioles tortuous, glabrous, 5-8 mm. long,; 
leaf-blades broadly ovate-oblong, firm, 25--40 mm. long, 15-25 
mm. wide, abruptly short-acuminate, broadly rounded to 
truncate or subcordate at base, sharply and irregularly serrate 
(3-5 teeth per cm. of margin, 1-3 min. long), glabrous and 
rugulose with impressed veins above, pale green and glabrous 
beneath; lateral veins 4-6 pairs, ascending at an angle of about 
45 0 , the purple-black veinlets prominently reticulate; peduncles 
axillary, stout, somewhat flexuous, glabrous, ebracteolate, 5-8 
cm. long; hypanthium obovoid-pyriform, broadest above the 
middle, 9 mm. long, 7-8 mm. wide when pressed, faintly ribbed, 
glabrous; sepals erect or slightly recurved at the apex, oblong- 
triangular, 2-3 mm. long, acuminate, glabrous, separated by 
rounded sinuses as wide as the sepal; corolla red, 5 cm. long, 
glabrous, the tube gradually contracted from the base to a 
width of 1.5 mm., thence expanding to a width of 9 mm. at the 
throat when pressed, the lobes narrowly triangular, acuminate, 
9 mm. long; filaments barely exserted, glabrous; anther-tube 
dull gray, 8-9 mm. long, glabrous or sparsely pilose with long 
white hairs, the two lower anthers penicillate. Fig. 22. 

Type, Killip &f Hazen 94.27, collected 1-2 Aug. 1922, “Ma¬ 
gana,” Old Quindlo Trail, Dept. Caldas, Colombia, altitude 
3200-3300 m., and deposited in the herbarium of The New York 
Botanical Garden. A member of the same group with 5 . mega- 
lanthus Zahlbr., S. pubescens Benth., and 5 . Benthamianus Walp., 
and differing from all of these by its glabrous foliage and flowers; 
from related glabrous species it is distinguished by its broad 
leaves and short sepals. A second collection, apparently repre¬ 
senting a shade form, is Pennell pjyp, also from Caldas, “Pi- 
nares” above Salento, alt. 2700-2900 m., 2-10 Aug. 1922. 

Siphocampylus obovoideus n. sp. Climbing shrub, glabrous 
except the stamens; stems slender, pale brown, finely striate, 
the internodes 2-4 cm. long; petioles slender, tortuous, 5-9 mm. 
long; leaf-blades oblong-lanceolate to triangular-lanceolate, 
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thin, 40-65 mm. long, 12-18 mm. wide, broadest near the base, 
long-acuminate from the middle or below it, broadly cuneate 
to an acute or obtuse base, or rarely truncate, sharply and 
irregularly serrate with triangular-subulate teeth interspersed 
with subulate cilia (about 5 teeth per cm. of margin, 1-1.5 nun. 
long); lateral veins 4 or 5 pairs, ascending at an angle of 30-45°, 
the veinlets inconspicuously reticulate; peduncles axillary, 
slender, curved at the summit, 9-11 cm. long; hypanthlum 
obovoid-pyriform, 10 mm. long, abruptly expanded above the 
middle, faintly ribbed; sepals erect, subulate-triangular above 
the dilated base, 4 mm. long, separated by broadly rounded 
sinuses; corolla pink (or carmine-red) ,5cm. long, the tube greatly 
contracted to 5 mm. above its base, thence gradually expanded 
and 11 mm. wide at the throat when pressed, the lobes oblong- 
triangular, abruptly acuminate; filaments exserted about 4 mm., 
minutely villous on the ventral side; anther-tube 8 mm. long, 
sparsely pilose with short white hairs, the two lower anthers 
penicillate. Fig. 23. 

Type, Fennell Killip 8033 , collected 2 July 1922, San An¬ 
tonio to Rio Ortega, Dept. El Cauca, Colombia, altitude 2100- 
2200 m. ? and deposited in the herbarium of The New York Bo¬ 
tanical Garden. A second collection is Pennell & Killip 3866, 
La Cumbre, Dept. El Valle, alt. 1800-2100 m., 21-25 May 1922. 
Distinguished from S. venosus Gleason by its narrower, long- 
acuminate leaves; from 5 . pyriformis Zahlbr. by its shorter sepals 
and its serrate leaves cuneate to the base. 

Siphocampylus coronatus n. sp. Stem apparently woody, 
the whole plant glabrous except the petioles and anthers; stems 
pale brown, finely striate, leafy, the internodes 15-30 mm. 
long; petioles slender, frequently tortuous, 4-8 mm. long, 
minutely villous on the upper side; leaf-blades thin, dark green, 
ovate-oblong, 5-7.5 cm. long, 2-3 cm. wide, broadest well below 
the middle, thence gradually tapering to the acute tip, truncate 
to subcordate and frequently inequilateral at base, sharply 
and irregularly serrate with triangular-subulate teeth (about 
5-6 teeth per cm. of margin, 1-2 mm. long); lateral veins 5-7 
pairs, ascending at an angle of about 6o°, the veinlets finely 
reticulate; peduncles axillary, 6-8 cm. long, slender, mostly 
curved near the summit, ebracteolate; hypanthium obovoid- 
pyriform, 9 mm. long, 8 mm. wide when pressed; sepals foliaceous, 
recurved-spreading, oblong-lanceolate, 9-11 mm. long, long- 
acuminate, veiny, sharply subulate with triangular-subulate 
teeth; corolla red, 5 cm. long, the tube greatly contracted 5 mm. 
above the base, and thence gradually expanded to 11 mm. wide 
at the throat, the lobes oblong-triangular, acute; filaments 
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glabrous, exsertecl about 5 mm.; anther-tube dull gray, glabrous 
except for a very few long white hairs, the two lower anthers 
penicillate. Fig. 24. 

Type, Pittier 868 , collected Jan. 1906, above Palmira, Dept. 
El Valle, Colombia, altitude 1200-1600 m., and deposited in 
the United States National Herbarium. Its nearest relative 
is apparently S . megalanthus Zahlbr.. which has similar long, re¬ 
curved, but linear sepals, and is generally pubescent on its foliage 
and flowers. Its foliaceous sepals distinguish it at once from 
the glabrous members of the group with pyriform hypanthlum. 
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Explanation of plate 3 

Figs. 1-7, hypanthium, calyx, and base of corolla, X 1.5, of 

1. Centropogon congestus. 5. Centropogon curvatus. 

2. Centropogon gesnerioides. 6. Centropogon parvulus. 

3. Centropogon angustus. 7. Centropogon pedicellaris. 

4. Centropogon serratus. 

Fig. 8, pedicel at maturity, X 1.5, of Centropogon pedicellaris. 

Figs. 9-15, hypanthium and calyx, with or without the base of the 
corolla, X 1.5, of 

9. Centropogon ciliatus. 13. Centropogon carpinoides. 

10. Centropogon decemlobus. 14. Centropogon griseus. 

11. Centropogon Purdieanus. 15. Centropogon Hitchcockii. 

12. Centropogon leucophvlius. 

Figs. 16 and 17, single flower, natural size, of 
16. Siphocampylus Pennellii. 17. Siphocampylus cylindricus. 

Fig, iS, hypanthium, calyx, and base of corolla, natural size, of Sipho¬ 
campylus stellatus. 

Fig. 19, hypanthium and portion of calyx, X 1.5, of Siphocampylus 
Hazenii,. 

Figs. 20-24, hypanthium and calyx, with or without the base of the 
corolla, X 1-5, of 

20. Siphocampylus dentatus. 23. Siphocampylus obovoideus, 

21. Siphocampylus pilosus. 24. Siphocampylus coronatus. 

22. Siphocampylus venosus. 
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Studies of Lythrum Salicaria—II* 

A new form of flower in this species 

A. B. Stout 

(with six text figures) 

The purple loosestrife, Ly thrum Salicaria L., has long been 
known as one of the relatively few species of plants that are tri- 
morphic. That is, the species includes individuals having flow¬ 
ers of three different types. Named with respect to the three 
lengths of pistils, there are the long-styled flowers (see fig. 5) 
with a set of long-stamens and a set of short-stamens (enclosed 
within the calyx and not shown in the picture), the mid-siyled 
flowers (fig. 2) with a set of long-stamens and a set of short- 
stamens, and the short-styled flowers (fig. i) with a set of mid- 
stamens and a set of long-stamens. There is thus one of the 
three kinds of pistils and two different sets of stamens in each 
flower. All flowers on a plant are alike. The species includes 
three groups of individuals or forms in regard to the relative 
length of pistils and stamens as shown in figs, I, 2 and 5. 

Students of this species have noted minor variations in re¬ 
spect to structure, size, color, and Inter-relations in fertilization 
among pistils and stamens. All have, however, evidently ex¬ 
perienced no special difficulty in grouping the plants which they 
studied Into the three forms generally recognized. No dis¬ 
tinctly new form or modification of the old forms seems to have 
been found. But in a culture of this species recently grown at 
the New York Botanical Garden, noticeable variations have 
appeared and one type of flower is sufficiently frequent to be 
recognized as a new form. 

In this new form (see figs. 3, 4 and 6) the pistil and the set 

* Contributions from the New York Botanical Garden, no. 268. 

[The Bulletin for February ( 52 : 35-80) was issued 9 March 1925.} 
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of longer stamens are almost of equal length and this length is 
about midway between the two lengths characteristic of the 
mid- and the long-lengths as seen in long- and in mid-styled 
plants. It is to be noted that the long stamens of the short- 
styled form (fig. i) are as a rule somewhat shorter than are the 
long stamens of the mid-styled form (fig. 2). The stigmatic 
lobes of the pistils of the new form are as large or even larger 
than those of long-stvled plants and considerably larger than 
the stigmas of mid-styled plants (compare figs. 3, 4 and 6 with 
5 and 2). The new form may be considered as homomorphic 
for the lengths of the pistil and the set of longer stamens but 
there Is also a set of short stamens so it may be designated as a 
semi-homomorphic form. 

The first plant having flowers of this new type appeared 
among the self-fertilized progeny of a mid-styled plant. The 
other 58 sister plants of this particular series were either mid-* 
styled or long-styled with no marked deviations in lengths of 
parts from those typical for these forms. This plant was selfed 
by the bagging method in the first year of Its bloom and found 
to be highly self-compatible. It was then removed to my home 
garden at Pieasantville, New York, where it was grown in isola¬ 
tion from any other plant of Lythrum. It produced seed in 
abundance to the enforced self-pollinations and from such seed 
122 plants have been grown to blooming age, and for many of 
these, observations on flower character have been made for three 
years. Of these plants, 60 were readily to be classed as of the 
new semi-homomorphic form, nine were long-styled, 52 were 
intermediate between the new form and the long-styled and one 
plant was mid-styled. The intermediates varied toward the 
long-styled form in that the pistil was longer than the stamens; 
there were none that varied toward the mid-styled form. 

Mention should be made of the wide variations in the color 
of anthers in the flowers of these plants. The anthers of long 
stamens and the pollen which they contain are typically dark 
colored or purplish, sometimes described as greenish, while the 
anthers and pollen of short- and mid-stamens are yellow. It 
has, however, frequently been observed that some of the mid¬ 
stamens of long-styled plants may be dark in color. 

* In the first plant of the new form the various members of the 
longer set of stamens were quite uniform as to length,-but purple 
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and yellow anthers were intermingled, with the yellow predomi¬ 
nating. For most of the 122 plants, the offspring of this first 
semi-homomorphic plant, the anthers of the longer set of stamens 
were much mixed in color. The summary for the entire series 
is as follows. For the one mid-styled plant these anthers were 
uniformly all dark. For the nine long-styled plants, seven had 



Figures 1-6. Flowers typical for the four forms in the one species Lythrum 
Salicaria. The three older forms are the short-styled (i), the mid-styled , (2) 
and the long-styled (5). Flowers of the new and semi-homomorphic form are 
shown at 3, 4 and 6; the anthers of the longer set of stamens are all purple 
in 6, all yellow" in 4, and yellow or purple intermingled in 3. The short stamens 
and pistils are, except in a few cases, entirely enclosed wfithin the calyx. The 
magnification is almost two times natural size. 

only the yellow anthers typical of this form and two had colors 
intermingled. For the 60 plants of the new form, the long sta¬ 
mens of six were wholly dark (see fig. 6), 25 were wholly yellow 
(see fig. 4) and for 29 there was a mixture of both colors. For 
the intermediates, only dark stamens were found for six, only 
yellow for 21, leaving 25 with the colors intermingled. For a 
large number of plants in this series, the color of the longer set 
of stamens was highly variable. The relative number of dark 
and yellow stamens varied greatly for different individuals; it 
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varied among flowers open on the same day, and it varied from 
day to day. 

Naturally the question arises as to whether plants of the new 
form are highly self-compatible, or are more decidedly or more 
uniformly so than are plants of the old form. In them, self- 
pollinations from pollen of the longer set of stamens are “legit¬ 
imate.” Legitimate pollination is not possible in self-pollina¬ 
tions of any individuals of the three old forms. For them, legit¬ 
imate pollinations are all inter-form cross-pollinations which as 
a rule appear to be more productive of fruit and seeds than are 
illegitimate self- or cross-pollinations in accordance with the re¬ 
sults obtained by Darwin (1865 and 1877). 

The first plant of the semi-homomorphic form was highly 
self-compatible hot only in the large number of capsules pro¬ 
duced but in the high average of seed per capsule and in the 
viability of the seeds. Twelve plants of its offspring having the 
new form of flower were tested by controlled self-pollinations; 
three were highly self-fruitful, five were somewhat self-fertile, 
and four appeared to be self-incompatible. Another of these 
plants was grown in isolation and it yielded fine capsules for 
nearly every flower that bloomed. But also four of the six 
plants with intermediate flowers which were tested were self- 
fruitful and one of these was very highly so. 

The semi-homomorphic form appears to be highly self- 
fertile, but the degree varies for individual plants and some are 
self-sterile. This condition has also been found (Stout, 1923) 
for other forms and especially for the mid-styled form. The 
new form appears from the data at hand to be at least as highly 
self-fruitful as is the mid-styled form. 

The appearance of only one plant of the new form among a 
considerable number of plants together with the fact that this 
form has not been reported previously suggests a mutation. Its 
form of flower re-appears in a considerable number of its off¬ 
spring, so there is an hereditary value to the new character. It 
does not immediately breed true, so the new form is not at 
first homozygous. 

The new form presents a correlated modification of both the 
pistil and at least one set of stamens. In the size of the stig- 
matic lobes there is decided resemblar.ee to the long-pistils; the 
lengths of both pistil and stamens are modified; in the color of 
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anthers there is variation between the color of long-stamens and 
that of mid-stamens, with many, all of the same length, that 
have the colors intermingled. It may also be stated that this 
particular series of plants has shown variations in the number of 
petals of flowers, giving in extreme cases, plants entirely apeta- 
lous, a condition not observed thus far for any other culture. 

Just what genetical changes are involved in the development 
of the new form can be determined further only by continued 
line breeding and by the character of progeny of crosses with 
the other forms. The large number of intermediates ranging 
toward the long-styled form suggests a relationship between this 
form and the mid-styled form from which the new form arose. 
The semi-homomorphic type of flower, is perhaps a reversion 
toward a simpler homomorphic type of flower which was with¬ 
out doubt the ancestral type of the species. 
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Anomalies in maize and its relatives—If 
Many-flowered spikelets in maize 

Paul We at her wax 


(with four text figures; 


The spikelets of maize, like those of its nearest relatives in 
the tribes Tripsaceae, Paniceae, and Andropogoneae, are struc¬ 
turally two-flowered. The primordia of the two flowers appear 


in early stages of the develop¬ 
ment of the spikelet, but the 
subsequent abortion of parts 
gives rise to various types of 
mature spikelet in the different 
genera, or even in different in¬ 
florescences of the same indi¬ 
vidual. Of the two flowers in a 
spikelet, the upper is regularly 
the more advanced in develop¬ 
ment. 

Although the floral structures 
of maize are characterized by a 
high degree of variability, this is 
usually a quantitative matter, 
concerning only the degree of 
development or of suppression 
of parts. But a variation that 
the writer has recently observed 
seems to involve a structural 
change of a more fundamental 
nature, in that the rachilla of 
the spikelet is often much more 
complex, the number of flowers 
in a spikelet is more than two, 
and the order of development of 
the flowers is reversed. 

Details of the ancestry of the 
strain in which the anomaly 



Fig. i. Terminal inflorescence 
showing the anomalous spikelets. 
L, uppermost foliage leaf; CS, 
central spike, in the region of the 
anomalous spikelets; £, ear-like 
modification of a 'spikelet. 


was found are known only in part. Seeds expected to throw 


25 per cent dwarf plants were received from Dr. R. A. Emerson 


$7 
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in 1917. This variety has been maintained since then by keep¬ 
ing seed from open-pollinated dwarf plants grown in proximity 
with their tall half-sisters and other varieties, none of which were 
dwarfs. In this way a number of homozygous (dwarf) plants 
could always be had, and the influence of other varieties was 
eliminated. In 1922, the year before the anomaly appeared, 



Fig. 2, An anomalous pair of spikelets (A), and the same shown in diagram 
(B). S, sessile spikelet; P, pedicelled spikelet; R, rachilla; Sh (or G) t B , and 
X, sheath, blade, and ligule, respectively, of the lowest glume; F, female 
flower; If, male flower. 

there was a chance for pollination of the dwarfs with the Chinese 
waxy variety, a fact which may be significant, in view of the 
latter's behavior in some crosses (2). 

Of fifteen tall plants grown in 1923 from seed grown on a 
dwarf plant the preceding year, seven showed variously modi¬ 
fied spikelets*in their tassels. Some of these immediately at¬ 
tracted attention because of their unusual size, and by having 
three or more protruding silks in many cases. The reversal of 
sex in maize flowers is sufficiently frequent that a single occur- 
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rence would have little significance, but two is the maximum 
number of silks that could be expected from a spikelet unless it 
had more than two flowers. Dissection of a number of these 
spikelets showed in most cases more than the two normal flowers, 
as well as other interesting anomalies. 

A typical individual showing the anomaly was selected for 
detailed examination. This plant bore in the normal position 
a rudimentary pistillate branch, which did not develop functional 



flowers. The terminal inflorescence, which was barely exserted 
from the sheath of the uppermost foliage leaf, consisted of a cen¬ 
tral spike, a single lateral branch, and a small ear-like structure 
(fig. i). 

The many-flowered spikelets occurred on the lower part of 
the central spike of this tassel. In most cases examined, it was 
the sessile spikelet of the pair that was modified, but in some 
instances where the sessile spikelet was extremely modified, the 
pedicelied member also showed an increase in number of flowers. 

Two pairs of spikelets are shown In figs. 2, A, and 3, A, and 
their sessile members in diagram in figs. 2, B, and 3, B. The 
following general peculiarities are noted in these and In other 
spikelets dissected: 
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1. The two lowest bracts (glumes) in each sp.ikelet are 
empty. They may bear ligules and leaf-blades. 

2. The lower flowers in the spikelet are the more advanced 
in development, and the rachilla may be prolonged beyond the 
uppermost flower (fig. 2, A and B). 

3. The lowest flowers tend to be staminate and the upper 
pistillate. Between the two kinds may occur more or less in¬ 
complete male flowers, or empty lemmas accompanied by paleas. 

4. The pistillate flower may be replaced by a pair of flowers, 
or even by a spikelet or pair of spikelets, with a more or less 
complete quota of bracts. 

5. The alternate arrangement of parts on the rachilla is 
sometimes apparently interrupted, but this may be due to 
twisting of the rachilla or to difficulty of observation. 

6. The rachilla is sometimes thickened and hardened, bear¬ 
ing the spikelets in horny alveoli, and closely resembling the cob 
of a four-rowed ear. 

7. Fully developed, viable grains are produced in many of 
the spikelets, the pistillate flowers probably all being fertile. 

8. The stamens in these modified spikelets are not exserted 
at maturity, and are doubtless functionless. 

The ear-like structure shown just above the leaf in fig. i 
is shown again (at maturity) in fig. 4. It is seen to be associ¬ 
ated with a pedicelled structure, the two evidently constituting 
the equivalent of a pair of spikelets. The structure of this pair 
(fig. 4, B and C) shows only a more pronounced expression of 
the anomaly shown in the preceding cases. 

The pedicelled member is a large, normal, staminate spikelet, 
except that it has three flowers. Here, as in the preceding 
cases, the stamens are probably functionless. 

The sessile member is much like those shown in figs. 2 and 3 
except in degree of modification. Its bracts are all large and 
husk-like. One glume and one lemma bear ligules and blades. 
One lemma subtends a short, rudimentary pistillate spike instead 
of a flower. Another subtends a pair of pistillate spikelets, each 
having a full quota of bracts and the aborted lower flower. The 
rachilla terminates in a well-developed eight-rowed ear, 9 cm. in 
length. Its two lowest pairs of grains are subtended by the two up¬ 
permost, large, well-developed, husk-like lemmas of the spikelet, 

Kempton (2) has discussed the phylogenetic significance of 
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small ears similar to that shown in fig. 4, which occurred at the 
base of the tassel In his hybrids involving the Chinese waxy 
variety and a dwarf (brachytic) strain. But he regards such 
ears as derivatives of lateral branches of the tassel. 

• Two or more of the plants of this anomalous population had 
staminate spikelets whose bracts were in several instances more 
than 10 cm. long and distinctly leaf-like. In external appearance 
these spikelets resembled those of the viviparous type figured 
and described by Collins ( 1 )*. Although they bore male flowers 



Fig. 4. Another pair of modified spikelets (A), and the pediceiled (B) and 
sessile (C) members shown in diagram. E, the sessile spikelet, the ear-like 
structure shown in fig. i; P, the pediceiled spikelet; G, glume; M, male 
flower; PS, pistillate spike. 

in their lower portions, their indeterminate nature was evident 
from the prolonged or embryonic terminal portion of the rachilla. 
None of the spikelets put out any roots, however, as did those 
described by Collins. 

* Collins regards this as a case of apogamy, but it is not at ail a parallel of 
what usually passes under this term. The case that he describes seems to dif¬ 
fer in no way from ordinary vivipary, which has been reported in a number of 
grasses. 
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The cause of the anomaly is not evident from the data now 
at hand. It was impossible to self-pollenize any of the plants in 

1923, but seeds were produced by open pollination. A green¬ 
house generation, grown in the winter, showed an apparent re¬ 
currence of the anomaly, but the plants were otherwise so modi¬ 
fied by the reduced illumination that the results were not de¬ 
pendable. Seeds from the ear shown in fig. 4 were planted in 

1924, but only normal plants were produced. Some of these 
were selfed, and the characteristic may appear again in the next 
generation if it is hereditary. Its occurrence in a number of 
plants at the same time suggests a hereditary or pathological 
condition. Its apparent recurrence in the greenhouse, and its 
failure to appear in the same stock in the field, suggests that a 
specific set of environmental conditions may be necessary for 
its development. 

But, whatever its cause, the occurrence here in the staminate 
inflorescence, of a series of structures showing all gradations be¬ 
tween normal staminate spikelets and almost perfect pistillate 
shoots might be expected to give some light on the question of 
the phylogeny of the pistillate inflorescence. 

The thing that seems to have occurred in these spikelets, 
after a reversal in the order of development of parts along the 
rachilla, is a meristematic reduplication of parts in the spikelet, 
giving rise to three or more flowers instead of two, and, in ex¬ 
treme cases, replacing flowers with pistillate spikelets or pairs 
of spikelets arranged in many rows around a cob-like axis. 

In other words, the transformation of a two-rowed structure 
into a many-rowed structure here suggests the possibility of the 
same occurrence, phylogenetically, in the development of the 
poiystichous axes in the tassel and the pistillate inflorescence 
from the distichous ancestral form. This is another evidence 
that it is unnecessary to assume the lateral fusion of spikes to 
explain the origin of the ear. It does not at all follow from this 
that the ear is a phylogenetic descendant of the spikelet. 
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Studies on the flora of northern South America—IV* 

H. A. Gleason 

THE GENUS BURMEISTERA 

In 1856 Karsten and Triana established the germs Bur meis ter a 
to include certain green-flowered, baccate Lobeliaceae of Colom¬ 
bia, and Karsten at the same time published very brief descrip¬ 
tions of several species. The genus was very properly main¬ 
tained by Bentham and Hooker, but was submerged in Centro - 
pogon by Schonland in his treatment of the family for the Natiir- 
lichen Pflanzenfamilien. Zahlbruckner, an exceedingly careful 
student of the Lobeliaceae, also maintained Burmeistera as a 
distinct genus, but Wimmer, who has more recently begun the 
study of the family, has again united it with Centropogon. 

The chief generic distinction between Siphocampylus and 
Centropogon has hitherto been found in the character of the fruit, 
which is capsular in the former and baccate in the latter. If the 
two genera are to be separated only by this single character, 
then Burmeistera , also with baccate fruit, may well be united 
with Centropogon . But the characters of the corolla seem to be 
of great importance in distinguishing the genera of Lobeliaceae, 
and the structure of the anther-appendage, while doubtless of 
less weight, should by no means be neglected. Five major types 
of corolla may be discovered in the three genera in question :(i) 
the Burmeistera type, cleft much more deeply on the lower side 
than on the upper, so that the strongly deflexed lobes appear to 
be inserted at different heights; (2) the Centropogon type, with 
stout tube, frequently conspicuously bent, and relatively broad, 
falcate, strongly depressed lobes; (3) the Siphocampylus type, 
with straight slender tube, and relatively narrow, straight or 
spreading lobes; (4) the Byrsanthes type, with short, broad, 
nearly regular, campanulate tube and short, triangular, erect 
lobes; and (5) the type of Siphocampylus radiatus , with short, 
broad tube and long, more or less falcate, strongly deflexed lobes. 
Certain other minor types also exist, but intermediate forms 
apparently do not occur. 

* Contributions from the New York Botanical Garden, no. 269. 
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In Burmeistera the two lower anthers are unappendaged. In 
Centropogon and Siphocampylus the appendage may consist of 
a mass of soft crooked hairs, of a tuft of straight, stiff, erect hairs, 
or of similar hairs concrescent into a flat triangular scale. All 
of these are represented in Centropogon , which is thus seen to be 
a heterogeneous mixture as to anthers, just as Siphocampylus is 
a mixture as to corolla. The character of the fruit, which is now 
the sole distinction between two of the genera, does not appear 
to be constant and certainly does not merit the importance 
which has been attached to it. Most specimens in herbaria are 
without fruit and many species have been described without the 
fruit being seen, yet any of them may be assigned easily and ac¬ 
curately to their proper place by the character of the corolla and 
anthers alone. 

The scope of a genus depends, of course, entirely upon per¬ 
sonal opinion. No one can speak ex cathedra, defining the ex¬ 
tent of any genus or specifying what characters are to be used 
in generic segregation. Yet anyone who examines a series of 
plants of this group will observe as great structural differences 
within the single genus Siphocampylus as between any part of 
it and the genus Centropogon. If the existing and easily ob¬ 
servable characters are given proper consideration, but two 
courses are logically available. If the various types of corolla 
and of anther-appendage are not regarded as of generic value, 
then Burmeistera , Centropogon, and Siphocampylus should be 
united into one vast genus. If they are of generic value, at 
least five genera should be recognized instead of three. The 
former course is at variance with current usage and current 
taxonomic practice, and either of them would necessitate, if 
adopted, the alteration of scores of binomials, thereby adding 
permanently to an already unwieldy synonymy and affecting 
the names of numerous species now In horticultural trade. 
Taxonomists would be well advised to avoid throwing any of 
their burden of synonymy upon those who use plants or upon 
those engaged in other lines of botanical activity. 

From a practical standpoint it has seemed more desirable to 
pursue a middle course and maintain the three genera of long 
standing, while recognizing that two of them are polymorphic 
groups and might easily be segregated. The result of this treat¬ 
ment is seen in the facts that only one transfer of name is re- 
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quired and only two double citations appear among twenty- 
two species. 

The center of distribution of Burmeistera is the Andes Moun¬ 
tains of Colombia. The genus ■ extends thence south to Peru, 
east into the Andes of western Venezuela, and north, well into 
Central America, always at a considerable altitude. The lowest 
altitude noted on our specimens is 1400 meters, the highest 3000 
meters. The species are herbs or shrubs, apparently varying 
with the size or age of the individual, and a few have been 
noted as climbing. Since they are not known to twine or pro¬ 
duce true holdfast roots, they probably merely recline against 
the branches of shrubs or trees above them, or take root in moist 
crevices of the bark. 

Seventeen species are known to me from northern South 
America, and may be distinguished by the key below. Five 
others have been described but have not been seen by me, while 
at least five other well-marked but undescribed species are con¬ 
served in various European herbaria. In the citation of speci¬ 
mens, the various herbaria are indicated as follows: (G) Gray 
Herbarium of Harvard University; (K) Royal Botanic Garden, 
Kew, England; (P) Museum d’Histoire Naturelle, Paris, France; 
(W) National Herbarium, Washington, D. C.; (Y) New York 
Botanical Garden. I have also seen the types of several of 
Zahlbruckner’s species, on loan to the Royal Botanic Garden 
at Kew. 

1. Hypanthium during anthesis obconic to cyllndric, conspicu¬ 
ously narrowed to the base, longer than wide when pressed. 

Leaves lanceolate, long-acuminate to the sharp tip. 

Sepals triangular, acute, separated by narrow acute si¬ 
nuses; leaves glabrous beneath, the lateral veins 
strongly ascending and almost parallel to the mid¬ 
vein...■. 1. B. Weberhaneri 

Sepals linear or linear-oblong, obtuse or rounded, sepa¬ 
rated by rounded sinuses; leaves pubescent be¬ 
neath, the lateral veins widely spreading. 

Sepals 10-13 nun. long, exceeding the hypanthium; 


leaf-pubescence of straight white hairs.. 2. B. truncata 

Sepals 3-4 mm. long, shorter than the hypanthium; 
leaf-pubescence of long (0.5 mm.) brownish hairs 
on the veins and of minute brown hairs on the sur¬ 
faces. ........ 3. B, long! folia 

Leaves oblong to ovate, abruptly narrowed to a cuspidate 
tip, acute or obtuse. 
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Sepals as broad as long and not exceeding 2.5 mm. in 

length. 

Leaves sharply and prominently callous-dentate, the 
lateral veins connected into a prominent marginal 
vein paralleling the margin at a distance of 2 mm. 

and strongly elevated beneath. 4* marginata 

Leaves barely denticulate to entire, the lateral veins 
not connected into a prominent elevated intra- 
marginal vein. 

Sepals acute; leaves oblong or oblong-lanceolate, 


obtuse at the apex of the cusp. 5- cylindrocarpa 

Sepals broadly rounded; leaves ovate or ovate- 

oblong, sharply acute . 6 . B. glanca 

Sepals linear or oblong, notably longer than broad. 

Sepals 2.5-4 mm. long. 

Sepals 1 mm. wide, entire; leaves narrowed to 

the base . 8 . B. crispiloba 

Sepals 1.5-2.5 mm. wide, frequently crenate; 

leaves obtuse or rounded at the base. 9. B.leucocarpa 

Sepals 12-25 mm. long. 12. B. succulenta 


2. Hypanthium during anthesis subglobose or short-cylindric, 
rounded at the base. 

Sepals ovate, varying to obovate or oblong, shorter than 
or barely exceeding the hypanthium, 2-4 mm. wide 
and rarely more than twice as long. 

Leaves broadly round-ovate, thick and firm, strongly 

rugose above with deeply impressed veins. 13. B. Killipii 

Leaves ovate to oblong or elliptic, thin, not rugose. 

Leaves densely pubescent with minute hairs on 
the veins beneath. 

Sepals 4-6 mm. long; leaves minutely den¬ 


ticulate.. ...... 14. B. multiflora 

Sepals 12-14 mm, long; leaves sharply serrate. 15. B. Pennellii 
Leaves glabrous beneath. 

Leaves broadest above the middle, promi¬ 
nently denticulate, lo :g-cuneate at base . . 16. B. connivens 
Leaves broadest below the middle, entire or 
with minute intramarginal callosities, obtuse 

at base.. 17. B. glabrata 

Sepals linear, longer than the hypanthium, and usually 
more than three times as long as wide. 

Leaves long-acuminate, usually coarsely repand- 

serrate... 19. J5. lacerata 

Leaves obtuse, acute, or abruptly cuspidate, the cal¬ 
losities almost entirely intramarginal. 

Leaves thick and firm, broadly cuneate to sub- 
rotund at base, pubescent on the purplish, 
conspicuously reticulate veins beneath; intra* 
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marginal vein prominent; total length of 

flower # about 25 mm. 21. B. carnosa 

Leaves membranous, rounded to subcordate at 
base, glabrous; veins white beneath, faintly 
reticulate; intramarginal vein obscure; total 
length of flower about 40 mm. 22. B . asclepiadea 

1. B. Weberbaueri Zahlbr. Bot. Jahrb. 37 : 451. 1906. 

Peru: Weberbaner 2203 (type), mountains east of Huacapis 
tana, alt. 3200 m., Prov. Tarma, Dept. Junin; 2473; Lohb J77 
(K): Pearce (K). 

2. B, truncata Zahlbr. Repert. Spec. Nov. 13 : 531. 1915. 

Ecuador: Sodiro 91123 (type), Quito Andes, on the descent 
from Canzacato to S. Florencio, Prov. Pichincha. 

3. Burmeistera longifolia n. sp. Stem herbaceous, faintly 
striate, thinly puberulent with curved slender hairs nearly 1 mm. 
long, the internodes 1-2 cm. long; petioles 5 mm. long, puberu¬ 
lent, especially on the back; leaf-blades thin, dark-green, nar¬ 
rowly lanceolate, the largest 95 mm. long by 23 mm. wide, the 
upper gradually 1 educed to 28 mm. long, long-acuminate, sub- 
entire, broadly cuneate or obtuse at base, the veinlets somewhat 
enlarged and callous at the margin at intervals of about 1 cm., 
minutely puberulent above when young, scabrellate on the sur¬ 
face at maturity but persistently puberulent along the midvein, 
thinly pubescent on the veins beneath, lateral veins ascending; 
hypanthium broadly obconic, 7.5 mm. high, sparsely puberulent; 
sepals reflexed, narrowly oblong-triangular, 3.5 mm. long with 
1 or 2 low callous crenations on each side, puberulent, obtuse, 
separated by broad rounded sinuses; corolla very sparsely pu¬ 
berulent, the straight tube 14 mm. long on the lower side, 20 mm. 
on the upper, the lower lobe 8 mm. long, 3 mm. wide, the lateral 
lobes broadly triangular, 8 mm. long, 6 mm. wide, acute, abrupt¬ 
ly decurved at the apex, the upper lobes oblong-falcate, 13 mm. 
long, 4 mm. wide; filament-tube 37 mm. long, glabrous; anther- 
tube decurved, 5 mm. long, sparsely puberulent on the sutures, 
villous with short hairs at the tip. 

Type, Pennell 4399 , collected 7-11 Sept. 1922, in a forest 
above Cascada Chorron, south of Antizales, Dept. Bolivar, 
Colombia, alt. 2400-2700 m., and deposited in the herbarium of 
the. New York Botanical Garden. 

4, B. marginata Karst. Linnaea 28 : 445. 1856. 

Colombia: Triana 1585 (type, P), vicinity of “ Consota” in 
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Quindio, alt. 1350 m. (near Pereira, Dept. Caldas); Andre 343Q 

(K). * 

5. B. CYL1XDRGCARPA Zahlbr. Repert. Spec. Nov. 13 s 533. 1915. 

Ecuador: Lehmann 192 (type), western slopes of Quito Andes 
near Angui, alt. circ. 1800 m., Prov. Pichincha. 

6. Burmeistera glauca (Wimmer) n. comb. 
Centropogon glaucus Wimmer, Repert. Spec. Nov. 19: 251. 1924. 

Panama: Pittier 321Q (type, W), humid forest of Cuesta de 
las Palmas, southern slope of Cerro de la Horqueta, Chiriqui, 
alt. 1700-2100 m. Colombia: Pennell 4440 , forest, Antizales, 
Dept Bolivar, alt. 1700-2000 m., 25, 26 Feb. 1918 (Y); Pennell 
& Killip 5798, forest above La Cumbre, Dept. El Valle, alt. 
2000-2200 m., 14-19 May 1922 (Y); Killip 11,394 , bushy summit 
of west peak. La Cumbre, Dept. El Valle, alt. 2100-2400 m., 
11, 18 Sept. 1922 ( Y); Pittier 742 , Cuesta de Tocota, road from 
Buenaventura to Cali, western Cordillera, alt. 1500-1900 in., 
Dept. El Valle, Dec. 1905 (W). 

7. B. Sodiroana Zahlbr. Repert. Spec. Nov. 13: 534. 1915. 

Ecuador: Sodiro 91/25, along Rio Pilaton, Prov. Pichincha, 
alt. 900-1600 m. Not seen: from Zahlbruckner’s description 
apparently related to B. glauca. 

8. B. crispiloba Zahlbr. Repert. Spec. Nov. 13: 528. 1915. 

Ecuador: Sodiro 91/24 (type), subtropical forest of the valley 
of Pallatanga, Prov. Chimborazo ;Andr6 (K). 

9. B. LEUCOCARPA Zahlbr. Repert. Spec. Nov. 13: 529. 1915. 

Ecuador: Sodiro 91/21 (type), temperate forests near S. 
Florencio and Niebly, Prov. Pichincha; Pachano 177, Ambato, 
Prov. Tungurahua (Y, W); Jameson 64 , 645, 707 , all from Pich¬ 
incha (K), 

10. B. ckrasifera Zahlbr. Repert. Spec. Nov. 13: 532. 1915. 

Colombia: Lehmann 2934 , border of dense forests in the plain 
of the lower Rio Dagua, Dept. El Valle, alt. 100-300 m. Not 
seen: from the original description apparently related to B. cris - 
piloba. The exceptionally low altitude of this species is note¬ 
worthy. 
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11. B. resupinata Zahlbr. Repert. Spec. Nov. 13 : 530. 1915, 

Ecuador: Sodiro pi;20 , cliffs along Rio Pilaton, Prov. Pich- 
incha, alt. 1000-1600 m. Not seen: from the original description 
apparently related to B . leu cocar pa. 

12. B. succulenta Karst. Linnaea 28: 445. 1856. 

Centro pogon longipes Zahlbr. Ann. Naturh. Hofmus. Wien. 6: 

439. 1891. 

Venezuela: Caracas, Flinch & Schlim 442 (P), Linden 231 (K, 
P); vicinity of Colonia Tovar, Fendler 731 (G, K, Y), Pittier 9317 
(W, Y); Pittier 8120 , headwaters of Rivers Chichiriviche and 
Petaquire, Coastal Range, Federal District, alt. 1800-2000 m., 
4Sept. 1918 (W). Colombia: Triana 1386 (type, P), “Mariquita 
Prov. Col.” [probably Mariquita, Dept. Tolima]; Holton (Y); 
Pennell 3131, forest, La Cumbre, Dept. El Valle, alt. 1800-2000 
m., 7-10 May 1922 (Y); Pennell 10,683 » edge of woods, San 
Clemente, Dept. Caldas, alt. 1800-2200 m., 16 Sept. 192 2; Pennell 
& Killip 5783 , forest above La Cumbre, Dept. El Valle, alt. 
2000-2200 m., 14-19 May 1922. Ecuador: Jameson, Quito (K); 
Spruce 6212 , base of Mt. Chimborazo (K). 

13. Burmeistera Killipii n. sp. Stem shrubby, finely stri¬ 
ate, pubescent with scattered, flat, lanceolate, brown hairs, the 
internodes about 15 mm. long; petioles stout, 7 mm. long, chan¬ 
neled above, pubescent like the stem on the back; leaf-blades 
dull green, coriaceous, broadly ovate, 20-30 mm. long, 17-25 
mm. wide, obtuse or subacute, broadly rounded or subcordate 
at base, minutely serrate with low, callous, ascending teeth 3-4 
mm. apart, glabrous with deeply impressed, arcuately ascending 
veins above, sparsely pubescent beneath, especially on the promi¬ 
nent veins, with spreading crooked hairs nearly 1 mm. long; 
peduncles from the upper axils, stout, spreading, 10-15 mm - l° n §» 
sparsely pubescent, becoming more densely pubescent toward the 
summit; hypanthium depressed-globose, 5 mm. long, pubescent 
with brown crooked hairs 0.5 mm. long; sepals firm, reflexed, 
obovate-oblong, 4 mm. long, 2.5 mm. wide, rounded at the apex, 
sparsely ciliate, glabrous on the surface; corolla-tube glabrous, 
12 mm, long below, 18 mm. long above;, corolla-lobes acute, 
strongly depressed, sparsely pubescent,' the. lower ovate-lance¬ 
olate, 6 mm. long, the lateral triangular-ovate, 6 mm. long, 4 mm. 
wide, the upper triangular-oblong, falcate, 8 mm. long, 4 ram. 
wide; androecium glabrous; filament-tube long-exserted, 38 mm. 
long; anther-tube 3 mm. long. 
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Type, Killip 7980 , collected in the forest at “La Gallera,” 
Micay valley, Dept. El Cauca, Colombia, alt. 2200-2500 m., 
1 July 1922, and deposited in the herbarium of the New York 
Botanical Garden; Pennell 7527, shrub-zone, Mount El Trueno, 
Dept. El Cauca, alt. 2700-3000 m., 29-30 June ig22(Y ). 

14. B. multiflora Zahlbr. Repert. Spec. Nov. 13 : 530. 1915. 

Ecuador: Quito Andes, Jameson $42 (duplicate of the type, 

¥); Andre3088 (K). 

15. Burmeistera Pennellii n. sp. Stem apparently herba¬ 
ceous, finely striate, pale green, sparsely pubescent when young 
with spreading white hairs 0.4 mm. long, becoming glabrous 
with age, the internodes 3-5 cm. long; petioles stout, compressed, 
15-25 mm. long, pubescent like the stem; leaf-blades elliptic- 
oblong, thin and membranous, deep green, 18 cm. long, 7.5 cm. 
wide, the uppermost smaller, broadest about the middle, abruptly 
narrowed into a subacuminate or short-cuspidate tip, sharply 
denticulate with low, broadly triangular, callous teeth (about 
3-4 teeth per centimeter of margin), acute at base, minutely pu¬ 
berulent on the surface above, more densely so on the midvein, 
softly pubescent on the veins and veinlets below with minute 
spreading hairs 0.4 mm. long, lateral veins widely spreading, 
nearly straight; peduncles from the upper axils, erect, strongly 
compressed, 8 cm. long, minutely puberulent; hypanthium sub- 
globose, 9 mm. high, sparsely puberulent; sepals erect, narrowly 
ovate-oblong, 12-14 mm. long, 3-4 mm. wide, obtuse, sparsely 
puberulent, conspicuously ciliate, with about 6 pairs of callous, 
barely protuberant teeth; corolla sparsely puberulent, the tube 
7 mm. long below, 15 mm. long above, the lobes narrowly tri¬ 
angular-falcate, the terminal 16 mm. long; filament-tube 23 mm. 
long, puberulent or subtomentose with yellow hairs; anther-tube 
glabrous, bright yellow, minutely villous at the orifice. 

Type, Pennell 12,119, collected near the Rio San Rafael, be¬ 
low Cerro Tatama, Dept. Caldas, Colombia, alt. 2500-2700 m., 
7”ii Sept. 1922, and deposited in. the herbarium of the New 
York Botanical Garden. 

16. Burmeistera eonnivens n. sp. Stem apparently herba¬ 
ceous, faintly striate, glabrous to minutely scabrellate, the inter¬ 
nodes about3 cm. long; leaves membranous, dark green, obovate- 
oblong, 11 cm. long, 4 cm. wide, or the upper smaller, abruptly 
narrowed above into an acute dr subacuminate tip, gradually 
attenuate at base into a poorly defined, winged petiole, sharply 
denticulate with low callous teeth (3-4 teeth per centimeter of 
margin, 0.5 mm. high), glabrous, or with a few slender hairs on 
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the veins beneath, the lateral veins arcuately ascending, the 
veinlets conspicuously reticulate beneath; peduncles from the 
upper axils, slender, compressed, glabrous, 4-5 cm. long; hy- 
panthium short-cylindrie, 4-5 mm. high, 3-4 mm. wide when 
pressed, glabrous, rounded at the base; sepals erect, firm, ovate- 
oblong, 6 mm. long, 3 mm. wide, obtuse, conspicuously crenulate, 
somewhat narrowed to the base, glabrous, separated by narrow, 
acute sinuses; corolla essentially glabrous, about 20 mm. long; 
filament-tube puberulent, 35 mm, long; anther-tube glabrous, 
minutely villous at the orifice, 7 mm. long. 

Type collected by Lehmann in the central Andes of Popayan, 
Dept. El Cauca, Colombia, alt. 3000-3300 m., distributed by 
the Bentham Trustees as number 1186 , and deposited in the 
herbarium of the New York Botanical Garden (also G). 

17. B. glabrata (H.B.K.) Benth. & Hook.; B. D. Jackson, 
Ind. Kew. 1: 361. 1895. 

Lobelia glabrata H.B.K. Nov. Gen. & Sp. 3 : 307. 1818. 

Siphocampylus glabrata G. Don, Gen. Syst. 3 : 702. 1834. 

Centropogon glabraius Planch. & Grsted, Vidensk. Meddel. 1857 : 
157 . 1857- 

Colombia: Bonpland (type, P), near Bogota, alt. 1650 m.; 
Pennell 23Q2, moist forest, El Peri on, southwest of Sibate, Dept. 
Cundimarca, alt. 2800-2900 m., 13 Oct. 1917 (Y). 

18. Centropogon rubrosepalus Wimmer, Repert. 
Spec. Nov. 19 ; 252. 1924. 

Ecuador: near Quito. Not seen: according to the original 
description apparently related to B . glabrata . 

19. B. LACERATA Karst. Linnaea 28 : 445. 1856. 

B. ceratocarpa Zahlbr. Repert. Spec. Nov. 13 : 534. 1915. 

Colombia: Andre 3046 (K); Linden 1071, Quindio (P, prob¬ 
ably the type); Pennell 10,323, clearing, Rio San Rafael, below 
Cerro Tatama, Dept. Caldas, alt. 2200-2400 m., 7-11 Sept. 
1922 (Y), 10,421 , along stream in forest, alt, 2500-2800 m. ? same 
locality and date (Y), 5148, forest, La Cumbre, Dept. El Valle, 
alt. 1800-2100 m., 7-10 May 1922 (Y): Pennell & Killip 5773, 
forest above La Cumbre, alt. 1800-2100 m., 14-19 May 1922 (Y); 
Killip & Hazen 11,164, forest, La Cumbre, alt. 1700-2100 m.» 9 
Sept. 1922 (Y); Pennell & Killip 722Q, wooded vale west of Rio 
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Sucio, Dept. El Cauca, alt. 1500-1600 m., 27 June 1922 (Y), 
7240, hillside thickets east of Rio Ortega, Dept. El Cauca, alt. 
1500-1700 m., 27 June 1922 (Y), 8063 , along stream, Rio Ortega, 
north of Tambo, alt. 1900-2100 m., 2 July 1922 (Y); Killip 7770, 
forest, “La Gallera” Micay valley, Dept. El Cauca, alt. 1400- 
1500 m., 29-30 June 1922 (Y), 7942, forest, “La Gallera,” alt. 
1900-2000 m., x July 1922 (Y), 7^55, same place and date, alt. 
2000-2200 m., (Y), 7862, open land west of Rio San Joaquin, 
Dept. El Cauca, alt. 1400-1500 m., 29-30 June 1922 (Y); Leh¬ 
mann B . T. 1074 , Popayan (Y), B. T. 1076 , Capilla, near Po- 
payan, Dept. E! Cauca (Y), 5767 , Couga, western Andes of Po¬ 
payan, alt. 1700-2100 m. (duplicate of type of B. ceratocarpa, Y). 
Ecuador (?): Spruce 3376 (K). 

The species presents a considerable variation in foliage, as 
might be expected from so common a plant.* Zahlbruckner’s 
B. ceratocarpa seems to be only a somewhat xerophytic form. 

20. B. sylyicola Zahlbr. Repert. Spec. Nov. 13 : 532. 1915. 

Colombia: Lehmann 2990 , dense humid forests of the Cordil¬ 
lera occidental, in the heights of Cali, Dept. El Valle, alt. 2000 m. 
Not seen: according to the original description apparently related 
to B. lacerata. 

21. Burmeistera carnosa n. sp. Stem herbaceous, minutely 
puberulent with oppressed hairs when young, glabrescent with 
age, persistently and densely pubescent at the base of each ped¬ 
uncle, the internodes 10-15 mm. long; petioles stout, 8 mm, 
long, essentially glabrous, strongly channeled above; leaf-blades 
elliptic-oblong, thick and somewhat fleshy, dull green, frequently 
tinged with red beneath or at the margin, the largest 13 cm. long, 
4.5 cm. wide, the upper smaller, short-acuminate, broadly cu- 
neate to subrotund at base, glandular at the margin, the glands 
(about 4 per centimeter of margin) occasionally protuberant 


^Editor’s note. In view of Dr. Gleason’s characterization of G. lacerata 
as ”sq common a plant,” it is a matter of surprise and disappointment to the 
editor, as a member of the Co’ombian Expedition of 1922, that this species was 
not found by us in the type region, the Quindio, where much time was spent in 
intensive collecting. It is even more disappointing that though two members 
of the Expedition, in going over the Old Quindio Trail to Ibague, passed 
through ‘"‘La Pamilla,” the type station for Karsten’s unknown B. ibaguensis, 
no Burmeistera was found on that trip. This failure can hardly be ascribed 
entirely to the fact that this,genus is characterized by inconspicuous green 
flowers. 
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Into low teeth, glabrous above, minutely puberulent on the purp¬ 
lish veins beneath, the veinlets prominently reticulate; peduncles 
from the upper axils, stout, divergent, glabrous, 4-5 cm. long; 
hypanthium subglobose, 5 mm. high, glabrous; sepals widely 
spreading or somewhat reflexed, linear, 13-18 mm. long, glabrous, 
finely veined, acute, frequently purple at the margin or base, 
with 3 or 4 pairs of minute teeth; corolla glabrous, the tube 8 mm. 
long below, 13 mm. above, lateral lobes broadly triangular-fal¬ 
cate, 8 mm. long, upper lobes linear-falcate; filament-tube mi¬ 
nutely puberulent, 23 mm. long; anther-tube 6 mm. long, glab¬ 
rous, villous at the orifice; fruit subglobose. 

Type, Fennell Sf Killip 732$, from a wet glen in the forest. 
“San Jose,” San Antonio, Dept. El Cauca, alt. 2400-2700 m., 
28 June 1922, deposited in the herbarium of the New York Bot¬ 
anical Garden. Other collections from Colombia are Pennell 
4384 , forest above Cascada Chorron, south of Antizales, Dept. 
Bolivar, alt. 2400-2700 m., 25 Feb. 1918 (Y), Q403, wet place, 
edge of forest, “ Pinares, ” above Salento, Dept. Caldas, alt. 270c- 
2900 m., 2-10 Aug. 1922 (Y), 12,142 , shrub zone, Mount E 1 
Truena, Dept. El Cauca, alt. 2700-3000 m., 29-30 June 1922 (Y) 

22. Burmeistera asclepiadea n. sp. Stem suffrutescent, 
glabrous, ridged, the internodes about 8 cm. long; petioles stout, 
glabrous, 10-12 mm. long; leaf-blades deep green, thin, broadly 
ovate-oblong, the largest 14 cm. long, 7.5 cm. wide, the upper 
smaller, abruptly short-acuminate, broadly rounded or subcor- 
date at base, entire, but with intramarginal callosities (1-2 per 
centimeter of margin), glabrous above, very minutely puberu¬ 
lent beneath; peduncles from the upper axils, slender, divergent, 
glabrous, 5-6 cm. long when fully grown; hypanthium sub- 
globose, glabrous, faintly ribbed, 5 mm. high; sepals widely 
spreading or partly reflexed, green, linear, 15 mm. long, 2 mm. 
wade, obtuse, entire, w r ith a few intramarginal callosities, glab¬ 
rous, inconspicuously 3-nerved; corolla glabrous, the tube 16 
mm. long above, half as long belowq the lobes narrowly triangular- 
falcate, the terminal 14 mm. long; filament-tube 30 mm. long, 
sparsely subtomentose with gray hairs; anther-tube stout, 5 mm. 
long, gray, thinly puberulent; fruit apparently globose. 

Type, Rusby Pennell 793 , collected in a forest at “Balsil- 
las,” on the Rio Balsillas, Dept. Huila, Colombia, alt. 2100-2200 
m., 3-5 Aug. 1917, and deposited in the herbarium of the New r 
York Botanical Garden. A second specimen is Rusby & Pennell 
681 , forest, Cordillera oriental, east of Neiva, Dept. Huila, alt. 
2200-2500 m., 1-8 Aug. 1917 (Y). 
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Burmeistera acuminata Karst. Linnaea 28 : 445. 1856, B. 

ihaguensis Karst. 1 . c. 444, and B. pomifera Karst. 1 . c. 445, were 
briefly and inadequately described and are unknown to me. B. 
tomentosula Karst. (/. c . 445) also has not been seen by me, but is 
supposed from the description to belong to the genus Centropogon, 
section Burmeisteraides (cf. Bull. Torrev Club 51 : 447. 1924.). 



The genus Hymenopappus in Colorado 
George E. Osterhout 

The genus Hymenopappus is a difficult one to study because 
the characters by which the several species are distinguished are 
not directly’ evident. There is a great similarity in the heads of 
flowers and in the foliage. Hence the achenes and the florets 
have been carefully examined for characters by which to group 
the species. The following synopsis has little of originality in it, 
but the grouping of the species differs from the manner in which 
it has been customary to arrange them, and is offered as a study 
in the genus. 

i. Throat of the corolla campanulate, 1.5-2 mm. long. 

Paleae of the pappus very short and hidden by the achene, 

or none. 1. H.luteus 

Paleae of the pappus shorter than the corolla tube—about 
half its length—not hidden by the hairs of the achene. 

A biennial with creamy white flowers. 2. H, temiifolius 

A perennial with yellow flowers; heads smaller and more 

numerous. 3. H. polycephalns 

2. Throat of the corolla cylindrical, 2.5-4 nim. long. 

Paleae of the pappus equalling the corolla tube, or nearly 
so. 

Throat of the corolla 2.5-3 mm. long; stem leafy.4. H. arenosus 

Throat of the corolla 3-4 mm. long; stem scapose. 5 . H. nudatns 

1. Hymenopappus luteus Nutt, Trans. Am. Phil. 

Soc. 7:374. 1841. 

Dr. Gray (Syn. FL N. Am. 12: 336. 1884.) made H. luteus 

a synonym of H.filifohus Hook., and so far as the plants of Colo¬ 
rado are concerned this might be all right. Some of the plants 
are tomentose and some are not, but they are nearly of the same 
size and the flowers and achenes are alike. But I hesitate to 
make H. luteus the same as the II. filifolius of the northwest— 
Oregon, Washington, and Idaho. The type locality of H\ fili¬ 
folius is the Columbia River valley, though it has been said to 
range from Montana through Kansas, Nebraska, and Colorado 
to New Mexico, but I have seen no specimens from these states 
and I suspect it has been confused with other species. In de¬ 
scribing H. cinereus Dr. Rydberg observed: “This species has 
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been confused with H. filifolius and H. flavescens. . . .The spe¬ 
cies is, however, much nearer related to H. filifolius from which 
it differs mainly in the lower habit and the longer scales of the 
pappus.” Specimens of H. tenuifolius have also been listed as 
H . filifolius. My collections of H. luteiis were made from loca¬ 
tions west of the mountains, from the vicinity of Craig in Moffat 
County. A part of the specimens are tomentose and a part are 
becoming glabrate. 

2. Hymenopappus tenuifolius Pursh, FI. 2: 742. 1814. 

The type locality is “In Upper Louisiana,” and the speci¬ 
mens were collected by Bradbury in 1810. My collections were 
made on the plains of eastern Colorado, where it is rather 
common. 

3. Hymenopappus polycephalus Osterhout, Torreya 

18:90. 1918. 

In the Synoptical Flora (/. c.) under H . filifolius Dr. Gray 
wrote: “ Northeastern forms are greener, more leafy, with smaller 
heads, approaching H . tenuifolius . ” I suspect the plants re¬ 
ferred to are the above species, for Dr. Gray did not limit H. fili¬ 
folius to plants with a very short pappus. This species is found 
along the eastern side of the foothills of northern Colorado and 
eastward into the Plains. 

4. Hymenopappus arenosus Heller, Bull. Torrey Club 
25:200. 1898. 

H. cinereus Rydberg, Bull. Torrey Club 27 : 634. 1900. 

H. ochroleucus Greene, PL Baker. 3 : 30. 1901. 

H. parvulus Greene, l.c. 

In the original description of H. arenosus Heller wrote: “cor¬ 
ollas 5 mm. long, the tube occupying nearly half the length, the 
throat cylindrical rather than campanulate, the triangular lan¬ 
ceolate lobes little more than one-fourth the length of the throat, 
achenes villous with long hairs; paiae of the pappus oblong or 
slightly contracted below, a little longer than the corolla tube.” 
Except for some less tomentum I think that H, cinereus Rydberg 
is the same, and J 7 . parmlus Greene is only a small flowered, 
glabrate form. In some plants of H. arenosus the flowers may 
have campanulate corollas, but the long pappus scales easily 
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separate it from H. tenuifolins. The type locality of II. arenasus 
is “near Espanola, Santa Fe County, New Mexico.” and so far 
as 1 know, It has not been found farther north than Larimer 
County, Colorado. It grows both on the eastern and western 
sides of the mountains. 

5. Hymenqpappus nudatus Wooton & Standley, 
Contr. U. S. Nat. Herb. 16 : 191. 1913. 

The type locality of II. nudatus is in New Mexico, and a 
specimen of the type number is in the Rocky Mountain Herbar¬ 
ium of the University of Wyoming. It is probable that this is a 
synonym of H. macroglottis Rydberg (Bull Torrev Club 27 : 634. 
1900.) which was somewhat doubtfully reported from Colorado 
in the original description. 

I have two collections of II. nudatus , one made at DeBeque 
in Mesa County, the other made at Grand Junction in the same 
county. The Grand Junction specimen is tomentose, the other 
is becoming glabrate. Tomentum is not a good character by 
which to separate species in Hymenopappus. 

The standing of Hymenopappus filifolius t as indicated above 
under H. hiteus , is rather uncertain, and if it occurs in Colorado 
it would seem to be in the section west of the mountains where 
H. hiteus is also found. The glabrate forms key as well into H. 
filifolius as into H. hiteus. 

Hymenopappus scaposus Rydberg (Bull. Torrev Club 27 :634. 
1900.) has also been listed for Colorado, being reported by Coul¬ 
ter and Nelson (New Manual of Botany of the Central Rocky 
Mountains 555. 1909.) as ranging from Colorado to New Mex¬ 
ico and Nevada; but Rydberg (N. A. Flora 34 : 53. 1914, and 

Flora of the Rocky Mountains 943. 1917.) still restricts the 

distribution of this species to Utah, Nevada, Arizona, and New 
Mexico, as at the time of its original description, and I have seen 
no specimens from Colorado. 

Windsor, Colorado 
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Rydbergs P. A. Genera of North American Fabaceae II. 
Tribe Galegeae (continued). Am. Jour. Bot. 11: 470- 
482. pi 33-36 . Jl” 14 Au 1924. 

Including SauvaUella gen. nov. and S. immarginata (Wright) Rydb. 
comb. nov. 

Rydberg, P. A. Some senecioid genera—II. Bull. Torrey 
Club 51 : 409-420. 24 O 1924. 

Including new species and combinations. 

Sampaio, A. J. de. Bibiiographia botanica. Bol. Mus. Nac. 
Rio de Janeiro. 1: 225-245. Mr 1924. 

Satchell, W. A., & Gardner, N. L. Phycologicai contributions, 
VII. Univ. Calif. Pub. Bot. 13 : 1-13. 27 O 1924. 

Including descriptions of a number of new species. 

ShantZj H. L., & Piemeisel, R. L. Indicator significance of the 
natural vegetation of the southwestern desert region. 
Jour. Agr. Res. 28 : 721-802. pi. 1-14. 24 My 1924. 

Sinnott, E. W. Age and area and the history of species. Am. 
Jour. Bot. 11: 573 “ 57 §- 12 N 1924. 

Small, J. K. A new bog-asphodel from the mountains. Torreya 
24 : 86-87. 28 O 1924. 

Including Abama montana sp. nov. 

South wick 3 E. B. Nierembergia rivulans . White-cup. Addi- 
sonia 9 : 37. pi- 307. 15 N 1924. 

Stapf, O. Philodendron teretipes . Curt. Bot. Mag. * 149 : pL 
9013. 22 S 1924. 

Stout* A. B. Jpomoea Batatas . Sweet potato. Addisonia 9: 
35-36. pi 306. 15 N 1924. 

Strong, R. P. The relationship of certain “free-living” and 
saprophytic microorganisms to disease. Science II. 61 : 
97-107, 30 Ja 1925. 

Sydow, H., & Petrak, F. Zweiter Beitrag zur Kenntnis der 
Pilzflora Nordamerikas, insbesondere der nordwestlichen 
Statten. Arm. Myc. 22: 387-409. 15 N 1924. 

Including new species and genera. 

Taylor, W. A. Park work of the U. S. Bureau of Plant Industry- 
Parks & Recreation 8: 217-222. Ja-F 1925. 
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Taylor* W. R. The chromosome morphology of Veltheinna , 
Allium and Cyrtanlhus. Am. Jour. Bot. 12: 104-115. 
/. 1-J5. “F” 4 Mr 1925. 

Thomas, R. C. Effective dust treatments for the control of 
smut of oats. Science If. 61 : 47-48. 9 Ja 1925. 

Tidestrom, I. New plants from Nevada. Proc. Biol. Soc. 
Wash. 38 : 15. 10 F 1925. 

Cilia nevadensis and Verbena Gooddingii nepetijolia, described as new. 

Tisdale, W. H., Martin, J. H„ Briggs, F. N., Macfeie, W. W., 
Woolman, H. M., Stephens, D. E., Gaines, E. F., & Stev¬ 
enson, F. J. Relative resistance of wheat to bunt in 
the Pacific coast states. U. S. Dept. Agr. Bull. 1299:1-29. 
12 Ja 1925. 

Tisdale, W. EL, & Tapke, V. F. Infection of barley by Ustilago 
nuda through seed inoculation. Jour. Agr. Res. 29 : 
263-284. pi. i-q. 15 S 1924. 

Townsend, €. O. Curly top investigations. Facts about 
Sugar 20: 137. 7 F 1925. 

Tucker, C. M. Coconut bud rot experiments in Porto Rico. 
Science II. 61 : 186-187. 13 F 1925. 

Uphof, J. C, T. The occurrence of purple bacteria as symbionts 
of a lichen. Am. Jour. Bot. 12: 97-103. /. 1. F 1925. 

Uphof, J. C. T. Purple bacteria as symbionts of a lichen. 
Science II. 61 : 67. 16 Ja 1925. 

Vanterpool, T. CL The stripe or streak disease of tomatoes in 
Quebec. Ann. Rep. Quebec Soc. Prot. PL 16 : 116-123. 
pi. 1, 2. 1924. 

[Verdoon, I. CL] Economic plants of South Africa. Notes from 
the national herbarium and museum—IV. Ximenia 
americana Linn: the wild plum. Jour. Dept. Agr. So. 
Africa 10: 44-46. Ja 1925. 

Vidal, R. Breeding work with henequen and sisal. Jour, 
Hered. 16 : 9-12./. 1-3. “Ja” 20 F 1925. 

Vischer* W. liber die Konstanz anatomischer und physio- 
logischer Eigenschaften von Hevea brasilimsis Muller 
Arg. (Euophorbiaceae). Verh. Naturf. .GeselL Basel 35 
174-185. 19^3-' 'v; 
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Walkers I* C., & Lindegren, C. C. Further studies on the re¬ 
lation of onion scale pigmentation to disease resistance, 
jour. Agr. Res. 29 ; 507-514. 15 N 1924. 

Walpole, B. A. Flora of Washtenaw County, Michigan 1-80. 
Mr 1924. 

Wakeman, N. A chemical examination of the root of Leptaemia 
dissecta. Jour. Am. Pharm. Assoc. 14 : 29-32. Ja. 1925. 

Weimer, J. L. Alternaria leafspot and brownrot of cauliflower. 
Jour. Agr. Res. 29 : 421-441. /. i-j+pl* 1 N 1924. 

Wells, A. H., & Garcia, F. Chemical and pharmacodynamic in¬ 
vestigation of Strophanthus letei Merrill. Philipp. Jour. 
Sci. 26 : 9-19. pi. 1-3. Ja 1925. 

Wester, P. J. The food plants of the Philippines. Philippine 
Dept. Agr. Bull. 39: i-x, 1-236./. i+pl. 1-67. 1924. 

Westover, H* L. Red clover seed protection in Chile. Seed 
World 17 : 7-8. Ja 1925. (Illust.) 

Westwood, R. W. Nature’s cathedral. Nat. Mag. 5: 47-50. 
Ja 1925. 

Redwood forests of California. 

Whetzel, H. H. The future of dusting. Trans. Peninsula Hort. 
Soc. 14 : 26-33. 1925- 

Williams, R. O. Notes on the plants of Patos. Kew Bull. 
Misc. Inf. 1924 : 273-280. pi. 1-4. 28 Au 1924. 

Williams, R. S. Notes on Galapagos and Cocos Island mosses. 

Bryologist 27 : 65. “Jl” 19 S 1924. 

Wittrock, G. L. Polygonum in the State of Iowa. Proc. Iowa. 
Acad. Sci. 30 : 345-349. 1 Jl 1924. 

Woodworth, C. M., & Cole, L. J. Mottling of soybeans. Jour. 
Hered. 15 : 349-354. /. i8-iq. “Au" 25 O 1924. 

Wylie, R. B. Notes on introduced plants. Proc. Iowa Acad. 
Sci. 30: 333-336. 1 Jl 1924- 

Wylie, R. B. Plants and the surface film of water. Proc. Iowa 
Acad. Sci. 30: 337-343. 1 Jl 1924. 

Young, R. A. Taros and yauntias; promising new food plants 
for the south. U. S. Dept. Agr. Bull. 1247: 1-23. f. 1-16 
+ pi. 1-11. 3 N 1924. 
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The death of Eugene P. Bicknell, at his home at Hewlett,, 
Long Island, on February 9, 1.925,,marks the passing of one of 
the most careful observers among American amateur botanists. 
Throughout his active career, he was engaged primarily,in bank¬ 
ing, yet from the number and value of his contributions to 
botanical literature one might reasonably have inferred that'he 
was by profession a scientific worker. 

Eugene Pintard Bicknell was born September 23, 1859, at 
Riverdale-on-Hudson, then in Westchester County but long 
since swallowed up by the expansion of the City of New York. 
Through his father, Joseph I nglis Bicknell, he was descended 
from Zachary Bicknell, who settled at Weymouth, Massachu¬ 
setts, in 1635, and from Gregory Dexter, who settled in Rhode 
Island in 1643 and was president of Providence and Warwick in 
1653-54. His paternal grandmother, Emeline Valeria Pintard 
I nglis of Philadelphia, came from the old Pintard family of 
Monmouth County,. New Jersey,, whose progenitor,- Anthony 
Pintard the Huguenot settler of 1691, was a benefactor of the old 
French Church . of New York. Through his mother, Maria-. 
Theresa Pierrepont, he was descended from Sir Robert de 
Pierrepont, who fought at the battle of Hastings in 1066, and 
Rev. James Pierpont, who was more than any other man actively 
concerned in the establishment of Yale College. He was also 
related to the Jay, McVicar, and other well-known old New York 
families, and was a member of various patriotic societies, such 


[The Bulletin for March (52 : 81-118) was. issued 25 April 1925.J 
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as the St. Nicholas Society, the Huguenot Society, the Sons of 
the Revolution, and the Society of Colonial Wars. 

He was a very modest man, always reticent concerning him¬ 
self, and the writer, although enjoying his acquaintance for more 
than thirty years, is not well informed concerning the details of his 
life-history. He was not a college graduate, yet it is evident from 
his early scientific papers, published several years before he at¬ 
tained liis majority, that his education was a thorough one. He 
was long connected with the firm of John Munroe & Company, 
foreign, bankers of New York City, and was eventually a partner 
in that firm as well as the affiliated Munroe & Cie., of Paris. 
After many years of bachelorhood, he married Edith Babcock, 
at Riverdale-on-Hudson, October 9, 1901, and they had two 
daughters, Eleanor Franklin, who, after two years with the 
class of 1926 at Vassar College, gave up her course to be with 
her father but has been transferred to Teachers College, Columbia 
University, and Edith Evelyn, a freshman at Vassar. His home 
had always been at Riverdale, but soon after his marriage he 
settled in southwestern Nassau County, where he lived the 
rest of his life. 

But it is with his career as a scientist that we are chiefly 
concerned. liis interest in birds and flowers began early, and he 
was then more ornithologist than botanist. His first technical 
published paper was on “Evidences of the Carolinian fauna in 
the lower Hudson Valley.” This was published in the Bulletin 
of the Nuttail Ornithological Club in 1878, when he was only 
eighteen years old, and was followed by several others before his 
first contribution to botanical literature. In the same year, 1878, 
he was one of the group of ten naturalists who organized the 
Linnaean Society of New York, and lie was the president of this 
society from 1879 to 1887.. It was during his presidency that 
this society published its two volumes of Transactions, and in 
the first of these appeared one of the most important of his 
earlier scientific papers, “A review of the summer birds of a part 
of the Catskill Mountains, with prefatory remarks on the faunal 
and floral features of the region.” While this was based chiefly 
upon his own observations, he also made use of the notes of 
others, among these being liis brothers Pierrepont Constable 
Bicknell and George Augustus Bicknell. Pie was one of the 
founders, and a life fellow, of. the American Ornithologists’ 
Union. 
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It was at the meeting of January 13, 1880, that Eugene P. 
Bickneli was elected to membership in the Torrey Botanical 
Club, and in the club’s Bulletin for May of that year appeared 
his first botanical papers. These were the first of fifty-seven 
contributions from his pen to the pages of the Bulletin of the 
Torrey Botanical Club, the last in 1919. 

In 1894, students of the local flora of the vicinity of New 
York were startled by a paper in the Bulletin, which called at¬ 
tention to the fact that there were two species of Helianthemum 
in this region, both well known but always hitherto confused 
with each other. This was followed in quick succession during 
the two following years by ■others on Sanicula, Sisyrinchium , 
Scrophularia, and Agrimonia. Local botanists began to rub 
their eyes, and wonder whether they were themselves blind, or 
Bickneli was possessed of abnormally acute vision. His de¬ 
scriptions were so clear that it was easy for anyone else to con¬ 
vince himself of the accuracy of the newly-published observa¬ 
tions, and the reputation of E. P. Bickneli was securely estab¬ 
lished as one of the most discriminating of observers. 

His interest in Sisyrinchium led him to careful stud}’ of 
material from all parts of the United States, resulting in a series 
of ten papers devoted to this genus. Later he became particu¬ 
larly interested in the flora of the island of Nantucket, which 
he had visited in 1889 and 1899, and where he spent as much of 
his time as he could spare from business from 1904 to 1912. This 
resulted in a flora of Nantucket, printed in the Bulletin of the 
Torrey Botanical Club in twenty instalments from 1908 to 1919. 
This flora contains, incidentally, his principal published refer¬ 
ences to his earlier collections at York Harbor and Mount Desert, 
Maine. 

In 1896, he became an annual member of the newly organized 
New York Botanical Garden, his name appearing'in the first 
printed list; and in the same year he was elected a corresponding 
member of the Philadelphia. Botanical Club, organized five years 
earlier. He was a member of the corporation of The New York 
Botanical Garden from 1910 until his death, and a member of 
the board of scientific directors from April 24, 1913, to January 8, 
1923, when his resignation on account of ill-health was accepted 
by the board of managers. His last contribution to botanical 
literature seems to have been the text accompanying the plate 
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(no. 205) of Hypopitys insignata In Addisonia, In 1921. Although 
his health had been failing for several years, news of his death 
came as a surprise to his botanical friends. 

The accompanying portrait is from a photograph taken in 
December, 1910. The appended bibliography Is believed to 
be nearly or quite complete. Mrs. Bicknell has presented her 
husband’s extensive plant collections and botanical books to 
the New York Botanical Garden. 

Scientific papers of Mr, Bicknell 

A comparison of winter birds. Forest and Stream 6: 133. 6 Ap 1876. 

Early spring on the Hudson. Forest and Stream 6: 148. 13 Ap 1876. 

Field notes at Riverdale. Forest and Stream 6: 233. 18 My 1876. 

Birds of our surburbs. Forest and Stream 6: 386-387. 20 J 1 1876. 

On the animal and vegetable life as observed at Riverdale. The Country 1 : 
334. 30 Mr 1878. 

Evidences of the Carolinian fauna in the lower Hudson Valley. Principally 
from observations taken at Riverdale, N. Y. Bull. Nuttall Ornith. Club 
3 : 128-132. J 1 1878. 

Capture of two rare birds at Riverdale, N. Y. Bull. Nuttall Ornith. Club 4: 
60, 61. Ja 1879. 

The Carolina wren (Thryothorus ludovicianus) breeding in New York, Bull. 

Nuttall Ornith. Club 4 : 183, 184. J 1 1879. 

Remarks on the nidification of Loxia curmrostra americana , with a description 
of its nest and eggs. Bull. Nuttall Ornith. Club 5 : 7-11. Ja 1880. 

The English sparrow. Yonkers Gazette. 14 F 1880. 

Some of the rarer plants of our northern suburbs. Bull. Torrey Club 7:51- 
54. My 1880. 

Salix. Bull. Torrey Club 7 : 55, 56. My 1880, 

Dendroeca palmarum palmarum in New York. Bull. Nuttall Ornith. Club 5: 
182. J 1 1880. 

[Notes on some variations in ferns. Abstract.] Bull. Torrey Club 8; 60. 
My 1881. 

Stamens within the ovary of Salix. Bull. Torrey Club 8: 76, 77. J1 1881. 
New New York City stations. Bull. Torrey Club 8: 130. N 1881. 

A sketch of the home of Hylocickla aliciae bicknelli Ridgeway, with some 
critical remarks on the allies of this new race. Bull. Nuttall Ornith. 
Club 7 : 152-159. J 1 1882. 

A review of the summer birds of a part of the Catskill Mountains, with pre¬ 
fatory remarks on the faunal and floral features of the region. Trans. 
Linn. Soc. N. Y. 1 : 113-168. D 1882. 

A study of the singing of our birds. Auk 1: 60-71. Ja 1884. 

A study of the singing of our birds. (Continued.) Auk X: 126-140. Ap 
1884. 

Carex pennsylvamca and Carex varia . Bull. Torrey Club 11: 52, 53, My 
1884. 
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A study of the singing of our birds, ( Continued.) Auk 1: 209-218. J! 1884. 
A study of the singing of our birds- ((Continued.) Auk 1 : 322-332. O 1884. 
A study of the singing of 011 r birds;. (Continued.) Auk 2: 144-154. Ap 
1885. 

Cfeistogamy in Lcmzmt. Bull Xorrey Club 12 : 51, 52. My 1885. 

A study of the singing of our birds- ((Concluded.) Auk 2: 249-262. J 1 18S5. 
[A specimen of Helm inthop hike. kz*cob*ronckialis in New jersey.] Auk 2: 378. 
O 1885. 

Notes on the flora of the Palisades *of the Hudson. Bull. Torrey Club 16 Z 
5I-53- 5 F 1889. 

Amaranhis bliloides Watson. Bid. Torrey Club 20: 170. 10 Ap 1893. 

Ranunculus micranthw Nutt. Bull. Torrey Club 21 : 41, 42. 25 Ja 1894. 
On a species of Eelianlhemwm not recognized in our text-books. Bull. Torrey 
Club 21: 257-260. 20 Je 18*94. 

Also as a separate. 

Hypericum horeale (Britton) and related species. Bull. Torrey Club 22: 211- 
215. 15 My 1895. 

Also as a separate. 

Prothonotary warbler near New Work City. Auk 12: 306, 307. J 1 1895. 
The genus Sanicula in the easier n United States, with descriptions of two 
new species. Bull. Torrey Club 22 : 351-361. pi. 241-245- 31 Au 1895. 
Also as a separate. 

[Ornithological biographies.] In: Ckapman, Frank Michler. Handbook of 
birds of eastern North America. New York, 1895. (Purple finch, pp. 
281-282; Fox sparrow, 309-310; Hermit thrush, 400. Repeated, with 
different paging, in subsequent editions.) 

Carer vulpinoidea Michx. and allied species. Bull. Torrey Club 23 : 21-25. 
30 Ja 1896. 

Also as a separate: Contr. HenU Columbia Coll. no. 86. 

A neglected Carer, Bull. Torrey Club 23 : 92-95. 29 Air 1896. 

Also as a separate: Contr. Herd Columbia Coil. no. 88. 

The blue-eyed grasses of the eastern United States (genus Sisyrinchium). 
Bull. Torrey Club 23 : 130-13 7. -pi. 263-265. 30 Ap 1896. 

Also as a separate: Contr. Herb. -Columbia Coll. no. 91. 

On a new species of Scrcphtilam hitherto confounded with S. marylandica. 
Bull. Torrey Club 23 : 314—319. 20 Au 1896. 

Also as a separate: Contr. Herb. Columbia Coll. no. 100. 

The North American species of Agrirmonia. Bull. Torrey Club 23 : 508-523. 
pi, 282 f 283, 28 D 1896. 

Also as a separate: in Contr. Dep- Bot. Columbia Univ. no. 108. 

Gezim canadense fiavnm (Porter) Britton, a valid species. Bull. Torrey Club 
23 : 523" 525 * 28 D 1896. 

Also as a separate: in Contr. IDep . Bot. Columbia Univ. no. 108. 

An undescribed Lechea from Maine* Bull. Torrey Club 24 :86-90. 28 F 1897. 

Also as a separate: Contr. Pep. Bot. Columbia Univ. no. 114. 

A new species of wild ginger hitherto confounded with Asarum canadense L. 
Bull. Torrey Club 24 : 52S—536, pi. 316, 317. 30 N 1897. 

Also as a separate: Contr. Dtp. Bot. Columbia Univ. no. I? . 
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Two new species of Sanicula from the southern states. Bull. Torrey Club 24 : 
577 - 582 . 30 D 1897. 

Also as a separate: Contr. Dep. Bot. Columbia Univ. no. 128. 

Two new grasses from Van Cortlandt Park, New York City. Bull. Torrey 
Club 25 : 104-107. pl.328.32g. 12 F 1898. 

Also as a separate: Contr. Dep. Bot. Columbia Univ. no. 135. 

Studies in SisyrincMum —I: Sixteen new species from the southern states. 
Bull. Torrey Club 26 : 217-231. 15 My 1899. 

Also as a separate: Contr. Dep. Bot. Columbia Univ. no. 157. 

Studies in SisyrincMum —II: Four new species from Michigan. Bull. Torrey 
Club 26 : 297-300. 17 Je 1899. 

Also as a separate: Contr. Dep. Bot. Columbia Univ. no. 158. 

Studies in SisyrincMum —III: 5 . angustifolium and some related species new 
and old. Bull. Torrey Club 26 : 335-349. 18 J 1 1899. 

Also as a separate: Contr. Dep. Bot. Columbia Univ. no. 159. 

Studies in SisyrincMum —IV: S. angustifolium and related species of the west 
and northwest. Bull. Torrey Club 26 : 445-457. 17 Au 1899. 

Also as a separate: Contr. Dep. Bot. Columbia Univ. no. 161. 

Studies in SisyrincMum —V: Two new eastern species. Bull. Torrey Club 
26 : 496-499. 22 S 1899. 

Also as a separate: Contr. Dep. Bot. Columbia Univ. no. 163. 

Studies in SisyrincMum —VI: Additional new species from the southern states. 
Bull. Torrey Club 26 : 605-616. 22 D 1899. 

Also as a separate: Contr. Dep. Bot. Columbia Univ. no. 166. 

Studies in SisyrincMum —VII: The species of British America. Bull. Torrey 
Club 27 : 237-246. 26 My 1900. 

Also as a separate: Contr. Dep. Bot. Columbia Univ. no, 170. 

Studies in SisyrincMum —VIII: SisyrincMum californicum and related species 
of the neglected genus Hydastylus. Bull. Torrey Club 27 : 373-387. 
jl 1900. 

Also as a separate: Contr. Dep. Bot. Columbia Univ. no. 172. 

The nomenclature of the New England agrimonies. Bull. Torrey Club 28 : 
102-108. 2 Mr 1901. 

Also as a separate: Contr. Dep. Bot. Columbia Univ. no. 175. 

A new horse gentian ( Triosteum ) common in the eastern states. Torreya IS 
25-28. 25 Mr 1901. 

The genus Teucrium in the eastern United States. Bull. Torrey Club 28 : 
166-172. 27 Mr 1901. 

Also as a separate: Contr. Dep. Bot. Columbia Univ. no. 178. 

On Scirpus robustus Pursh and certain of its near allies. Torreya 1: 94-96. 
23 Au 1901. 

Two new bush clovers ( Lespedesa ). Torreya 1: 102-105. 28 S 1901. 

Also as a separate. 

Still further notes on the agrimonies. Bull. Torrey Club 28 : 514-518. 
30 S 1901. 

Also as a separate: Contr. Dep. Bot. Columbia Univ. no. 186. 

Studies in SisyrincMum —-IX: The species of Texas and the southwest. Bull. 
Torrey Club 28 : 570-592. 26 O 1901. 

Also as a separate: Contr, Dep. Bot. Columbia Univ. no. 387. 
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Studies in Sisyrmchlmn — X. The species of California. Bull, Torrey Club 
31: 379-391. 29 Ji 1904. 

Also as a separate: Contr. Dep. Bot. Columbia lT.iv. no. 209. 

Jiincus arishilahts in New England. Rhodora 6: 174, 175. 6 An 1904. 

Three new violets from Long Island. Torreya 4: 129-132. 30 S 1904. 
Burgess’s Species and variations of Biotian asters. [Review.] Torreya. 6: 
90-94. 23 My 1906. 

The white cedar in western Long Island. Torreya 8: 27, 28. 26 F 190S. 

The ferns and flowering plants of Nantucket—I. Bull. Torrey Club 35: 
49-62, 9 Mr 1908. 

Also as a separate. 

The ferns and dowering plants of Nantucket—II. Bull. Torrey Club 35: 
181-201. 29 Ap 1908. 

Also as a separate. 

The ferns and flowering plants of Nantucket—III. Bull. Torrey Chib 35 : 
471-498. 3 N 1908. 

Also as a separate. 

The ferns and flowering plants of Nantucket.—IV. Bull. Torrey Club 36 : 
1-29. 29 ja 1909. 

Also as a separate. 

The ferns and flowering plants of Nantucket—V. Bull. Torrey' Club 36 : 
441-456. 3 S 1909. 

Also as a separate. 

The ferns and flowering plants of Nantucket—VI. Bull. Torrey Club 37 : 
51-72. 5 Air 1910. 

Also as a separate. 

Have, we enough New England blackberries? Bull. Torrey Club 37 : 393-403. 
8 S1910. 

The ferns and flowering plants of Nantucket—VII. Bull. Torrey Club 38 : 
I 03 -I 33 - 7API911. 

Also as a separate. 

The ferns and flowering plants of Nantucket— MIL Bull. Torrey Club 38 : 
447-460. 4 N 191U 
Also as a separate. 

The ferns and flowering plants of Nantucket—IX. Bull. Torrey Club 39 : 
69-80, 9 Mr 1912. 

Also as a separate. 

The ferns and flowering plants of Nantucket—X. Bull, Torrey Club 39 : 
415-428. 9 S 1912. 

Also as a separate. 

Viola ohliqua Hill and other violets. Bull. Torrey Club 40 : 261-270. 18 Je 

1913. 

Also, as a separate. ■ 

The heather, Calluna vulgaris , on Aiartha’s Vineyard, Rhodora 15 ; 189-192. 
17 N 1913. 

The ferns and flowering plants of Nantucket—XI. ■ Bull. Torrey Club 40 : 
605-624. 24 N 1913. 

Also as a separate. 
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The ferns and flowering plants of Nantucket:—XII. Bull. Torrey Club 41 : 

71.87, 23 Mr 1914. 

Also as a separate. 

Viola enmrginata in Massachusetts. Rhodora 16 : 76, 77. -27 Ap 1914. 

Some grasses noteworthy in Massachusetts. Rhodora 16 : 81.83. 11 My 

, 19 1 4 * 

The ferns and flowering plants of Nantucket—XIII. Bull. Torrey Club 41 : 
411-427. 25 Au 1914. 

Also as a separate. 

The ferns and flowering plants of Nantucket—XIV. Bull. Torrey Club 42 : 

27 - 47 * 29 Ja 1915. 

Also as a separate. 

The ferns and flowering plants of Nantucket—XV. Bull. Torrey Club 42 : 
331 - 349 * 16 Je 1915. 

Also as a separate. 

The ferns and flowering plants of Nantucket—XVI. Bull. Torrey Club 42 : 
549-570. 13 N 1915. 

Also as a separate. 

The ferns and flowering* plants of Nantucket—XVII. Bull. Torrey Club 43: 
265-276. 16 Je 1916. 

Also as a separate. 

Pinus Banksiana on Nantucket. Rhodora 18 : 241, 242. 1 D 1916. 

The Acadian chickadee on Long Island. Auk 34 : 91, 92. 2 ja 1:917, 
Baccharu halimifolia . Addisonia 2: 29, 30. pi. 55. 30 Je 1917. 

The ferns and flowering plants of Nantucket—XVIII. Bulb Torrey Club 44 : 
369-387. 10 Au 1917* 

Also as a separate. 

Late southward migration of the Cape May warbler on Long Island. Auk 34 : 
483, 484. 10 0 1917. 

Aster cordifolius. Addisonia 2: 79, 80. pi, 80 . 31 D 1917. 

The ferns and flowering plants of Nantucket—XIX. Bulb Torrey Club 4S: 
365-383* 20 S 1918. 

Also as a separate. 

Aster laevis. Addisonia 3 : 47, 48, pi. 104. 30 S 1918. 

Ilex verticillata. Addisonia 3 : 71, 72. pi. u6. 31 D 19x8. 

The short-eared owl breeding on Nantucket. Auk 36 : 284, 285. 8 Ap 1919. 
The ferns and flowering plants of Nantucket—XX. Bulb Torrey Club 46 : 
423-440. 8 D X919. 

Also as a separate. 

Hypopitys insignata. Addisonia 6: 25, 26. pi. 205. 15 S 1921. 

The status of the black gyrfalcon as a Long Island bird. Auk 41 : 64- 68, 
xo Ja 1924 



Botrychium lanuglnosum and its relation to the problem of the 

fertile spike 

M. A. Chrysler 

(with plate 4) 

In an earlier paper ( 3 ) the writer discussed the morphological 
nature of the fertile spike in the Ophioglossaceae, and reached the 
conclusion that the evidence at hand supported one of the sug¬ 
gestions of Roeper (6) to the effect that the fertile spike repre¬ 
sents two fused pinnae, namely the basal ones of the leaf, the 
rest of the pinnae being sterile. The evidence advanced by the 
writer to support this view indicated that the vascular supply 
of the fertile spike of Botrychium arises precisely like that of any 
pair of the sterile leaflets. Additional evidence was furnished 
by certain abnormal specimens of B. obliquum Muhl. which 
showed two or more fertile spikes; the vascular supply of the 
spikes in these specimens was found to be in accord with the 
theory of Roeper. 

The writer’s excuse for reopening the discussion at this time 
is the ‘‘discovery ” of a number of herbarium sheets of a species of 
Botrychium which appears to have been overlooked but which 
offers very definite evidence on the question of the nature of 
the fertile spike in the genus under consideration. This species 
is B, lanuginosum Wall, (at one time not separated from B. vir - 
ginianum ), a plant occurring in southeastern Asia, generally at 
high altitudes. Although the species takes its name from the 
“lanugo” or long silky hairs which scantily cover the leaves, the 
most striking feature is the position of the sporogenous portion. 
While this plant is undoubtedly a Botrychium , most specimens do 
not show what could properly be called a fertile spike, but 
present the appearance of having the second, third or higher 
leaflet function as the fertile or sporogenous organ. Twenty- 
four specimens have been examined, through the kindness of the 
curators of the Gray Herbarium, Missouri Botanical Garden, 
New York Botanical Garden, and United States National Her¬ 
barium, and in these specimens the fertile part occupies the 
position of the second, third, fourth, fifth, or sixth leaflet, with a 
decided preponderance in the class of the third leaflet. Fig. i, 
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from a specimen kindly loaned by the Curator of the Herbarium 
of the Missouri Botanical Garden, clearly shows the fertile part 
occupying the position of the third leaflet. Although in this 
specimen the leaflets are disposed alternately, cases are not lack¬ 
ing where most of the leaflets are opposite, as is shown in Fig. 2, 
a photograph of sheet 776,951 of the National Herbarium. This 
interesting specimen has leaflets 1 and 2 opposite, 3 and 4 op¬ 
posite, then the fertile spike which here appears to represent two 
fused leaflets, followed by sterile leaflets arranged in pairs for 
the most part. 

Through the marked kindness of the Curator of the Gray 
Herbarium, a specimen closely resembling the one just described 
has been available for microscopic study. The critical region of 
the leaf has been swelled out by means of hot dilute ammonia, 
imbedded in paraffin and made into serial sections. From these 
it is perfectly clear (1) that the fertile spike has a double vascular 
supply, in contrast to the single vascular supply of the sterile 
leaflets, and (2) that each half of the vascular supply of the 
fertile spike is attached to the leaf trace of the rachis exactly as 
is the single trace from each sterile pinna, and precisely as has 
been described by the writer for B . virginianum ( 3 , p. 3), that 
is, each pinna trace joins the C-shaped trace of the rachis near 
one edge of the latter, subtending a narrow pinna-gap. This 
condition has been shown {lx.) to correspond to what may be 
seen in the leaves of such primitive ferns as Osmunda and Todea . 
It is safe to conclude that the fertile spike of the specimen repre¬ 
sented in Fig. 2 consists likewise of two fused pinnae. Although 
no material of plants like Fig. i has been available for section¬ 
ing, it may be confidently predicted that the fertile spike of such 
cases will show a single trace attached to the trace of the rachis 
in the same manner as is the trace of a sterile pinna. 

It is obvious that B . lanuginosum is a very variable species. 
According to Bitter (1, p. 471) it is perhaps second only to B. 
Lunaria in this respect, showing variability not only in size, in 
position of the fertile spike and in arrangement of the pinnae, but 
also in the not infrequent occurrence of a second smaller fertile 
spike farther up on the leaf than the first spike. This feature is 
not represented in the specimens to which I have had access, but 
is realized in a specimen of B . ramosum (Roth.) Aschers., re¬ 
presented in Fig. 3, collected at Fairlee, Vermont, by Dr. H. M, 
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Denslow and deposited in the Herbarium of the Brooklyn 
Botanic Garden, the' Director of which institution has kindly 
furnished the photograph. This specimen not only shows an 
extra pair of fertile spikes, but displays a forking of the large 
fertile spike which reminds one of the cases already described by 
the author ( 3 ) in which the fertile spike of B. obiiquum is either 
forked or else divided all the way to the base. Reference may 
also be made to figure 25 of the author’s earlier paper ( 3 ), showing 
one of the pinnae of B. obiiquum developed as a fertile organ, a 
condition which has been observed in several species and is 
figured for B . Lunaria by Goebel ( 5 ). Another variable feature 
of B. lanuginosum mentioned by Bitter Q.c.) is the not infrequent 
occurrence of a few sporangia on the edges of sterile leaflets, a 
condition also observed by Goebel ( 3 ) in B. Lunaria. 

The genus Aneimia has already been referred to as a case 
where the two basal pinnae of each leaf are specialized as the 
spore-bearing part and turn sharply upward (see fig. 23 of 3 ). 
It is interesting to note that in this genus there are species where 
a single fertile spike or leaflet takes the place of the usual pair. 
The herbarium of the New York Botanical Garden contains six 
specimens of a plant labelled 11 Ornithopteris sp. nov.?, Santa 
Marta, U. S. of Colombia, col. Herbert H. Smith 1898-9,” In 
each of these specimens a single fertile spike arises at the base 
of the green region of the leaf, apparently in the adaxial position, 
after the manner of a typical Botrychium. The same condition 
is shown by Aneimia Wnghtii Baker, a rare little fern collected 
by the indefatigable Wright in eastern Cuba in 1859-60. 
Whether the fertile spike in these cases represents a single pinna 
or a fusion of two basal pinnae is not possible to make out from 
the herbarium sheets, but the general resemblance to what 
seems to have happened in Bctrychium is exceedingly suggestive. 

In attempting to fit the Botrychiums into their place it may 
be well to recall that, beginning with the generalized type of 
fern leaf in which each leaf bears spores on all of its branches, 
localization of the area of spore-production in fern leaves has 
proceeded in two ways: 

(1) The leaves of the current season show a greater or less dif¬ 
ferentiation into vegetative and reproductive organs. This 
method of effecting division of labor, the so-called heterophylly, 
shows many gradations and is widespread. Familiar examples 
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are Lorinseria areolata (L.) Unclerw. (= Woodwardia angustifolia 
Sm.), Struthiopteris germanica Willcl., and Osmunda cinna- 
momea L. 

(2) The differentiation appears in individual leaves— 

(a) Only the tip region is fertile, e. g., Polystichum aero - 
stichoides (Michx.) Scott, Osmunda regalis L. 

(b) Only the median region is fertile, e.g., Osmunda Claytoni- 
ana L., Bolrychium lanuginosum Wall. 

(c) Only the basal region is fertile, e.g., Aneimia spp. In 
this genus the fertile pinnae are raised into a favorable position. 
Most species of Botrychium appear to belong in this class, and 
show the specialization carried to a high degree by fusion of the 
two basal pinnae as well as by being raised into an erect position. 

That the genus Botrychium is a highly specialized one is in¬ 
dicated by certain features which have been reported for B. mm 
ginianum: a well marked cambium in the stem, the symbiotic 
subterranean gametophyte, the production of only one (or two) 
leaves per season, with the primorclia of others early laid down. 
At the same time there is foundation for the view that the family 
has branched off from the main fern stock at a comparatively 
low level; this appears to be the mature judgment of Bower 
(2, p. 294) who suggests Osmundaceae and Botryopterideae as 
the probable nearest relatives. 

On account of the generalized and plastic nature of Botry- 
clmtm lanuginosum , as brought out in the foregoing account, it 
may be suggested that in this species we see more nearly than 
in the other species what the ancestral Botrychium looked like, 
namely, a fern in whose leaf spore production was restricted to 
one or two pinnae occupying no special region of the leaf (fig. 1). 
Individuals occurred in which the leaflets were opposite rather 
than alternate; two opposite fertile leaflets became fused (fig. 2). 
Finally the location of the fertile leaflets became fixed at the 
level of the basal pair (seen in the closely related B. virginianum ). 

The uncovering of B . lanuginosum provides exactly the sort 
of evidence which was lacking at the time of the writer’s earlier 
studies on Ophioglossaceae; this species almost constitutes a 
living fossil Botrychium , much as the megasporophyll of Cycas 
revohiia has been styled a living fossil cycad. There now appears 
to be no reasonable doubt that the fertile spike of the common 
species of Botrychium represents a fused pair of pinnae, namely 
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the basal pair. Such a view of course precludes the possibility 
of a strobilar origin of the aerial organ of Ophioglossaceae. In 
fact the opinion may be ventured that if Bower had been ac¬ 
quainted with B. lanuginosum he would scarcely have advanced 
the theory of a strobilar origin for the group, a view which he 
has relinquished (2) upon the basis of evidence derived from all 
aspects of the question. Moreover, upon the basis of the ac¬ 
cumulated evidence, there would seem to be no more reason for 
retaining the order Ophioglossales than for framing an order for 
the Osmundaceae; in other words, the family Ophioglossaceae 
should be placed in Filicales rather than in a separate order. 
Rutgers University, 

New Brunswick, New Jersey 
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Description of plate 4 

Fig. 1. Botrychium lanuginosum Wall., from sheet no* 1602 of the 
Missouri Botanical Garden (reduced). 

Fig. 2. Botrychium (species not assigned, but probably B. lanuginosum) 
from sheet no. 776,951 of the U. S. National Herbarium. 

Fig. 3. Botrychium ramosum (Roth) Aschers., abnormal specimen in 
the herbarium of the Brooklyn Botanic Garden. 
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Contributions to the flora of Long Island, New York 
. Third paper* 

William C. Ferguson 

The plants listed below represent species that, in the writer’s 
experience, are from uncommon to, in some instances, very rare, 
and were all collected during the season of 1924 while on solitary 
rambles, with the following exceptions: Poa bulbosa was found 
by Mr. Hal Fullerton of Medford, L. I.; Carex leucorum, by the 
late Mr. Eugene P. Bicknell; Triosteum aurantiacum , by Mrs. 
Asa Wells of Riverhead, L. L; Rynchospora cymosa and Aster 
paniculatus , while with Mr. Norman Taylor of the Brooklyn 
Botanic Garden. 

With the exception of Fimbristylis puberula , Juncus brachy - 
carpus , Drymocallis agrimonioides , Hottonia inflata , Bartonia 
paniculata , Menyanthes trifoUata , and Aster acuminatus , as to 
the identity of which the writer felt certain, all names were con¬ 
firmed or corrected by the following authorities: 

Grasses by Mrs. Agnes Chase. 

Sedges, except Carex , by Dr. N. L. Britton. 

Carex , except the Montanae group, by Mr. Kenneth K. 
Mackenzie. 

Carex , Montanae group, by Mr. Eugene P. Bicknell. 

Cuscuta by Professor T. G. Yuncker. 

Aster by Professor Edward S. Burgess. 

All others by Dr. J. K. Small, Dr. F. W. Pennell, Professor 
M. L. Fernald, and Mr. C. A. Weatherby, whose names appear 
in the text, and to all of whom I wish here to express grateful 
acknowledgement. 

Poa bulbosa L. Riverhead: waste ground. Introduced from Europe. 
Chaetochloa genxculata (Lam.) Millspaugh Sc Chase, Field Mus, Publ. 

Hot. 3: 37. 1903, Millneck; Merrick; Montauk: salt marshes and 

bordering meadows. (This is C. imherbu of Britton’s Manual) 

Scleria triglomerata Michx. Central Islip: pine barren swamps. 
Fimbristylis puberula (Michx.) Vahl Hempstead: damp meadow. 
Rynchospora cymosa Ell. Montauk: swampy meadow. The writer can 

find no previous record for Long Island. 

*The previous papers of this series appeared in Torreya 22: 43 * 49 ' 
1922, and in Bull Torrey Club 51 : 177-201. 1924. 

*33 
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Sort* us nanus Spreng. Massapequa: soft mud in salt marsh, Montauk: 

soft mud shore of Oyster Pond, brackish. 

Scirpus planifolius Muhl. Wyandanch; Kings Park; Kew Gardens; Deer 
Park; Port Washington: all localities in dry or rich hilly woods. 

? Scirpus paludosus A. Nelson. 

The writer cannot separate these small plants with dense, compact inllor- 
escence and growing singly or but few together, from the larger Scirpus robust - 
us which grows in dense masses with stout rootstocks. Measurement of the 
achenes and of the awns on the scales shows no material difference between 
the two, and Dr. N. L. Britton, to whom the writer has shown the smaller 
plants, has named them all S. robustus. The writer is inclined to believe 
that these smaller plants are seedlings or, at least, much younger plants than 
the larger typical specimens of Scirpus robustus . If this could be demon¬ 
strated, these smaller plants would not even be entitled to varietal rank. 
These smaller plants are from one to two feet tall. The writer has seen 
large colonies of 5 . robustus six feet tall or more. It takes time for root¬ 
stocks to grow to the size represented in these colonies. It is to be hoped that 
other botanists will study this subject in the field. 

Carex abdita Bicknell, Bull. Torrey Club 35 : 491-2. 1908. Wyandanch; 

Kings Park; Richmond Hill; Kew Gardens: all in rich or dry hilly woods. 
Merrick: thicket edge, salt marsh. 

Carex rosea Schk. Woodside: very swampy rich woods. 

Carex Mitchellxana M. A. Curtis. (See C. A. Weatherby, Rhodora 25 : 
17. 1923.) East Moriches: open bog. Montauk: bog near Oyster Pond, 
Millneck: boggy woods. 

Carex striatula Michx. Queens: rich hilly woods. 

Carex mesochorea Mackenzie, Bull. Torrey Club 37 : 246. 1910. (C 

mediterranea Mackenzie, Bull. Torrey Club 33 : 441. 1906.) Garden 

City: grassy village roadside, introduced from further south. 

Carextribuloides sangamonensis Ciokey, Rhodora 21: 84. 1919. Queens: 
swamp in hilly rich woods. 

Carex leucorum Willd. Enum. PL Berol. Suppl. 63. 1809. (Name only.) 

Enum. PI. Berol. (ed. 2) 2: 380. 1822. The earliest application of a 

varietal name to the plant is Carex pennsylvanica distans Peck, Rept. 
N. Y. State Mus. 46 : 131. 1893. 

Valley Stream: border of dry sandy level woods. 

Carex rugosperma Mackenzie, Bulk Torrey Club 42 : 621. 1915, Kew 

Gardens: hilly rich woods. 

Carex laxiculmis Schwein. X C. abscondita Mackenzie. Millneck: 
swampy hilly woods. 

Carex varia Muhl. X C. umbellata Schk. Kings Park: dry hilly oak 
woods. 

Carex abscondita Mackenzie, Bull. Torrey Club 37 : 244, 1910. ( C.pty« 

chocarpa of the manuals.) Last year the writer had observed that the 
swollen distorted perigynia, so characteristic of this species here on 
Long Island, contained achenes that were oblong, longer and narrower 
than are the normal achenes, and that these abnormal ones were all 
split and empty. This season in further investigation of the cause he 
found a live grub that about completely filled the achene. 
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Juncus brachycarpus Engelm. Freeport: open bog. The writer can find 
no previous record for Long Island. 

Ibidium vernale (Engelm. & Gray) House. Merrick: elevation on salt 
marsh. Determination by Dr. H. M. Denslow. 

Salix viminalis L. Merrick: border of swamp and old clearing. Native of 
Europe. 

Polygonum prolificum (Small) Robinson. Merrick; Massapequa; Amity- 
ville; Oyster Bay: all in salt marshes. 

Polygonum atlanticum (Robinson) Bicknell. 

The writer has found a plant with achenes as in P. atlanticum and also 
exserted achenes of various lengths and believes P. exsertum Small to be 
a viviparous condition of P. atlanticum. Witmer Stone and Eugene P. 
Bicknell have published similar opinions.* 

Sagina apetala Ard, Wading River: shady village roadside. 

Sagina decumbens (Ell.) T. & G. Garden City: shady village roadside. 

Sagina procumbens L. Montauk: brackish wet shore of Oyster Pond. 
Plants densely tufted. Determinations of Sagina by J-. K. Small. 

Arabis lyrata L. Oyster Bay: damp open hillsides. 

Cardamine hirsuta L. Roslyn: damp open hillside. 

Drymocallis agrimonioides (Pursh) Rydb. Meadowbrook: dry gravelly 
bank, 

Erodium cicutarium (L.) L’Her. Babylon: grassy field; adventive from 
Europe. 

Geranium molle L. Setauket: waste field; adventive from Europe. 

Vitis bicolor LeConte. Riverhead: roadside thicket. 

Hottonia inflata Ell. Riverhead: small pond on Sound Avenue. Mr. E, S. 
Miller directed the writer to this locality where he had collected it fifty 
years ago. Mr. E. P. Bicknell has written the writer that it grows at 
Hewlett, Long Island. 

Bartonia paniculata (Michx.) Robinson. North of Good Ground, in 
sphagnum in coast cedar swamp, 

Menyanthes trifoliata L. Water Mill: open swamp. Mr. F. S. Benedict 
directed the writer to this locality and plant. 

Cuscuta Coryli Bnglm, Middle Island: pine barren swamp. 

Cuscuta comp acta Juss. Millneck; Massapequa: thicket edge of swampy 
woods. Queens: rich hilly woods. Merrick: swampy low woods. 
Southold: open swampy meadow. 

Cuscuta Gronovii latifolia Engelm. Southold: open swamp, 

Cuscuta Gronovii vulgivaga Engelm. Millneck: swampy thicket. Mas¬ 
sapequa: swamp woods. Merrick: salt marsh. Hempstead: garden. 

Scutellaria integrifolia L. Massapequa: damp meadow near salt marsh. 
Wyandanch: dry hilly woods. 

Solanum villosum (L.) Mill. Montauk: sandy shore of brackish Oyster 
Pond. Point O Woods: ocean sand dunes. 


* Witmer Stone. Plants of southern New Jersey. Rep. N. J. State 
Mus. 1910 : 425. Eugene P. Bicknell. Flora of Nantucket. Bull. Torrey 
Club 36 : 450. 1909. 
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Gratiola a urea forma leucantha Bartlett, Rhodora 9 : 123. 1907. (Flowers 

white). Sweezytown: shore of small pond. Determined bv F. W. Pen¬ 
nell who had no record from our area when he revised Scrophulariaceae , 
and who had never seen it growing. Obviously very rare. 

Triosteum aurantiacum Bickncll. Sound Avenue, Riverhead: damp thicket, 
Lactuca florid ana (L.) Gaertn. Port Washington: rich, hilly woods. 
Hieracium vulgatum Fries. Oakdale: roadside and fields. 

Eupatorium album L. Middle Island: border of pine barren swamp. 

Solid ago hispid a Muhl. Montauk: hither woods. One colony on dry hilly 
oak woods growing with Solidago bicolor . Comparatively few plants and 
averaging lower and slenderer than associated S, bicolor . The writer 
can find no previous record for Long Island. 

Solidago rugosa sphagnophila Graves. 

Solid ago ulmifolia Muhl. 

In hilly rich woods at Queens the writer found plants that he could not 
satisfactorily place with either glabrate forms of 5 . rugosa, or with S. 
ulmifolia , and sent them to Professor M. L. Fernald, who with Mr. C. A. 
Weatherby at the Gray Herbarium, determined them as probably hybrids 
or intermediate forms of Solidago ulmifolia Muhl. and Solidago rugosa 
sphagnophila Graves. 

Aster acuminatus Michx. Montauk: hilly rich woods. 

Aster ianthinus Burgess. In Gray’s Manual, 7th ed. (p. 805), this species, 
with the tw r o following included as synonyms, is made a variety of Aster 
macrophyllus L. Plattsdale: hilly rich woods. Massapequa: dry level 
oak "woods. 

Aster multiformis Burgess. Plattsdale: hilly rich woods. 

Aster violaris Burgess. Hempstead Reservoir: bank oak woods. 

Aster macrophyllus L. Millneck: hilly rich woods. 

Aster Schreberi Nees, Plattsdale: hilly rich woods. 

Aster sagittifolius Willd. Douglaston: hilly rich woods. 

Aster sagittifolius dissitiflorus Burgess. Douglaston: hilly woods. 

The writer can find no previous record of A. sagittifolius for Long Island. 
Aster tardiflorus L. (A. patulus Lam). Millneck: hilly rich woods; single 
plant. Dr. Burgess is inclined to believe from field experience that this 
Aster is a hybrid. 

Intermediate forms between A. paniculatus and A. salicifalius, A . panicu - 
lotus and A, Tradescanti, A. salicifolius and A . Tradescanti, A . tradescanti and 
A. vimineus, A. Tradescanti and A. lateriflorus, A.iateriflorus and A . vintineus, 
are not uncommon on Long Island. The writer this season has found all of 
these forms. His determinations have been verified or corrected by Dr. E. S. 
Burgess. 



Chomelia* Jacquim and Anisomeris* Presl 
H. H. Rusby 
(with two text-figures) 

The genus Chomelia of the Rubiaceae was founded by Jacquin 
on C. spinosa (Select. Stirp. Amer. Hist. 18. pL ij . 1763). The 

genus Anisomeris was founded by Presl on A. spinosa (Symb. 
Bot. 2: 5. pi. 54. 1833). Subsequent authors, assuming er¬ 

roneously that the two genera were identical, have concerned 
themselves with the question as to which name is correct. The 
name Chomelia had been used by Linnd in 1737, * n a different 
connection, hence some authors hold that Jacquin’s name is un¬ 
tenable, and Otto Kuntze (Rev. Gen. PL 1: 277. 1891) proposed 
Caruelina to replace it, rejecting Anisomeris , apparently because 
there was an Anisomera . Under rules now generally accepted, 
both of these objections fail, since Linne abandoned his name 
Chomelia in 1753, and no other author appears to have 
used it between that date and the time of its proposal by Jacquin. 
This leaves Jacquin’s name to stand for all species having the 
generic characters pertaining to C. spinosa. Both of the essen¬ 
tial characters of this genus are perfectly displayed in Jacquin’s 
picture, though scarcely referred to in his description. They are 

(1) the possession of dorsal horns or awns by the corolla-lobes; 

(2) a characteristically sagittate anther. In all the species of 
which I have been able to examine specimens or figures, these 
two characters are associated, or both are wanting. The study 
of descriptions is of little avail, as nearly all authors have either 
overlooked or ignored these characters, which are not referred 
to in their descriptions. The present article, therefore, can 
enumerate only the few species whose characters I have thus 
been able to establish. 

There is not the slightest difficulty in determinating the af¬ 
finity of any species if a well-developed bud can be seen, as the 
four corolla-lobes of Chomelia are concave, usually with their 
tips indexed, and bear vertical, mostly hollow awns or horns, 
which stand free and separate, as a sort of crown to the bud. 
Some authors have described these lobes as ‘‘acuminate/’ but 
they are not really so. In fact, I have seen no member of either 
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genus that lias acuminate corolla-lobes. It is the doisal horns 
which have been mistaken for terminal acuminations. The 
slightest manifestations of these horns that 1 have seen is in 
C, Pohliana Muell.-Arg., figured in Martins’ Flora of Brazil. 
In this species, they are mere hollow conical protuberances 
at the end of the bud. In the next succeeding plate (C. nhe- 
sioides Muell.-Arg.) there is no trace of such appendages, and It 
seems strange that this character should have been overlooked 
at that time. It appears still more strange that it should have 
been overlooked in Jacquin’s figure, which shows almost the 
extreme degree of development of these awns. 

In one or two species, the tip of the corolla-lobe is almost ob¬ 
solete, so that the appendage is almost continuous with the end 
of the lobe. 

The difference in the anthers is quite as.striking. Jacquin’s 
figure shows strongly sagittate anthers, with the basal lobes 
acuminate. In some species this acumination is extreme, reach¬ 
ing the state of attenuation. Presl’s figure of Anisomeris does 
not show the anthers, but I have examined enough species to 
show that, with naked corolla-lobes, there is always an anther 
with the thecae parallel and contiguous to their short, obtuse 
bases. 

The species of the two genera, so far as I have been able to 
determine them, are as follows: 


Chomelia Jacqin 

1. C. spingsa Jacq. Select. Stirp. Amer. Hist. i3. pi, ij. 1763, 

2. C. Pohliana MuelL-Arg. Flora 58 : 452. 1875. (Ani¬ 

someris Pohliana Chodat & Hassl. Bull. Herb. Boiss. II. 4: 175. 
1904.) 

3. C. Purpusii (Brandegee) n. comb. (Anisomeris Purpusii 

Brandegee, Univ. Calif. Publ. Bot. 6: 70. 19x4.) 

Gleason’s no. 295, from “dense upland forest, Tumatumari, 
British Guiana,” is said by N. E. Browne to be “near C. tenui- 
flora Benth.,” to which species Standley refers it. Gleason’s 
plant is a Chomelia, with the corolla-appendages stout, brown 
and indurated and with the basal lobes of the anthers rather 
short, the anthers projecting beyond the mouth of the corolla. 

The following species appear not to have been published: 
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4. Chomelia longicaudata n. sp. (C. brachyloba Standley, 
Contr. U. S. Nat. Herb. 18 : 136, in part. 1916.) Pilose with 
mostly appressecl gray hairs. Branchlets short, slender, crowd¬ 
ed, leafy. Stipules 3 to 5 mm. long, setaceous, acute. Petioles 
5 to 7 mm. long. Blades 3 to 7 cm. long, 2 to 3 cm. broad, oval 
and somewhat rhomboidal, abruptly contracted at both ends, 
especially at the base, acute, entire, thin, drying brownish, the 
upper surface sparsely strigose, the lower densely so, with mid¬ 
rib and secondaries sharply prominent, the secondaries 8 or 10 
on a side, strongly falcate-ascending. Peduncles axillary, mostly 
solitary, slender, about 2 cm. long, slightly thickened toward the 
summit, where the sessile flowers are crowded in a cyme that is 



Fig. 1. (X 2) 
C. longicaudata. 




Fig. 2. (X 2) 
C. brevicornu. 


usually shortly bifid. Bud densely white-strigose, the horns con¬ 
spicuous. Calyx-tube infundibular, about 2 mm. long, the limb 
campanulate, short, purplish, the teeth thick and rigid, some¬ 
what spreading, acute, unequal, the longest 1.25 mm. long. 
Corolla tube 12 to 15 mm. long, very slender, slightly broadened 
toward the summit. Lobes widely spreading, oval, 3 or 4 mm. 
long, exclusive of the horn, which is sometimes a third as long, 
slender. Anthers attached at the summit of the tube, extending 
beyond the base of the lobes, sessile, sagittate, the lobes acu¬ 
minate, about as long as the body. Style exserted, the lobes 
oblong, nearly 1 mm. long. Fig. i. 

Standley’s C. brachyloba is based on Pittier's Central American 
specimen, which is an Anisomeris t and is transferred to this genus 
below, this leaving Smith's Chomelia without a name, unless we 
were to hold that the specific name brachyloba must apply to both 
species, in the different genera. This seems untenable, and 
tending to confusion. Smith's no, 392, therefore, collected near 
Santa Marta, Colombia, 1898-1899, and deposited in the her- 
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barium ot the New York Botanical Garden, is made the type of 
C. longicaudata . 

5. Cliomelia brevicomu 11. sp. Coarsely short-pilose with 
gray hairs. Branchlets elongated, rather slender, gray, terete. 
Spines axillary or slightly supra-axillary, stout, pungent, gray, 
I to 2 cm. long. Stipules 8 to 10 mm. long, broadly triangular, 
acuminate and acute, pilose. Petioles 1 to 2 cm. long, broad. 
Blades to 8 or 9 cm. long and 4 cm. broad, very unequal, ovate, 
abruptly acuminate and acute at both ends, entire, drying brown, 
nearly glabrous above, except on the principal veins, which are 
lightly ferruginous-hairy and lightly impressed, more hairy 
beneath, where the midrib and secondaries are strong and promi¬ 
nent, the latter about 8 or 10 on each side, strongly ascending and 
lightly curved, the venation very finely and lightly anastomosing. 
Cymes long-peduncled, densely flowered at the summit, the 
flowers sessile. Bractlets about equalling the calyx, thick and 
rigid, obtuse. Calyx-tube cylindrical, 1.5 mm. long, 1 mm. 
thick, a little shorter than the limb, which is deeply divided, the 

4 teeth thick and rigid, somewhat recurved, obtusish. Corolla 
nearly 2 cm. long, the teeth 4 or 5 mm. long, oblong, obtuse, the 
dorsal awn short, stout and rigid, dark colored. Anthers 
linear, nearly 3 mm. long, extending to the base of the corolla- 
lobes, attached at about the middle of the back. Style filiform, 
exceeding the anthers, the stigmas nearly 1 ram. long, erect, 
obtuse, oblong. Fig. 2. 

Type collected by the author at Rurrenabaque, Prov. Beni, 
Bolivia, altitude 1000 feet, October 15, 1921 (Mulford Explor. 
no. 1282) and deposited in the herbarium of the New York 
Botanical Garden. 

“ A small tree with white flowers, in second growth of forest.” 

6. Chomelia dimorpha 11. sp. Young portions, veins of the 
lower leaf surfaces etc., appressed pubescent. Branchlets 
slender and weak, gray. Spines short, gray. Stipules nearly 
1 cm. long, 2 mm. wide, lanceolate with attenuate summit, 
broadly keeled. Petioles 3 to 5 mm. long, stout. Blades up to 
1 dm. long and 4 cm. broad, ovate, with obtuse base and acu¬ 
minate and acute summit, entire, thin, nearly glabrous above, 
the pubescent reddish midrib and secondaries sharply prominent 
beneath, the latter about 12 on a side, strongly ascending. 
Cymes axillary, mostly solitary, shortly peduncled, densely 
flowered, the flowers of two kinds. Calyx of the normal flowers 
2.5 mm. long, urceolate-campanulate, the teeth little more than 
a fourth of the length, sub-equal, nearly erect, acute. Corolla- 
tube 6 mm. long, regularly cylindrical, the limb 5 mm. long, 
divided nearly to the base, the tips of the lobes nearly obsolete, 
the appendages obtusish. Anthers 2 mm, long, very slender, 
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acuminate, extending a little beyond the base of the corolla- 
lobes, the attenuate basal lobes about a third of the length. 
Stigmas reaching beyond the middle of the corolla-lobes, erect, 
linear-oblong, nearly as long as the anthers. 

Associated with these flowers are a few with corollas only 
2 or 3 mm. long, the lobes as long as the'tube, the anthers stouter 
and better developed, and the flowers apparently quite perfect. 

Type collected by O. Buchtien (no. 206) at Coroico, Yungas, 
Prov. La Paz, Bolivia, altitude 1100 meters, Oct. and Nov. 1912, 
and deposited in the herbarium of the New York Botanical 
Garden. 

Species very near C. brevicornu ) but distinguished by the 
character of the branchlets, the indumentum and inflorescence. 

7. Chomelia multiflora n. sp. Densely and softly pubescent 
with short, spreading gray hairs. Spines long and slender, very 
pungent. Flowering branchlets numerous, short. Stipules not 
seen. Petioles to 5 mm. long, mostly almost obsolete. Blades 
crowded on the short branchlets, to 5 cm. long and 3 cm. wide, 
oval, verging to ovate or obovate, with acute base and blunt or 
acute summit, entire, thickish, drying brown, very minutely 
short-hairy above, more so beneath, where the midrib and se¬ 
condaries are prominent, the latter 6 or 8 on a side, slender, 
strongly falcate. Cymes slenderly peduncled, mostly shorter 
than the leaves, the flowers numerous, densely crowded. Calyx- 
tube I mm. long, cupulate, the teeth a little longer, very unequal, 
triangular-ovate, acute, lightly spreading. Corolla-tube 8 mm. 
long, cylindrical, the lobes 3 mm. long, the appendages thickened 
and indurated, and almost continuous with the end of the lobe. 
Anthers attached at the summit of the tube, 2 mm. long, the 
basal lobes very slender, attenuate, about a third of the length. 
Style very slender, extending beyond the middle of the corolla- 
lobe. 

Type collected by the author in copses of the pampas near 
Lake Rogagua, Prov. Beni, Bolivia, altitude 1000 feet, Oct. 28, 
1921 (Mulford Explor, no* 1365 ), and deposited in the herbarium 
of the New York Botanical Garden. “A large shrub, with white 
flowers.” 

Anisomeris Presl 

1. A. spinosa Presl, Symb. Bot. 2: 5. pL 54. 1833. ( Chomelia 

Anisomeris Muell.-Arg. Flora 58 : 451. 1875.) 

2. A. Martiana (Muell.-Arg.) n. comb. (Chomelia Martiana 

Muell.-Arg. lx.) Figured under the name 11 C. obinsa 
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Cham. & Schlchtd.” by Wawra, Bot. Ergebn. Reise Maxim. 
Bras. 105. pi. 74. 1866. 

3. A. ribesioides (Muell.-Arg.) n. comb. ( Malanea ribes hides 

Muell.-Arg. Flora 58 : 453. 1875. Chomelia ribesioides 

Benth.; Mart. Flor. Bras. 6 5 : 40. pi. 5. 1881.) 

4. A. polyantha (Blake) n. comb. ( Chomelia polyantha Blake, 

Contr, U. S. Herb. 20: 532. 1924.) 

5. A. brachyloba (Standley) n. comb. ( Chomelia brachyloba 

Standley, Contr. U. S. Nat. Herb. 18 : 136. 1916.) Pit tier’s 
specimen from Vic. Valencia, Venezuela, labelled as above 
by Standley, is the only representative of the species seen by 
me. Smith’s specimen, there cited, is a Chomelia , described 
above as C. longicaudata n. sp. 

6. A. fooliviama (Standley) n. comb. ( Chomelia boliviano, Stand- 

ley (l.ci). Chomelia tenuiflora Benth. ex Rusby Mem. 
Torrey Club 3 3 ; 45. 1893.) 

Gleason’s no. 872, from banks of the Essequibo River, 
Blackstone, British Guiana, is a species of Anisomeris, N. E. 
Browne says of it “Very near C. angustifolia Benth.,” to which 
species Standley refers it. If this is identical with Bentham’s 
species, the latter must be referred to Anisomeris . 

College of Pharmacy, 

Columbia University" 



Notes on Fabaceae—IV 

Per Axel Rydberg 
XYLOPHACOS Rydberg 

The genus was originally based on two species, Astragalus 
missouriensis and A. Shortianus , of which the latter was regarded 
as the type. Later the author (Bull. Torrey Club 32 : 661-2. 
1906, and 40 : 48-49. 1913) extended the genus to include prac¬ 

tically Gray’s and Watson’s sections Argophylli and Eriqcarpi 
or Sheldon’s Lanocarpus and Sericophyllus. Dr. Gray, to 
whom the fruit was unknown, included erroneously A. Arthur - 
Schoitii in the former; likewise Watson included A . pubentissimus 
and A. Beckwiihii. Sheldon misplaced several species, as A, 
dorycnioides , which he had misunderstood, A . Thompsonae , 
which he renamed A. syrticclus , A. triquetrus, A. Beckwiihii , 
A. artemisiarum, A. mokiacensis , A. ursinus, A. gilensis, A. 
Reverchoni, and A. pubentissimus . I am now inclined to exclude 
also A. Parryi from the genus. 

I can not see why Gray (follow r ed by Watson and Sheldon) 
placed one of his sections in the subgenus Euastragalus and the 
other in the subgenus Phaca. Species with the pod more or less 
sulcate on the lower suture are found in both sections, but none 
have even a partial partition. The only difference is the pu¬ 
bescence of the pod, and A . glareosus and A. arnophyllus connect 
the two groups. Jones in his latest work “ Astragalus,” united 
the two sections under Argophylli, but erroneously included 
A. desperahis in it. 

The genus is characterized by its woody or leathery pod, one- 
celled and somewhat inflated, without any partition, long 
cylindric calyx-tube longer than the teeth, comparatively narrow 
petals, with the claws (except that of the banner) longer than the 
blades. All the species are perennial with a woody caudex, 
usually with short stems and most of them with silvery canescent 
foliage. The genus is wholly North American. 

Pod strigose, short-pilose, or glabrous. 

Exocarp of the fruit not spongy; stem evident, 
but often short. 

Pod more or less curved, or at least decidedly 
oblique. 
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Leaves sparingly hairy or glabrous, 


scarcely canescent. 

1. IODANTHI 

Leaves densely silvery canescent on 
both sides. 

It. Cyanei 

Pod straight or nearly so; leaves silvery. 

III. Missouriens] 

Exocarp of the fruit spongy at least in age; plant 
subacaulescent. 

IV. Pygmaei 

Pod long-villous. 

Corolla purple or ochroleucous. 

Pubescence of the leaves strictly appressed. 

V. Eriocarpi 

Pubescence of the leaves loosely villous. 

VI. Glareosi 

Corolla crimson. 

VII, COCCINEI 

I. lODANTHI 

Calyx more or less black-hairy; pod more or less stri- 
gose; leaves strigose or glabrous. 

Leaflets glabrous or sparingly hairy on the 
margins and veins; pod mottled. 

1. X. iodanthus 

Leaflets strigose beneath; pod not mottled. 

Pod 2.5-4 cm. Hng, long-acuminate. 

2. X. ciharius 

Pod 2-2.5 cm. long, abruptly acute at each 
end. 

3. X. cuspidocarp' 

Calyx white-hairy, pod short-pilose or glabrous. 
Leaflets, calyx, and pod short-pilose. 

4. X. puniceus 

Leaflets, at least below, and calyx long-pilose; 
pod glabrous. 

13. X. iodopetalus 


i. Xylophacos Iodanthus (S. Wats.) Rydberg. {Astragalus 
iodanthus S. Wats. Bot. King Exp. 70. 1871.) 

This species is distinguished from all the rest in the very 
scant pubescence, and in flower it simulates very closely some 
species of Cysiium , as for instance C. diphysum . The fruit is 
narrow and resembles that of Astragalus palans Jones, but is not 
2-celled. Jones (Astragalus 203. 1923) made the following 

remark: “The valves of the pod often curl out like rams’ horns, 
hence arose my name ‘arietinus.’ ” It seems as if Jones at the 
time thought that his A . arietinus was the same as A. iodanthus , 
though he had already before rightly referred it to A. ciharius 
Sheldon. 

Nevada: West Humboldt Mountains and Virginia City, 
Watson 26 q ; Empire City, Jones, 10 , 3837 ; Hunter Creek Canon, 
Kennedy 1600; Clover Mountains, Heller 9082; Miller Mountain, 
Shockley 300; Reno, Jones , in 1897; Virginia City, Bloomer , in 
1863; Kingston Canyon, Hitchcock 909 .— California: Sierra 
Nevada Mountains, Lemmon , in 1875. 
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2. XYLOPHACOS cibarius (Sheld.) Rydberg. The first men¬ 
tioning of this species was by Watson in the Botany of the King’s 
Expedition, where it was regarded as a form of the preceding. 
As a species, Astragalus cibarius , it was described by Sheldon 
who gave a specimen collected by Jones in the Utah Valley as the 
type. A year later Jones described it under the name A. ari- 
eiinus , his own specimens no. 55540 from Fairview being the 
type. 

Utah: Spanish Fork, and Utah Valley, Fremont; Beckwith; 
Siler; Jones, in 1880; Great Salt Lake, Stransbury; Antilope 
Island, Watson. 270; Utah Valley, Jones 1679; Logan, Midford 
23, 48; Wellsville, 37; Salt Lake City, Rydberg 6633; Leonard , in 
1883 and 1884; Stokes, in 1901; Oxford, Leonard 10; Logan, 
C. P. Smith 2322; Mrs. Clemens , in 1908; Renselear, in 1889; 
W. W. Jones 165; Garrett , in 1903; 1734. —Colorado: Paonia, 
Delta County, Osterhout 4522. —Wyoming: Evanston, A. Nelson 
2968. —Montana: Bozeman, Blankinship , in 1900; San Coulee, 
R . 5 . Williams 745; Galatin County, Vogel in 1901 .—Idaho: 
Pocatello, Mrs. Soth 43. 

3. Xylophacos cuspidocarpus (Sheld.) Rydberg. Astra¬ 

galus cuspidocarpiis was described from specimens collected by 
R. S. Williams at Grafton, Montana. It is closely related to the 
former and mainly distinguished by the shorter more abruptly 
acute pod and smaller flowers. A specimen, Leiberg 171 , was 
distributed under this name, but it belongs to a species of 
Cysiium . Led astray by this specimen, Jones referred A . cus¬ 
pidocarpus first to A. lentiginosus Dough and later to A. diphysus 
Gray (Astragalus 125. 1923), but in the same publication, p. 

213, he made it a variety of A. Missouriensis , confusing it with 
A. Shortianus minor A. Gray. 

Montana: Bozeman, Chestnut & Jones 203; Blackfoot River, 
Canby 75; Anaconda, Blankinship 675 —Idaho: Picabo, Blaine 
County, Macbride & Pay son 2922. —Wyoming: Mammoth Hot 
Springs, Burghlehaus , in 1893; Yellowstone Park, Mearns 645 , 
805 . 

• 4. Xylophacos puniceus (Osterhout) Rydberg. The type 
of this was collected at Trinidad, Colorado. Jones (Astragalus, 
in the index) referred it to Astragalus missouriensis , but evidently 
had not seen any specimens. X . punicens is not closely related 
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to any of the other species, is characterized by its tall stems, 
short, spreading pubescence, which extends even to the fruit. 
It is placed in the present group on account of its rather thin, 
arcuate, mottled pod, and rather sparse and spreading, not 
silvery canescent pubescence. Perhaps it should have con¬ 
stituted a group by itself. 

Colorado: Trinidad, Osterhout 1737; near Fishers Peak, 
Trinidad, Miss Beckwith 101 .— Oklahoma: Kenton, Cimarron 
County, G. W. Stevens 468. 


II. Cyanei 


Pod tapering at the base, narrowly lanceolate-lunate, 
decidedly arcuate. 

Leaves linear, obtuse; racemes elongate; calyx 
black-hairy. 

Leaves oval or ovate to elliptic or lanceolate, if 
narrow, acute; racemes mostly short. 
Pod mottled, 2-3 cm. long; calyx more or 
less black-hairy, the teeth less than half as 
long as the tube; leaflets oval, acute. 

Pod not mottled, 3-4 cm. long. 

Calyx-Teeth less than half as long as the 
tube; leaflets obovate or oval, 
obtuse or acutish; bracts 2-3 
mm. long. 

Leaflets oval, or elliptic, or nar¬ 
rowly obovate. 

Calyx white-hairy; pod form¬ 
ing nearly half a circle. 
Calyx black-hairy, pod form¬ 
ing one-fourth to one-third 
of a circle. 

Leaflets broadly obovate. 

Calyx more or less black-hairy, the 
teeth more than half as long as the 
tube; leaflets lanceolate, very acute; 
pod about 8 mm. wide, slightly ar¬ 
cuate; bracts 5-8 nrm. long. 

Pod rounded, obtuse, or merely acute at the base, ob¬ 
liquely lanceolate or ovate, less arcuate. 
Corolla white or ochroleucous; calyx with mixed 
black hairs; leaflets mostly oblong or el¬ 
liptic. 

Corolla usually purplish; calyx mostly white- 
hairy. 

Leaflets elliptic to obovate; pod strictly 
strigjose . 


5. A". Cased 


6. X. Zionis 


7. A r . amphioxys 


8. Ah melanocalyx 
18. X . Tidestmnii 


9. X. aragalloules 


10. X. Webberi 
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Calyx loosely pubescent. 

Pod pubescent; leaves pubescent 
on both sides. 

Pod 3-4 cm. long, arcuate, sili¬ 
cate on the lower suture; 
corolla more than 2 cm. 
long. 11. X. Shortianus 

Pod 2-2.5 cm. long, slightly 
arcuate, not sulcate; corolla 

less than 2 cm. long. 12. A r . pephragmemis 

Pod glabrous; leaves often glabrate 
above at least in age. 

Calyx-lobes about half as long 

as the tube. 13. X. iodopetahis 

Calyx-lobes less than one- 

fourth as long as the tube. 14. X. renndcus 
Calyx with strictly appressed hairs. 

Pod lance-ovoid, 2 cm. long or more. 

Leaflets elliptic or elliptic- 
obovate. 

Calyx black-hairy, pe¬ 
duncles 3 dm. long; 
plant green. 15. X. Chloridae 

Calyx white-hairy; pe¬ 
duncles 1-2 dm. 
long. 

Calyx-teeth about 
one-third as long 
as the tube. 16. X.cyaneus 

Calyx-teeth less than 
one-fourth as long 

as the tube. 17. X. brachylobus 

Leaflets broadly obovate. 18, X. Tidestromii 

Pod broadly ovoid 1.5 cm long or 
less. 

Leaflets 9-13, obovate, about 
1 cm. long; pod broader 

than high. 19. X. caslaneaeformis 

Leaflets 15 -25, oval or elliptic, 

5-7 mm. long; pod higher 
than broad. 20. AC tephrodes 

Leaflets lance-oblong, acute; pod hirsutulous. 21. X. argophyttus 

5. Xylophacos Case! (A. Gray) Rydberg. (.Astragalus Casei 

A. Gray. Bot. Calif. 1: 154. 1876.) 

This species was described from specimens collected near 
Pyramid Lake, Nevada, but its range extends southward to the 
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Death Valley, California. Dr. Gray associated it correctly with 
Astragalus iodanthus and A. Webberi, notwithstanding the narrow 
leaflets. The pod resembles that of the former but is thicker, 
less mottled, and pubescent. The pubescence of the leaves is 
that of X. Webberi, but the pod is more ob-compressed, narrower, 
and more tapering at the base. The species is perhaps more 
closely related to X. amphioxys, differing in the narrower leaflets, 
elongate inflorescence, and black-hairy calyx. Jones (Astragalus 
147. 1923) placed it with Astragalus Grayi and A. pectinatus, 

with which it has no close relationship. 

Nevada: Pyramid Lake, Lemmon & Case; Candelaria, Jones 
354; Hawthorn Jones 3834, Lemmon 67; Gold Mountain, Purpus 
5984. —California: Owens Valley, Jones , in 1897; Panamint 
Mountains, Coville & Funston 747; Inyo County, Hall & 
Chandler 7/54; San Bernadino Mountains, Jones 6235 ,— Wash¬ 
ington: Walla-Walla, Brandegee 720. 

6. Xylophacos zionis (M. E. Jones) Rydberg. This species 
is evidently related to X. amphioxys and X . aragalloides , though 
the pod is less tapering at the base, shorter, and distinctly 
mottled. 

Utah: Springdale, Jones 5239, 5249 g and h. 

7. Xylophacos amphioxys (A. Gray) Rydberg. Astragalus 
amphioxys A. Gray was based on A. Shortianus van? minor 
A. Gray, Proc. Am. Acad. 6: 211, u magna pro parted 1 and A, 
cyaneus S. Wats. Am. Nat. 9 : 270. The latter included Parry 
46 and 49. Dr. Gray also cited the following collectors: “Thur- 
ber, Parry, Palmer, &c.” Turning to the publication of A .. 
Shortianus minor we find that it was based on “A. cyaneus A. 
Gray PL Fendl. p. 34 (magna pro parte)A. cyaneus A. Gray 
was wholly based on Fendler 148 . It seems therefore that, if 
literally interpreted, A. amphioxys would be a mere substitute 
for A. cyaneus A. Gray. Evidently Dr. Gray did not mean 
A. cyaneus {magna pto pane) in Plantae Fendlerianae, but 
A . cyaneus {magna pro pane) as he had extended his conception 
in the mean time, which included A . cyaneus of the Botany of 
the Mexican Boundary Survey, i. e. Thurber 295 from Dona Ana, 
New Mexico, and Mexican Boundary Survey 233 from El Paso, 
The latter number was omitted in the published volume, but is 
inserted in lead-pencil in Dr. Torrey’s private copy. Both of 
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these I regard as typical A. amphioxys . ' Thurber’s specimens (in 
flower only) are the first mentioned under that species, and 
should be regarded as the type, if A. amphioxys is to be limited 
to the first synonym mentioned. Fendler 148 can not be so 
regarded as it does not agree with Dr. Gray’s description. 

The second synonym under A . amphioxys may be considered 
by some botanists, as Parry 46 and 4Q are mentioned first, 
merely to connect with the reference in the American Naturalist. 
If so there will arise another serious trouble, for Parry 46 and 49 
are not alike. The former is cited first and it agrees best with 
the description having “foliis saepius oblongis acutis.” I regard 
this number as belonging to X . aragalloides while no . 49 is the 
same as Thurber 2Q5 and Mexican Boundary Survey 255, or as 
I take it, X. amphioxys. In the Gray Herbarium no. 49 has been 
changed by Dr. Gray to A. amphioxys Gray n. sp. while no. 46 
remained unchanged as A . cyaneus . 

It is therefore best to regard Thurber 2Q$ as the type. In this 
case the specimens cited by Gray, viz. “ Thurber, Parry, Palmer 
&c.” belong to X. amphioxys except Parry 46. Sheldon has 
determined Parry 4Q in the Columbia Herbarium as Astragalus 
crescenticarpus but it was not included in the original description 
and does not seem to fit it. The same number in Gray Her¬ 
barium he determined as A. Shortianus , and no. 46 as i. am¬ 
phioxys. 

Texas: El Paso, Mexican Boundary Survey 255; Vasey , in 
1881.—New Mexico: Rio Grande, Thurber 295, Frontera, 
Mexican Boundary Survey {Parry) 255; Albuquerque, Winnee 
Plarward , in 1900; Kammerer 37. —Arizona: Palmer 105 , 115, 
in 1876; Grand Canon, Lemmon 4167 ; Franconia, Jones , in 1903. 
—Utah: St. George, Parry 4 q; Washington, Jones , in 1880.— • 
Nevada: Meadow Valley Wash, Jones , in 1914.—Chihuahua: 
Paso del Norte, Pringle 201 . 

8. Xylophaoos melanocalyx Rydberg, sp. nov. (. Astragalus 
amphioxys M. E. Jones, Astragalus 214, in part. 1923. Astra¬ 
galus amphioxys X Layneae M. E, Jones, Astragalus 215. 1923.) 

Perennial, with a cespitose calyx; stems many, 2-7 cm. long, 
decumbent or ascending, white-strigose, densely covered with 
leaves; leaves 5-10 cm. long, ascending or spreading; stipules 
deltoid, 5-8 mm. long, white-strigose; leaflets 11--19, oval or 
obovate, 5-10 mm. long, 2-5 mm. wide, white silky-strigose on 
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both sides, obtuse at each end; peduncles 7-15 cm. long, erect, 
white-strigose; bracts lanceolate, 2-3 mm. long, membranaceous; 
flowers subsessile; calyx black-hairy, the tube 6-7 mm. long, 5-3.5 
mm. broad, the lobes deltoid-subulate, 2 mm. long; corolla bluish- 
purple, 15-18 mm. long; banner obovate, moderately arched; 
wings shorter, the blade oblong, acutish, with a large re Hexed 
basal auricle; keel-petals nearly as long as the keel, the blades 
lunate, rounded at the apex; pod crescent-shaped, about 3 cm. 
long, 1 cm. broad and 5-7 mm. deep, cross-wrinkled, white- 
strigose with somewhat kinked hairs. 

Type collected at Copper Mine [west of St. George], Utah, 
April 4, 1894, Jones 3009 (Pomona College herbarium). 

The type constituted a part of Jones’ Astragalus amphioxys X 
Layneae. The plant is evidently related to X. amphioxys and 
might have been made a variety thereof, differing mainly in the 
black-hairy calyx, darker colored corolla and comparatively 
broader and less curved pod. I think that Jones is mistaken, 
however, in regarding it a hybrid with Astragalus Layneae A. 
Gray, i.e. Hamosa Layneae (A. Gray), the plant having no feature 
characteristic to that species and not found in X. amphioxys. In 
fact three numbers of Jones’ own collecting and named by him 
simply as A . amphioxys belong to X. melanocalyx. One of these 
was collected at the same locality and the same date as the type 
of the so-called hybrid. To me it seems to be a part of the same 
collection. Jones 5009 from the Copper Mine was assigned as 
the type as it is the only one having an old fruit. 

Utah: Copper Mine, April 4, 1894, Jones 5009 (named 
H, amphioxys X Layneae) ; Beaver Dam Mountains, Tidestrom 
9344 •— Arizona : Beaverdam, April 5,1894, Jones 5009 , Chime- 
htivis, April 21 and 23, 1903, Jones [one sheet (Pomona College 
number 25956) of the former was named A, amphioxys the other 
(no. 45600) was named A. amphioxys X Layneae]; Vicinity of 
Kayenta, John Welter ill, in 1922. 

9. Xylophacos aragalloides Rydberg. Jones gives this 
as a synonym of Astragalus amphioxys , which is true only in 
part as to Parry 46. See notes under the preceding species. It 
differs from the same in the characters given in the key. Besides 
the hairs of X, aragalloides are filiform cylindric, not tapering at 
both ends, or as Jones calls them “pick-shaped” in describing 
A. amphioxys. 

Utah: St. George, Jones 1633: Palmer xox } in 1877; Barry 46. 
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10. Xylophacos Webber! (A. Gray) Rydberg. (Astragalus 

Webberi A. Gray, Bot. Calif. 1: 154. 1876.) 

This species resembles somewhat X. cibarius and X. cuspido - 
carpus in general appearance and in the flowers, but is more hairy, 
and the pod resembles more that of X: Shortianus. 

California: Plumas. County, Mrs. Ames , in 1875; Lemmon 
74; Mrs . Clemens in 1820; Mrs. Austin. 

11. Xylophacos Shortianus (Nutt.) Rydberg. This is 
characterized by the broad, silvery leaflets, the large corollas, 
the silky-villous rather than strigose calyx, and the large pod, 
rounded at the base, strongly arcuate, more or less sulcate on the 

dower suture and obcompressed except at the tip. 

Wyoming: Telephone Canon, A. Nelson 5 4; Albany County, 
A. Nelson 2808, 7021; Laramie Hills, E. Nelson 54 , 227; Laramie 
Plains, ( Jsterfwut; Uintah County, Stevenson 8. — Colorado: 
Boulder, Patterson; Clear Creek, Hall & Harbour; Colorado 
Springs, Sturgis , in 1915; Jones 80; without locality, Hulse , in 
1870; Fremont; Wet Mount Valley, Brandegee , in 1873; Morrison, 
Clokey 3108; Boulder County, Tweedy 5639 , 5155; Fort Collins 
and vicinity, Cowen , in 1896; C. F. Baker , in 1896; Ute Pass, 
Biltmore Herbarium 1492; Clear Creek, Coulter; Denver, Rydberg 
& Vreeland 5976; Grand Junction, Crandall , in 1898; Monument, 
Johnston & Hedgecock 667; Howe’s Gulch, Crandall , 288; Colo¬ 
rado Springs, Eggleston 11164; La Porte, Crandall 776 , Golden, 
Letter-man , in 1885; Bronson, Eggleston 20170 .— New Mexico: 
Emory Gap, Union County, Eggleston 20139. 

12. Xylophacos pephragmenus (M. E. Jones) Rydberg. 
(Astragaluspephragmenus M. E. Jones, Zoe 4 :267. 1893.) 

The specimen in the National Herbarium, marked in Jones’ 
own handwriting, “Type Specimen!” represents a rather stout 
branch with unusually large stipules, but otherwise I can not 
see that it is specifically distinct from the common form repre¬ 
sented by MacDougal 27 and 199, It is not closely related to 
A. argophyllus , of which Jones made it a variety in his revision of 
Astragalus (p. 208). 

Two years later Jones described Astragalus intermedins (Proc. 
Calif. Acad. II. 5 : 656. 1895), based on specimens in flower in 

the National Herbarium, collected by Palmer in Arizona. On 
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the same sheet there is mounted an envelope containing old 
fruit of some species of true Astragalus (perhaps A. nwgoUonicus 
or A. marcidus ); from these pods the description of the fruit was 
drawn. There is no evidence however, that these pods belonged 
to the same plant. Three years later Jones changed the name 
to A. Phoenicis (Contr. W. Bot. 8: 12. 1898) as the name A . 

intermedins was preoccupied. Jones has distributed two sets of 
specimens determined as A. Phoenicis. One set from Skull 
Valley, collected April 28, 1903, matches the type of A. inter » 
medius , but has fruit like those of MacDougal 27 and igp . In his 
“Astragalus,” Jones transferred these to A. remulous , the original 
of which had glabrous pods. The other set from Chloride, 
Arizona, represents a much larger plant, almost green and with 
black-hairy calyx. This evidently afterwards became the type 
of A. remulcus Chloridae (Astragalus 210. 1923). 

The type of Xylophacos lenophyllus Rydb. was mistaken 
for A. remulcus M. E. Jones and Jones included it in his descrip¬ 
tion of that species in his revision of Astragalus . It differs, 
however, in the pod, which is pubescent, and in the leaflets which 
are pubescent on both sides. It is a smaller plant than X. 
Shortianus , has smaller and not so coriaceous pods, thin-walled 
and not sulcate on the lower suture, and shorter calyx-lobes. On 
account of the latter character it has been regarded as the same 
as A. amphioxys brachylobus A. Gray, but the latter is smaller, 
with a distinctly appressed pubescence, even as to the calyx. 

I therefore think that A. intermedins, A . Phoenicis and 
Xylophacos lenophyllus should be regarded as synonyms of 
A. pephragmenus . 

Arizona: Vicinity of Flagstaff, MacDougal 27; igg , in 
1898, also in 1891; without locality, Palmer 102 , of 1876, not of 
1877. San Francisco Mountains, Tidestrom g6x; Skull Valley, 
Jones; Flagstaff, Rose 12107.— New Mexico: Probably near the 
Copper Mines [Santa Rita], Mexican Boundary Survey 260 
(named A. glareosus?)— Utah: Pindo Canon. 

13. Xylophacos iodopetalus (Greene) Rydberg, n. sp. (Xylo¬ 
phacos stipularis Rydb. FL Rocky Mts. 504, 1063, mainly. 
1917. Not Astragalus arietinus stipularis M. E. Jones, 1895. 
Astragalus iodopetalus Greene, Ms. in herb.) 

Perennial with a cespitose caudex; stems 1-2 dm. high, spar- 
mgly pilose or glabrate; leaves 1-2 dm. long; stipules large, 
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scarious, deltoid, 6-8 mm. long; leaflets 21-27, obovate to el¬ 
liptic, 5-15 mm. long, 4-8 mm. wide, glabrate above, silky-pilose 
beneath; peduncles 5-10 cm. long; racemes short and dense; 
bracts lanceolate, 4-7 mm. long; calyx silky-pilose, the tube 8-10 
mm. long, the teeth lance-subulate, 3 mm. long; corolla purple, 
fully 2 cm. long; banner obovate, slightly retuse; wings shorter, 
the blades oblong, with a large basal auricle; keel-petals still 
shorter, the blades broadly obliquely obovate, arched and 
rounded at the apex; pod lanceolate in outline, arcuate, acumin¬ 
ate at the apex, obtuse at the base, cross-reticulate, 2.5-3 cm. 
long, glabrous. 

Type collected at Arboles, Colorado, June 1809, Baker 41K 
(herb. N. Y. Bot. Gard.). 

This resembles in some respects X. Shortianus and has the 
same loose pubescence on the calyx, but the stem is better de¬ 
veloped, the pubescence of the leaves is looser and sparser, and 
the pod is glabrous. It differs from X . remulcus in the longer 
calyx-teeth, which are about half as long as the tube. 

Colorado: Sapinero, Baker 184; Arboles, Baker 415; Ce* 
ballo, N. L. T. Nelson 23; Montrose, Payscn 87. — New Mexico: 
Kingston, Metcalfe 1056 . 

14. Xylophacos remulcus (M. E. Jones) Rydberg. {Astragalus 

remulcus M. E. Jones, Proc. Calif. Acad. II. 5: 658. 1895.) 

This is closely related to the preceding. It was described 
from Rushy 576, In this the pod is young, evidently glabrous 
from the beginning, shorter than in the two preceding, with a 
very prominent upper suture, and the leaflets are glabrous above, 
silky-villous rather than strigose beneath. Jones’ description in 
his “Astragalus” fits better X. pephragmenus , which was also in¬ 
cluded. Sheldon included it in A. amphioxys brachylobus A. 
Gray. This may explain why Jones cited the latter as a 
synonym. The original var. brachylobus is, however, evidently 
not the same. In general habit X. remulcus resembles closely 
A. mokiacensis A. Gray, but the calyx is longer, the racemes 
shorter, and the structure of the pod different. 

Arizona: Bangharte Ranch, Rusby 576; Fort Verde, Mearns 
34, 5; Santa Catalina Mountains, Griffiths 2287; Atargue de 
Gracia, Wooion, in 1906; Jerome Junction, Marshy in 1905. 

15. Xylophacos Chloridae (M. E. Jones) Rydberg. {Astra¬ 
galus remulcus Chloridae M. E. Jones, Astragalus 210, 1923.) 
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Related to the preceedingbut a larger and greener plant, with 
peduncles often 3 dm. long and black-hairy calyx. The type 
came from Clilorida, Arizona. Another specimen from Arizona., 
viz. Lemmon 3354 may belong here. 

16. Xylophacos cyaneus (A. Gray) Rydberg. Astragalus 
cyaneus A. Gray, Mem. Am. Acad. II. 4 : 34, , 1849.) 

This was described from flowering specimens, together with 
some old loose pods. The former resembles a small plant of 
Ah missouriensis , but the pods resemble those of Ah Shcrtianus 
though smaller. Gray therefore reduced the species later to 
A . Shonianus minor , though he confused with it specimens of 
Ah ampkioxys. Woo ton & Standley regarded it as a synonym of 
A. Shortianus . Jones for some time regarded it as a synonym 
of A. missouriensis and lately (Astragalus 213. 1923) he made 

it a synonym of A. missouriensis c/uspidocarpus , wholly misunder¬ 
standing A. cuspidocarpus Sheldon, which is related neither to 
A . missouriensis nor to A. cyaneus but to A. cibarius. I myself 
have added to the confusion by misunderstanding both A . cy¬ 
aneus and A . unitensis. What I have described in my Flora of 
the Rocky Mountains under the name Xylophacos unitensis 
Rydb. is mostly X. cyaneus . 

New Mexico: Santa Fe, Fendler 148; Heller 3319; Bra, 
Bertaud 114; Las Vegas, Bro . Anect 103 ; Gila Forest, Eggleston 
17001 , 16953; Shiprock, Standley 7181; Kingman, Vasey, in 
1881 —Colorado: Mancos, Baker , Earle &> Tracy 56; Wootton, 
Busby, in 1909; Pueblo, Rydberg & Vr eel and 5975,' Grand Junc¬ 
tion, Crandall; Cripple Creek, Tweedy 255; Albuquerque, Mary 
Cooper , in 1909; Delta, Tidestrom 2178.— Oklahoma: Woods 
County, G . W. Stevens 220; Harper County, 303, 527 , 263; 
Beaver County, 337, 359; Cimarron County, "472; Texas 
County, 388 .—Texas : Grady, Fisher County, Shepherd , in 1901. 
—Arizona: Rothrock 1x12. 

17. Xylophacos brachylobus (A. Gray) Rydberg. (Astragalus 

Shonianus brachylobus A. Gray, Proc. Am. Acad. 13 : 367. 1878.) 

This species was first collected by Edward Palmer (no. 115 in 
1876, and no. 102, 1877) in Northern Arizona. On the latter, 
Dr. Gray based the variety. Jones has applied this name as a 
synonym of A. remulcus, but evidently he was in error, though 
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A. remulous and X. lenophyllus both have short calyx-teeth and 
therefore would agree with Gray’s short description. Palmer 
102, the only specimens Dr. Gray had before him at the time, 
evidently must be regarded as the type. 

Arizona: without locality, Palmer 115, in 1876; Palmer 102 , 
in 1877; also 316; Holbrook, Miss Zuck , in 1896; Clifton, Rushy; 
Pinal Mountains, Jones , in 1890; El Tovar, Grand Canon, 
S etch el l, in 1907; Peach Spring, Lemmon , in 1884; Carriosa Moun¬ 
tains, Standley 2477 ; Winslow, Ward, in 1901; Petrified Forest, 
Ward in 1901; Holbrook, Zuck, in 1896. —New Mexico: Al¬ 
buquerque, Herrick , in 1894; Mangus Springs, Rushy gol 4 ; 
Santa Fe, Earle 82; Fendler 14Q , Edwards; without locality, Miss 
Harward , in 1900; Silver City, Eggleston 19953, I 9955 *— 
Colorado: Los Pinos, Baker 426. —Utah: Kanab, Mrs. Thomp¬ 
son; Belknap, Stokes in 1900.— Nevada: St. Thomas, Tidcstrom 

8673 • 

18. Xylophacos Tidestromii Rydberg, sp. nov. Perennial, 
with a deep woody root and short cespitose caudex; subacaules- 
cent; stems 1-5 cm. long, white-woolly; leaves 5-8 cm. long, 
spreading, stipules broadly deltoid about 5 mm. long; leaflets 
11-15, broadly obovate, 6-12 mm. long and nearly as broad, 
densely white, silky-villous on both sides, cuneate at the base, 
rounded at the apex; peduncles 5-7 cm. long; racemes 2-4 cm. 
long; bracts lanceolate, 2-4 mm. long; calyx with mixed white and 
black hairs, the tube 6-8 mm. long, the teeth subulate, 2 mm. 
long; corolla unknown, except the keel-petals which are 12 mm. 
long, the blade broadly lunate, with a large auricle, purple- 
tipped, and shorter than the claw; pod tapering at each end, 
strongly arched above the middle, strigose-canescent, cross- 
reticulate, about 4 cm. long, 4 mm. high and nearly 1 cm, broad. 

Type collected in Charleston Mountains, Nevada, May 27, 
1919, Imr Tidestrom 9661 (U. S. Nat. Herb. 1117336 .) 

This species is related to X. amphioxys but differs in the 
broader leaflets, the broader and less attenuate pod. To it is 
also referred the following specimen, Goodding 2283 from Las 
Vegas, Nevada, which has more silky pubescence and a shorter 
less tapering pod, 3 cm. long. 

19. Xyiophacos castaneaeformis (S. Wats.) Rydberg. ( Astra¬ 
galus casimeaeformis S. Wats. Proc. Am. Acad. 20: 361. 1885.) 

This species differs from the rest of the group in the short 
obliquely ovoid pod and rather few leaflets. 
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Arizona : Flagstaff, MacDo-ugal 36; 66; Bill Williams Fork, 
Bigelow , on Whipple’s Expedition, 1854; Williams, Lemmon 
3262; Grand Canon, Tourney. ■ 

20. Xylophacos tephrodes (A Gray) Rydberg. {Astragalus 

tephrodes A. Gray, PL Wright, 2: 45. 1853.) 

This species is imperfectly known from a single specimen col¬ 
lected in the Organ Mountains, New Mexico by C. Wright. 

21. Xylophacos argophyllus (Nutt.) Rydberg. This is 
probably most closely related to X. cyaneus , but differs in the 
narrower, acute leaflets, the longer calyx-lobes and stipules, and 
the longer and coarser pubescence of the pod. It approaches 
X. glareosus and has been mistaken for it, but the pod is not 
villous, though the hairs are long; they are straight or nearly so. 

Montana: Dillon, Shear 3438. — Wyoming: Nuitall; P01 ter, 
in 1873.— Nevada: Ruby Valley, Watson 281 , in part; Palisade, 
Jones , in 1882; Lewiston, Zundle, in 1900.— Utah: Logan, 
Garrett , F. 2297, Weber Canon, Armstrong , in 1912; Wasatch 
County, Carleton & Garrett 6699; Pailey’s Canon, Garrett 2132; 
Juab, Goodding 1090; Silver Reef, Jones 5163 h; Monticello, 
Rydberg &> Garrett 9153; Juab, Jones 6336 8; Logan Canon, C . P. 
Smith 2162; Salina Canon, Jones 5428; without locality, Parry 23; 
Parley’s Park, Watson 281; Park City, Jones; Deep Creek, Jones . 

Astragalus argophyllus cnicensis M. E. Jones is nearly typical 
X. argophyllus. A . argophyllus Martini M. E. Jones is a de¬ 
pauperate form with very short peduncles and rather broad 
leaflets. It is represented by the following three specimens. 

Idaho: Blaine County, MacBride Pay son ; Soda Springs, 

Martin; Arco, Palmer 164. 



Germination of the spores of Riccardia pinguis 
and of Pellia Fabbroniana 

A. M. SHO WALTER 

(with two text figures and plate 5) 

The following study with the spores of Riccardia pinguis 
(L.) S. F. Gray (= Aneura pinguis Dumort.) was undertaken 
to determine the origin of the apical cell. The spores were sown 
on thin agar plates (about 1.3% in tap water) in shallow petri 
dishes, and the covers were fastened in place with strips of gum¬ 
med paper. The petri dish could then be placed on the stage of 
the microscope and the sporelings examined without removing 
the cover. By the use of indices on the cover it was easy to 
find again a given sporeling and thus tt> make camera lucida 
sketches showing successive stages in its development. 

This of course permitted the use only of the low power 
objective (Leitz no. 2) and the image lacked clearness. Intra¬ 
cellular details could not be determined and it Is probable 
that cell divisions were apparent only after the formation of 
a cell wall. 

The spores were sown March 23, 1923 and the cultures 
were kept in the Bryophyte greenhouse of the National Botanical 
Garden at Brussels. The temperature and light intensity were 
both rather low and in most cases the first division of the spores 
was apparent only about a month after the sowing. 

The changes in the spore preceding the first division have 
been described by Miss Clapp (1912) and need' not be repeated 
here. As observed in other cultures and as reported by Miss 
Clapp the first division of the spore is very unequal. The smaller 
cell then grows and divides, again more or less unequally, in a 
plane which intersects the previous division wall fig. i, ai, b 2} 
Ci, di), (Miss Clapp’s fig. 5p). The smaller of these two cells 
grows more rapidly than its sister and divides, again unequally, 
in a plane which intersects the previous wall and marks out a 
well defined apical cell (fig. i, a 2 , b 4 , c 2 , d 2 ). This apical cell 
continues to grow and give off, alternately right and left, seg¬ 
ments each of which is larger than the remaining apical cell, 
as is characteristic of the apical cell in the older plant (fig. i, 
a, b, c, d). 
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All these divisions beginning with, the first division in the 
spore are unequal and in each case the sniallei ceil grows more 
rapidl} r and divides before its sister. The segments aie given 
off alternately right and left except the first which is posterior 
to the direction of growth. This suggests that the spoie itself 
in effect functions as an apical cell, but I have no evidence to 
show that its polarity is fixed, as seems to be the case in Pel ha 
Fabbroniana described below. 

The segments given off by the apical cell may, very early, 
undergo further division (fig. i, d 3 , d.) but in this experiment 



Fig. 1. Four sporelings of Riccardia pingitis sketched in successive stages 
of development; a*, bi, ci, di sketched May 5, 1923; b 2( c 2 sketched again May 
7; a 2t b 3 , e 3 , d 2 sketched again May 10; a 3 , d a May 12; a*, b<, c 4 , d< May 17; 
and as, bg, eg, dg» May 19. 

no case was observed in which the first segment (the posterior 
cell formed by the first division) had divided. An experiment 
described below shows however that this cell may divide. 

The spores of this species may also be germinated on the 
slide and some of the protoplasmic changes accompanying 
nuclear and cell division may be observed in vivo . A clean slide 
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is sterilized in the flame of a bunsen burner or alcohol lanip and 
when sufficiently cooled a few drops of warm agar solution (about 
1.5% in tap water) are poured on the slide. As soon as the solu¬ 
tion begins to congeal at its edge a few freshly shed spores are 
dropped on the liquid suiface and a clean sterilized cover slip 
is added. The preparation is placed in a moist chamber (petri 



Fig. 2. Sporeling of R. pinguis (a) sketched May 25, and (b) again 
June 9. Further-explanation in text. 

dishes were used) before a north window. Spores in such 
culture-preparations underwent the first division in from 
ten to fifteen days. The daily variations in the temperature of 
the laboratory caused the agar to dry out but some of the spore- 
lings developed to the three-celled stage. 

At the time these culture-preparations were made there was 
on my table a watch glass with spores which had germinated 
in tap water and had developed to the two-celled stage—the 
stage at which sporelings in water culture usually die. A few 
cultu re-preparations similar to those just described were made, 
using these two-celled sporelings instead of freshly shed spores. 
In one of these culture-preparations the sporelings developed to 
about a dozen cells each and produced rhizoids of considerable 
length (fig. 2). 
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The rhizoids were formed as abrupt outgrowths from cells 
near the posterior end of the sporeling but in no case did I 
find a rhizoid arising from the end cell— i. e. the first segment 
given off by the germinating spore. This cell is easily distin¬ 
guished by its brownish color due to the presence of a large part 
of the exine of the spore which adheres to and covers all its 
free surface. (Miss Clapp’s figs, 61 , 62). 

Disintegration of these sporelings was first noticeable in 
the young cells of the apical end. At about the same time that 
disorganization was first noticeable in the apical end, nuclear 
and cell divisions were observed to occur in the rhizoids and 
in the oldest cell—the initial segment given off by the germinat¬ 
ing spore. Fig. 2 shows the same sporeling sketched May 25 
and again June 9. At the former date the initial segment was 
still undivided and each of the two rhizoids had divided into 
two cells. At the latter date the initial segment had divided once 
and the larger rhizoid had divided into six cells. Other spore- 
lings in the same culture-preparation showed rhizoids divided 
into varying numbers of cells. The maximum number of cells 
into which any one rhizoid had divided was seven. These 
divisions were not accompanied by growth, and in none of the 
rhizoids, sketched before and after the divisions had occurred, 
could any increase in size be detected. 

Goebel (1906) describes multicellular rhizoids in Gottschea , 
which, I think, is the only other record of such rhizoids in the 
Hepaticae. The divisions here reported in the rhizoids of 
Riccardia have occurred, it is true, under highly special physico¬ 
chemical conditions, but these conditions probably do not 
exceed the range of conditions in nature. 

Pellia Fabbroniana 

It has long been known that the spores of Pellia germinate 
before being shed from the sporogone (Hofmeister *51, Muller 
’66, Leitgeb ’77). Upon examining sporogones of P. epiphylla 
collected January 18, 1924, in the For6t dq Soigne near Brussels 
I was surprised to find the “spores” already consisting of four 
to eight cells each, although the sporogones were still quite 
small. It occurred to me to examine Pellia Fabbroniana Raddi, 
of which there were about two dozen sporogones in one of my 
greenhouse cultures. Since the number of sporogones available 
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was so small they were used only sparingly in order to get the 
maximum of information from the material available. 

Two of these sporogones were examined the same day 
(January 18). One of them showed the large four-lobed spore 
mother cells in some of which the cell division was not yet com¬ 
plete (fig. 3). The lobes of the spore mother cell (and the spores 
formed from them) are long ovoid with the long axis about twice 
as great as the median transverse diameter (fig. 3, 4, 5). In 
many of these spore mother cells the spindle of the last division 
was still distinguishable and appeared to be composed of granular 
strands. The protoplasm in the immediate vicinity of the 
spindle was free of chloroplasts but contained numerous small 
refractive bodies (whether globules of liquid or more solid bodies 
was not determined). Chloroplasts were so numerous in the 
rest of the space within the cell as to obscure all other structures 
from view. 

When these spore mother cells were placed in water one or 
more of the lobes of each cell burst at its distal end and allowed 
the protoplasm to flow out. In some cases the fissure in the 
cell wall was small and the outflow of protoplasm was very 
slow. In such cases the granules in the strands of the spindle 
could be seen to migrate toward the lobe from which the pro¬ 
toplasm was exuding. As the movement was accentuated, 
single chloroplasts were seen to pass along one of the strands 
of the spindle and to migrate over to the discharging lobe, the 
spindle remaining in its original form and position until a con¬ 
siderable quantity of the protoplasm had been exuded. This 
suggests that these cells might be favorable objects for micro¬ 
dissection studies of the structure of the achromatic spindle. 

The other sporogone examined at the same time showed about 
half of the spores once divided, about one-fourth with an incom¬ 
plete cell plate, and about one-fourth in which no indication of 
the division was apparent. These were mounted in water and 
when examined under the microscope the spores had separated 
from their tetrad sibs and no exospore wall was visible on them. 
(It was later observed that “spores” up to the time of the 
second division are held together in tetrads by the exospore 
but when placed in water this exospore ruptures at the free 
end of each lobe and the “spores” pop out leaving behind the 
four-lobed gelatinous cell wall of the spore mother cell with 
its echinate surface.) 
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The first division wall in the spore is almost longitudinal 
(figs. 4, 5). (See also Leitgelfis fig. 10, pi. 3.) During the 
later stages of this division and in the newly formed daughter 
cells the chloroplasts form two opaque masses (enclosing the 
nuclei) on opposite sides of the median part of the cell plate. 
In the end portions of the cells are many small refractive color- 
less bodies which exhibit a vigorous Brownian movement and 
to which is imparted a dark color when the “spore” is thrown 
into a fixing solution containing osmic acid. 

A few sporogones from the same culture were fixed the same 
day, imbedded in paraffin and sectioned in the usual way. 
These showed, in different sporogones, spore mother cells in 
which the nucleus had not yet divided, one-celled spores, and 
two-celled “spores. ” Some of the one-celled spores show various 
stages of the first nuclear division but none were found to show 
satisfactorily the formation of the cell plate. The achromatic 
spindle of this mitosis is long and slender with its long axis 
coincident with the long axis of the spore. It would be inter¬ 
esting to know the changes ■which intervene between this nuclear 
division and the formation of the cell plate which divides the 
spore into two cells. 

The second division occurs simultaneously in the two sister 
cells and divides each of them transversely (fig. 6 ). Stained 
sections show that the achromatic spindle is longitudinal and 
is followed by a cell plate transecting its longitudinal axis as 
is usually the case in plant cells. Three of the cells resulting 
from the second division are about equal in size and are filled 
with chloroplasts, but the fourth is smaller and contains only 
a few chloroplasts (figs. 6-9). This latter cell is closely analog¬ 
ous in form and function to the “basal cell” in the “spore” 
of Pellia epiphylla described by Hofmeister (’51) and its position 
with reference to the other “spores” of the tetrad and with ref¬ 
erence to the direction of growth shows further the appropriate¬ 
ness of this name. 

Soon after the beginning of the four-celled condition of 
the “spore” the tetrads may be obtained by gently opening the 
sporogone in water. These tetrads show clearly that the basal 
cell of each “spore” is in contact with that of each of the other 
three of the tetrad (fig. 7). This is evident also in stained 
sections of sporogones at all stages of development after the 
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early prophases of the second division of the “spore.” The 
area of the “spore’s” surface held in contact with its tetrad 
sibs is at or near the end, but oblique to the long axis of the 
“spore”, (fig. 7). 

The basal cell undergoes no further division although it 
enlarges considerably. The third division occurs almost simul¬ 
taneously in the other three cells (fig. 10). The stained prepara¬ 
tions show in some cases a slight advance of the mitosis in the 
terminal cell over the mitoses in the two median cells. This 
division in the two median cells is always transverse, parallel 
to the plane-of the preceding division. The terminal cell divides 
sometimes parallel to and sometimes at right angles to the 
plane of the preceding division (fig. 10). (figs. 9 and 10 repre¬ 
sent “spores” from the same sporogone examined February 9.) 

The “spore” remains subcylindrical in shape and the first 
three divisions are all visible from one side of the “spore” 
(fig. 10). In sporogones whose setae had begun the rapid 
elongation which normally precedes the discharge of the “spores ” 
the latter consisted of about a dozen cells each. I am unable 
to say with certainty whether or not all of the six cells formed 
by the third division had divided, but in some cases, at least 
five of them had done so. In the cells of the median portion 
of the “spore” this division is at-right angles to all the pre¬ 
ceding divisions (fig. 13) but in the terminal cell the dividing 
septum intersects only the last previous septum and the free 
outer surface of the cell (figs, ii, 12) as is typical of the divisions 
of the apical cell in the older plant. When such a “spore” is 
viewed in the plane of the earlier divisions these walls are 
distinguishable by their relative optical thickness (figs, ii, 12). 
In these figures the line I........I represents the first division 

wall, 2.2 the second, 3.3 the third, and 4...4 the fourth 

in the terminal cell, the fourth division in the cells of the median 
portion of the “spore” being in the plane at right angles to 
these and visible only when the “spore” is rotated on its long 
axis through 90° (fig. 13). 

Beginning in the four-celled condition of the “spore” the 
exospore adheres to the “spore” and is noticeable on the living 
“spore” chiefly by the echinate thickenings on the surface. 
The exospore covers the entire surface of the “spore” except 
that portion of the basal cell which remains in contact with the 
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other “spores” (figs. 7-10), This exospore expands as the 
“spore’ T enlarges and its presence becomes more and more 
difficult to detect, especially on the surface of the terminal 
region, as in Riccardia (Clapp’s figs. 61 , 62). 

When “spores” of the condition represented by figs. 11-13 
are placed in water culture the basal cell soon gives rise to a 
rhizoid. Fig. 14 represents such a spore after twenty-five hours 
in water culture; fig. 15 represents another spore from the same 
culture after fifty-four hours in water. The nucleus, chloroplasts 
and most of the granular cytoplasm of the basal cell pass into 
the rhizoid. 

Unfortunately the paucity of material of this species and 
the pressure of other duties did not permit me to follow the later 
stages of germination or to determine whether the cell designated 
a in figs. 11 and 12 continues to function as the apical cell or 
whether another cell may take that rdle. Leitgeb (’77) describes 
(his fig. 14, pi. 3) the apical cell as arising in this portion of the 
“spore,” but Muller (’66) says that rhizoids appear at the two 
ends of the “spore” and that the apical cell arises in the median 
portion (his figs. 55-59, pL j 8 ). It seems probable that a high 
degree of plasticity exists in these cells and that any one of them 
(excepting the basal cell) may be capable of functioning as an 
apical cell if the metabolic gradient be favorably altered by 
external conditions. 

If, as seems probable from these observations and from 
Leitgeb’s description of the later stages of germination, the 
cell designated a in figs, ii and 12 continues under normal 
conditions to function as an apical cell, we can hardly escape 
the conclusion that the spore itself is in effect an apical cell with 
its polarity fixed at the time of its formation from the spore 
mother cell. The examination of a large number of “spores,” 
both fresh and in stained paraffin sections, shows that the plane 
of the first division has a definite and constant relation to the 
point of attachment of the spore to its tetrad sibs, and therefore 
to the plane of the division of the spore mother cell by which 
the spore is formed (figs. 7-10). The succeeding divisions 
(2... .2, 3.. . .3, and 4. . . .4, fig. 11) follow the order charact¬ 
eristic of the apical cell of the Anacrogynae. There is one point, 
rather insignificant it seems to me, which may constitute an 
objection to this hypothesis. The second and third segments 
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are in some cases given off from the same side of the apical cell 

(fig. 12 ). 

It is not possible to say from my observations what part 
of the apparent polarity of the spore is conditioned by factors 
external to the protoplasm and what part to internal factors. 
Here again further study may yield interesting results. 

Department of Botany, 

University of Wisconsin 
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Explanation of plate S 

All figures were drawn with the aid of the camera lucida from living 
material mounted in water; at a magnification of about 630 diameters, except 
the last (fig. 15) which was drawn at about 490 diameters; reduced in re¬ 
production about 2/5. 

Fig. 3. Spore mother cell from sporogone grown in greenhouse, examined 
and drawn Jan. iS, 1924. Achromatic spindle and adjacent parts of cell and 
the outline of the entire cell copied as accurately as possible. Chloroplasts 
in terminal part of lobe at the left filled in diagrammatically. 

Fig. 4. Spore from sporogone grown in greenhouse, examined and drawn 
Jan. 18, 1924. The first division is in progress, as nearly an optical section as 
could be obtained with the camera lucida. 

Fig. 5. “Spore” once divided, from same sporogone as that represented 
in fig. 4 and similarly drawn. 

Fig. 6. Living “ spore ” from sporogone grown in greenhouse, examined 
and drawn Jan. 28, 1924. 

Fig. 7. Living “spore” still attached to its tetrad sib, from sporogone 
collected in For6t de Soigne, examined and drawn Feb. 12, 1924. 

Fig. 8. Living “spore” from greenhouse culture, examined and drawn 
Feb. 2, 1924. 

Figs. 9, 10. Living “spores’* from same sporogone grown in greenhouse, 
examined and drawn Feb. 9, 1924. 

Figs, ii, 12. Outlines of living “spores” from same sporogone grown in 
greenhouse culture, examined and drawn Feb. 26, 1924, just before the time 

of dissemination. The line 1_1 represents the plane of the first division; 

2-2 that of the second; 3-3 that of the third; and 4... .4 that of the 

fourth division in the terminal cell. The basal cell b formed by the second 
division has undergone no further division. 

Fig. 13* Outline of living “spore” from same sporogone as those in 
figs. 11 and 12, “spore” rotated 90° showing fourth division in cells of median 
portion. 

Fig. 14. Living “spore” after twenty-five hours in water culture. The 
basal cell (b) has begun to elongate to form a rhizoicb 

Fig. 15. Living “spore** after fifty-four hours in water culture. 






Anomalies in maize and its relatives—III 
Carpellody in maize 
Paul Weather wax 


(with ten text-figures) 


Two strains of corn, received in the spring of 1923 from 
P. C. Mangelsdorf, have a type of “defective” grain whose mor¬ 
phology has apparently not yet been described. The anomaly 



originated independently in two inbred 
lines of ordinary field corn, and is in¬ 
herited as a recessive plant character. 
Two generations of plants have been 
grown from these seeds, and all evi¬ 
dences indicate that the peculiarity is 
due to the metamorphosis of rudiment¬ 
ary stamens of the female flower into 
imperfectly formed pistils.* 

The resulting structure has the ap¬ 
pearance of a very slender grain of the 
“shoe-peg” type (figs, i and 2). At 
maturity it resembles the empty shell of 
a small normal grain; but examination 
during development shows merely a lat¬ 
eral sinus, and no true ovarian cavity 
formed by infolding or invagination ( 0 S } 
figs. 4-6 and 10). The enclosed cavity 
(SC, fig. 10) is formed by the breaking 
down of the parenchyma of the interior 


Fig. 1. An ear of maize 
with ‘‘defective” grains, 
X 


late in development. The ovary-like 
portion is surmounted by a style, often 
as much as 8 or 10 cm. long. The dis¬ 
tal portion of this style is stigmatic and 


often simple in structure, having but a single vascular strand 
and ending in a single tip. Its basal portion, however, is usually 
duplex in structure, like a normal “silk” (figs. 8, 9). Whether 


or not this indicates a homology between this organ and the 


* This occurrence is commonly known as pistillody, but carpellody seems 
to be a better designation, at least in this instance. See Worsdell, W. C. 
Principles of plant teratology 2: 182-186. London, 1916. 
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normal style is not evident at present. This style is often accom¬ 
panied by one or more, shorter, filiform appendages without 
vascular bundles or stigma hairs (L ancl LL, figs. 7 and 8). 

In most of the cases examined only one of the lateral rudi¬ 
mentary stamens was metamorphosed (figs. 4, 5); but in a very 
considerable number both were affected (fig. 2), and in a few 



Fig. 2. Mature normal grain with two “defective” grains, X 5. 

Fig. 3. Flower with three carpellodia, near the time of fecundation, 
X 12. 0, ovary; CC, carpellodia; 5 , dorsal rudimentary stamen. 

flowers the dorsal member also (fig. 3). In no case observed 
was the dorsal stamen alone metamorphosed. Spikelets showing 
all these degrees of metamorphosis of the rudimentary androe- 
cium were commonly associated on the same ear with numerous 
spikelets having normal pistillate flowers (fig. i). 

These transformed structures seem to be stimulated to full 
development by fecundation in the ovary at whose base they are 
attached. None have been found except in the upper (func¬ 
tional) flower of the spikelet. They approximate normal grains 
in length only when fecundation has occurred and a normal seed 
has developed in the ovary of the same flower. This indicates 
that pollination has an essential but indirect effect in the de¬ 
velopment of the anomaly. 

No attempt has been made to pollenize the “silks” of these 
supernumerary carpels; and, because of their structural limita¬ 
tions, it was obviously?- not necessary to subject the fully devel¬ 
oped “defective” grains to germination experiments. 

A case similar to this, but in the wheat plant, has been re¬ 
ported by Leighty and Sando.* Here the character is ap- 

* Leighty, C. E. and Sando, W. J. Pistiilody in wheat flowers* Jour. 
Hered. 15 : 263-268./. 15, 16. 1924, 
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parently not hereditary. Otherwise the two characters are 
much alike, in so far as they have been examined, even to the 
duplicate nature of the style in some cases, and the indirect 
influence of fecundation. 

In the light of Miss Walker’s theory* as to the co institution of 
the gynoecium of some grasses, the failure of these modified 
organs to develop into functional pistils might be attributed to 



Figs. 4 and 5. Transverse sections of a pistillate spikelet, having one 
carpellodium, X 15. Fig. 4 is through the upper part of the ovary; Fig. 5 
is through the receptacle of the flower. GG, glumes; IX, lernmas; PP r 
paleas, that of the lower (aborted) flower being two-lobed; 0 , ovary of the 
functional pistil; C, carpellodium; BC , base of carpellodium at place of at¬ 
tachment to receptacle; OS, ovarian sinus; R, receptacle of flower; SS, posi¬ 
tions of the two unchanged rudimentary stamens. The vascular tissue is 
shown in black. 

the fact that they consist of single carpels, while the true pistil 
is tricarpellary. But this would not explain the carpellodia in 
maize having duplex styles, or those in wheat having two styles. 
It was thought that in maize the duplex carpelladia that occur 
might be the result of the fusion of pairs of organs in develop¬ 
ment; but in every such case examined, the other two stamens 
could be accounted for ( SS , fig. 5). Therefore, unless the 

* Walker, Ekla R. On the structure of the pistils of some grasses. 
Univ. Nebraska Studies 6: 203-218. pi .2-5. 1906. 
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Figs. 6-9. Transverse sections through a carpellodium at different 
levels, X 15. Figs. 6 and 7, the lowest sections, show the ovarian sinus, OS; 
figs. 7 and 8 show the formation of two lobes, L and LL, the former disap¬ 
pearing below the level of fig. 8, and the latter below the level of fig. 9. 
The section of the stylar portion (fig. 9) is almost indistinguishable from that 
of a normal style. Fig. io. Transverse section of a matured “defective” 
grain, X 15. The cavity in this structure, SC, is schizogenous in the paren¬ 
chyma; the ovarian sinus, OS, corresponds to the true ovarian cavity. 

double vascular systems and other duplex characteristics of 
these carpellodia be regarded as false suggestions of homology, 
a serious inconsistency is yet to be eliminated. 

Indiana University, 

Bloomington, Indiana 
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Korstian, C. F. Density of cell sap in relation to environmental 
conditions in the Wasatch mountains of Utah. Jour. Agt. 
Res. 28 : 845-907. /. 2-5. 31 My 1924. 

Kvakan, P. The inheritance of brown aleurone in maize. Cor¬ 
nell Agr. Exp. Sta. Memoir 83 : 1-22. D 1924. 

Leffmann, H. L. Arctic and tropical Pennsylvania. Am. Jour. 
Phan 96 : 865-875. D 1924. (Illust.) 

Levine, M. Crown gall on Bryophylhim calycimmu Bull. 
Tor rev Club 51 : 449-456. pi 10. 28 N 1924. 

Lewis, L F. (Editor). The flora of Penikese. Rhodora 26 : 
181-195. /• 1 + pl 146 , 147 and map. “ 0 5? 15 D 1924: 
211-219. “N 1924” 5 Ja 1925:222-229. n D 1924’’17 F 
1925. 

Linder, D. 1, A new species of Rhizopogon from New Hamp¬ 
shire. Rhodora 26 : 195-197. pl 148. “ 0 ” 15 D 1924. 

Including Rhizopogon truncatus sp. nov. 

Lomanitz, S. The influence of sodium chloride upon alfalfa 
grown in solution cultures. Soil. Sci. 18 : 353-368. pl 1, 
N 1924. 

Maeferide, F. Spring and early summer wild flowers. Field 
Mus. Nat. Hist. Bot. Leaflet 8: 1-30. 1924. (Illust.) 

Mains, E. B., & Jackson, H. S. Aecial stages of the leaf rusts 
of rye, Puccinia dispersa Erikss. and Henn., and of barley, 
P. anomala Rostr., in the United States. Jour. Agr. Res. 
28 : 1119-1126. pl r. 14 J e 1924. 

McPhee, H. C. Meiotic cytokinesis of Cannabis. Bot. Gaz. 78 : 
335 - 34 1 * pl- 7 • 24 N 1924. 

McPhee, H. C. The influence of environment on sex in hemp, 
Cannabis sativa L. Jour. Agr. Res . 28 : 1067-1080. /, 1-3 ~|~ 
pl 1 . 14 Je 1924. 

Menendez Ramos, R. Estudios sobre el mosaico de la caila. 
Movimiento del virus de la enfermedad a traves del tallo 
en el caso de infecciones secundarias. Revista Agr. Puerto 
Rico 13 : 219-226. f, i, O 1924. 
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Moller, H. A revision of the new species and varieties of 
PJiilonoiis described by N. C. Kindberg from North America. 
Bryologist 27 : 74-77. “S” 15 N 1924. 

Morison, C. B. The production of hydrogen sulfide by yeast. 
Science II. 60 : 482-483. 21 N. 1924, 

Morse, A. P. Lepidium latifolium in New England. Rhodora 
26 : 197-198. li O” 15 D 1924. 

Murrill, W. A. Agaricaceae (pars) N. Am. FL 10: 227. 29 N 
1924 - 

In eluding Ilebeloma cube-use sp. nov. 

Murrill, W. A. Sketches of travel in South America. Torreya 
24 : 91-93. 31 D 1924. 

Overholts, L. O. Pholiota. N. Am. FI. 10: 261-276. 29 N 
1924. 

Palm, B. T& Jochems, S. C. J. A disease on AmaranPus , 
caused by Choanephora cucurbitarum (B. & Rav.) Thaxter. 
Phytopathology 14 : 490-494. pi 28 . “N n 2 D 1924. 

Popenoe, W. Hunting new fruits in Ecuador. Natural History 
24 : 455-466. Jl~Au 1924. 

Posey, G* B., & Ford, E. R. Survey of blister rust infection on 
pines at Kittery Point, Maine, and the effect of Ribes era¬ 
dication in controlling the disease. Jour. Agr. Res. 28 : 
1253-1258. /. 1-5. 21 Je 1924. 

Pritchard, F« J., & Porte, W. S. The control of tomato leaf-spot. 
U.S.Dept. Agr. Bull. 1288:1-18. f.i-g+pl. r, 2. 19 D 1924. 

Quanjer, EL M. Standardizing of degeneration diseases of 
potato. Phytopathology 14 : 518-520. “N” 2 D 1924. 

Rands, R. D. South American leaf disease of Para rubber. 
U. S. Dept. Agr. Bull. 1286: 1-16. pi. i-d. 10 D 1924. 

Reddy, C. S., Godkin, J., & Johnson, A. G. Bacterial blight of 
rye. Jour. Agr. Res. 28 : 1039-1040. pi 1. 7 Je 1924. 

Reed, E« L. Anatomy, embryology, and ecology of Arachis 
hypogea. Bot. Gaz. 78 : 289-310. /. i~ii +pl 5, 6 . 24 N 
1924. 
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Reed, E® 3L The peanut plant. Science II. 60 : 478. 21 N 
1924. 

Rehder, A. New species, varieties and combinations from the 
herbarium and the collections of the Arnold Arboretum, 
jour. Arnold Arboretum 5 : 235-242. O 1924. 

Ricker* P. L. Our Christmas greens. Nat. Mag. 4 : 351-354* 
“D” N 1924. (Illust.) 

Roberts, J. W., & Dunegan, J. C. The fungus causing the 
common brown rot of fruits in America. Jour. Agr. Res. 
28 : 955-960. pi 1 , 2. 31 My 1924. 

Rydberg* P. A. Galegeae (Pars.). N. Am. FI. 24 : 201-250. 
4 O 1924. 

Rydberg* P. A. Some extinct or lost and rediscovered plants—I. 
Torreya 24 : 98-101. 31 D 1924. 

Sax, K., & Gaines, E. F. A genetic and cytological study of 
certain hybrids of wheat species. Jour. Agr. Res. 28 : 
1017-1032. pL 7, 2. 7 Je 1924. 

Sax, Eh* & Sax, H. J. Chromosome behavior in a genus cross. 
Genetics 9 : 454-464. pi 1, 2. “S” 18 D 1924. 

Scott, C. E. Tylenchus dipsaci Kuhn on Narcissus . Phyto¬ 
pathology 14 : 495-502. f. 1-3+pl. 29. “N” 2 D 1924. 

Shaw, G. R. Noteson the genus Finns. Jour. Arnold Arboretum 
5:225-227. O 1924. 

Shaw, M. F. Ecology of Penikese. Rhodora 26 : 184-187. 
“O” 15 D 1924. 

Shull, J. M. A Methuselah of the plant world. The skunk 
cabbage. Jour. Hered. 15 : 443-450. /. 1-7 + frontispiece . 
30 D 1924. 

Sideris, C. P. The effect of hydrogen-ion concentration on the 
extracellular pectinase of Fusarium Cromyophthoron . Phy¬ 
topathology 14 : 481-489. “N" 2 D 1924. 

Spangler, R. C. Cladosporhm fulvum Bot. Gaz. 78 : 349-352. 
/. 1-9. 24 N 1924. 
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Steiner, G. On some plant parasitic neimas and related forms. 
Jour. Agr. Res. 28 : 1059-1066. pi. 1-4. 14 Je 1924. 

Stokey, A. G 8 Pteridophyta [of Penikese]. Rhodora 26 : 219. 
“N 1924” 5 Ja 1925. 

Taylor, W. R. Marine algae [of Penikese]. Rhodora 26 : 212- 
215. “ N 1924” 5 Ja 1925. 

Toro, R. A. Una lista de los Pirenomvcetos coleccionados en 
Puerto Rico por F. J. Seaver y C. E. Chardon. Revista 
Agr. Puerto Rico 13 : 319-332. N 1924. 

Troy, J. H. Australia—its remarkable plant life. Gardeners’ 
Chron. Am. 28 : 295-296. D 1924. (Must.) 

Vries, EL de, & Boedyn, EL Doubled chromosomes of Oenothera 
Lamarckiana semigigas . Bot. Gaz. 78 : 249-270. /. 1, 2. 

24 N 1924. 

Waksman, S. A. Influence of microorganisms upon the carbon- 
nitrogen ratio in the soil. Jour. Agr. Sci. 14 : 555-562. “ 0 ” 
20 N 1924. 

Wilson, E. B. The cell in development and heredity. 3d ed 
rev. & enl.vii-xxxvii, 1-1232. /. 1-529. New York. Ja 1925. 

Wilson, E. EL A new species of Reevesia. Jour. Arnold Ar¬ 
boretum 5 : 233-235. O 1924. 

Including Reeveyia sinica sp. nov. 

Wilson, E. H. The beauty of barberries. House and Card. 
47 : 76-77, no, 114, 116. Ja 1925. (Must.) 

Wilson, E. H, Climbing honeysuckles. Horticulture n. s. 3 : 
89. 1 Mr 1925. (Must.) 

Wilson, E, EL New plants from China. Am. For. & For. Life 
31 : 85-86, 91. F 1925. (Must.) 

Wilson, E. EL Winter beauty in the woody plants. House 
& Card. 47 : 80-81, 106, 108, no, 114, F 1925. (Must.) 

Wilson, M. B. Eradication of wild oats and other annual 
weeds. Through the Leaves 13 : 61-62. F 1925. 
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Wilson, O. Coconut, citizen of the tropics. Nat. Mag. 5 : 
161-166. Mr 1925. (Illust.) 

Wineland, G. O. An ascigerous stage and synonomy for 
Fusarium moniliforme . Jour. Agr. Res. 28 : 909-922. /. 
1-6 + pi 1, 2. 31 My 1924. 

Winter, F. L. The effectiveness of seed corn selection based on 
ear characters. Jour. Am. Soc. Agron. 17 : 113-118. F 1925. 

Wittrock, G. JL. Cuscuta in Iowa. Proc. Iowa. Acad. Sci. 30 : 

351-354- /• i - 1 ji 1924- 

Woodcock, E. P. Observations on the poisonous plants of 
Michigan. Am. Jour. Bot. 12: 116-131. “F” 4 Mr 1925. 

Woollett, E. C., Dean, D. L., & Coburn, H. R. Application of 
Gleason’s formula to a Car ex lasiocarpa association, an 
association of few species. Bull. Torrey Club 52 : 23-25. 
31 Ja 1925- 

Yampolsky, C. Further observations on sex in Mercurialis 
annua . Am. Nat. 54 : 280-284. /. r. My-Je 1920. 

(Illust.) 

Yampolsky, C., & Yampolsky, H. Distribution of sex forms in 
the phanerogamic flora. Bibliotheca Genetica 3 : 1-62. 
1922. 

Young, P* A. A Marasmius parasitic on small grains in Illinois. 
Phytopathology 15 : 115-118. /, 1-5. “F” 1925. 

Marasmius tritici , n. sp. 

Zeller, S, M. Coryneum Ruborum Ouch and its ascogenous 
stage. Mycologia 17 : 33-41. f. 1 + pi 3. “ Ja-F” 20 Ja 

1925. 

Zeller, S. M. Contributions' to. .our knowledge of Oregon 
fungi—I. Mycologia 14 : 173-199. /. i~6. 29 Jl 1922. 

Zundel, G. L. Some Ustilagineae of the state of Washington. 
Mycologia 12: 275-281. 4 S. 1920. 
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Studies on the flora of northern South America—V * 


H. A. Gleason 

Miscellaneous New or Noteworthy Species 

The herbarium of the New York Botanical Garden contains 
thirteen species of Dioscorea from British Guiana and about as 
many more have been reported in literature. Among our 
thirteen are three undescribed species and one which requires 
a new name. 

Dioscorea lanosa n. sp. Stem herbaceous, twining to the 
left, sparsely and finely villous near the nodes; petioles channeled 
above, thinly villous, 25-30 mm. long; leaf-blades elliptic from 
a cordate base, the largest 95 mm. long and 57 mm. wide, ex¬ 
cluding the basal lobes, which are 7-8 mm. long, broadest near 
the middle, abruptly acuminate into a short point, glabrous 
above, thinly villous beneath, especially along the primary and 
secondary veins, 7-nerved, the first, second, and third confluent 
at the apex, the fourth and fifth arcuately spreading and extend¬ 
ing to or beyond the middle of the leaf, the sixth and seventh 
barely surpassing the basal lobes, bifid or usually trifid near 
the base; pistillate spikes not seen; staminate spikes single or 
paired In the axils, unbranched, 10-17 cm. long, the rhachis 
strongly angled, thinly but conspicuously villous; flowers in 
clusters of two to five; pedicels 2-4 mm. long, angled, recurved- 
spreading, densely villous, each subtended by an ovate-triangular 
long-acuminate bract, which is pubescent on the back and thinly 
wing-margined; perianth campanulate, about 1.5 mm. long, 
weakly angled or nearly terete, the lobes united for two fifths of 
their length, oblong-ovate, acute, densely villous without, 
glabrous within; stamens 6, inserted at the base of the perianth- 
tube and about equaling it in length; filaments erect and con- 
nivent at base, abruptly spreading near the slightly enlarged 
apex; style-rudiment apparently none. 


* Contributions from the New York Botanical Garden, no. 271. 
[The Bulletin for April (52: 119-180) was issued 18 May 1925.] 

l8l ' 
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Type, La Cruz 3875, collected along the Wanama River, 
Northwest District, lat. 7 0 45' N., long. 6o° 15' W., and deposited 
111 the herbarium of the New York Botanical Garden. 

Dioscorea lanosa is closely related to D. pilosiuscula Bertero, 
and is distinguished from it by the prominent basal sinus of 
the leaf, the fourth and fifth veins arcuately spreading, the acute 
lobes of the perianth, and the villous rhachis. 

Dioscorea oblonga n. sp. Stem herbaceous, angled, glabrous, 
twining to the right; petioles about 5 cm. long, minutely ver- 
rucose; leaf-blades broadly cordate-triangular with a deep basal 
sinus, the largest 10 cm. wide, sharply acuminate, glabrous, the 
basal lobes broadly rounded with a broad obtuse sinus, first, 
second, and third veins extending to the apex, fourth and fifth 
arcuately spreading and reaching past the middle of the leaf, 
sixth and seventh conspicuously bifid and not extending beyond 
the basal lobes; staminate spikes in a loose panicle, paired or 
occasionally single, slender, unbranched, 9-12 cm. long; bracteal 
leaves ovate-lanceolate, truncate at base, long-acuminate, 10- 
25 mm. long, 2-12 mm. wide, on petioles 2-10 mm. long; rhachis 
strongly angled or narrowly winged, glabrous or minutely 
scabrellate on the angles; flowers sessile in small capitula sub¬ 
tended and about equaled by ovate-lanceolate acuminate bracts; 
perianth subglobose, about 1.5 mm. long, deeply 6-lobed, 
glabrous, the lobes round-ovate, obtuse, 1-nerved, very thin; 
stamens 3, the stout filaments about as long as the perianth- 
tube, divergently branched above, marked with red at the apex, 
each branch bearing an anther-sac; staminodia 3, slender, Y- 
shaped, about equaling the filaments; pistillate spikes solitary, 
axillary, 8 cm. long, narrowly winged, glabrous; bracts linear- 
subulate, 2.5 mm. long; ovary narrowly fusiform, 4 mm. long, 
with 3 narrow wings and 3 thick lobes, minutely red-dotted; 
corolla subglobose, 1 mm. long; styles 3, short, connivent, with 
divergent stigmas; fruiting spikes becoming 3 dm. long; fruit 
reflexed, as much as 28 mm. long, the wings semi-obovate'-oblong, 
9 mm. wide, broadly triangular at apex. 

Type, Hitchcock 17559 , collected at Issorora, Aruka River, 
lat. 8° 1 o' N., long. 59 0 50' W., and deposited in the herbarium 
of the New York Botanical Garden. 

D, oblonga is most closely related to Z>. polygonoides H. & B., 
from which it is well differentiated by the much longer and more 
pointed fruit. 

Dioscorea trichanthera n. sp. Stem about 2 m. long, angulate, 
glabrous, or minutely puberulent, twining to the right; petioles 
slender, 45-60 mm. long, mostly glabrous or more or less puberu¬ 
lent near the base and the dorsiventrally flattened apex; leaf- 
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blades broadly ovate-triangular to ovate-oblong, 55-100 mm. 
long, 33-58 mm. wide, exclusive of the basal sinus 10-22 mm. 
deep, thin and membranous, glabrous above, slightly paler 
beneath and sparsely hirsute with curved, nearly appressed 
hairs. 0.3 mm. long, or varying to nearly glabrous, abruptly 
narrowed at the apex into a narrowly triangular acumen 4-10 
mm. long, sparsely glandular near the base, pellucid-lineate, the 
basal sinus rounded, the basal lobes broadly rotund; second and 
third veins arcuately ascending and entering the apex, fourth 
and fifth divergently spreading and extending one third to one 
half the length of the blade, sixth and seventh not passing beyond 
the basal lobes, simple, or in the largest leaves inconspicuously 
bifid, nearly parallel to the margin; pistillate inflorescence not 
seen; staminate racemes single in the axils of the upper leaves, 
unbranched, 10-20 cm. long, the rhachis angled, thinly to rather 
densely short-villous or subhirsute, floriferous from near the 
base; pedicels single or paired, 1-2 mm. long, hirsute; bracts 2, 
ovate, acuminate, glabrous, the lower somewhat the larger and 
equaling or exceeding the pedicel; perianth-tube very short; 
perianth-lobes widely spreading, 3 ■ mm. long, 1 mm. wide, 
rather thick, oblong, acute or obtusish, glabrous within, glabrous 
or sparsely pilose with a few short hairs without; stamens 6; 
filaments 2 mm. long, terete below, laterally flattened at the 
apex, incurved, the basal third adnate to the perianth and twice 
as thick as the distal two thirds; anther-sacs elliptic, introrse 
more or less pubescent on the inner face; style-rudiment 1, 
broadly ovoid, blunt, shallowly 3-lobed. 

Type, Gleason 804 , dry sandhills east of Rockstone, deposited 
in the herbarium of the New York Botanical Garden. Other 
sheets referred to this species are Gleason 67 , Tumatumari; 
La Cruz 2190, 2232, and Lang 326 , upper Mazaruni River; 
Jenman 3800 , Mazaruni River; Jenman 4736 , Bartica; La Cruz 
2646 , Malali, Demarara River. 

The sheets cited show a considerable degree of variation in 
the length of the pedicel and in the amount of pubescence on 
the lower leaf-surface, rhachis, pedicel, and anthers, but I have 
found no definite structural characters upon which to base a 
division of the species. 

The two collections of Jenman have been distributed under 
the name D. piperifolia Willd. Kunth pointed out in his Enum¬ 
eration in 1850 that this name has been applied to various dif¬ 
ferent species, including D. polygonoides H. & B., Helmia mona- 
delpha Kunth, and several species of Grisebach’s section Cen¬ 
tro stemon. All of these differ radically from our species in the 
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structure and position of the stamens or the shape of the perianth. 
Our species finds its proper position in Grisebach’s section 
Epistemon , near the Brazilian D. dodecaneura Veil. Among the 
species of this section, it is distinguished by its pubescent, glandu¬ 
lar, punctate-lineate leaves, its simple, pubescent racemes, and 
its pubescent anthers. 

Dioscorea megacarpa 11. nom. (Dtoscorea truncata “ Miq., ” 
Schomb. Faun. & FI. Brit. Guiana 899. Nomen nudum. 1848. 
Dioscorea truncata Prain, Kew Bull. 1916 : 194. 1916. Not D* 
truncata Miq. Linnaea 18 : 23. 1844.) 

It is probable that the nomenclatorial confusion which has 
surrounded this species is due to a peculiar oversight in the 
Index Kewensis, which omitted all reference to Miquel’s species 
of 1844. Miquel’s name was applied to Focke 618 , from Surinam, 
a plant with deeply 5-lobed leaves, regarded by Pulle as not 
distinct from D. trifida L. f. The name was erroneously applied 
by Schomburgk to his number 224, but without description. 
The description was supplied, and the name first validly pub¬ 
lished in this sense, in 1916 by Sir David Prain, who also gave 
a full history of the species and excellent critical notes on its 
relationships. 

The type of D. megacarpa remains Schomburgk 224 , in the 
herbarium of the Royal Botanic Garden at Kew, where it is 
also represented by Sagot 860 and Jenman 1701 . To these may 
now be added two collections from British Guiana of more 
recent date, La Cruz 2123, from the upper Mazaruni River, 
and La Cruz 3380, from the Barima River, lat. 8° 20' N., long. 
59° 50' W. The former exhibits mature fruit of the typical 
oblong-obovate shape and as large as 50 by 27 mm. 

It may be noted that a still more recent use of the name D , 
truncata by Dr. H. H, Rusby for a Colombian species is of course 
invalid. 

Vernonia trichoclada n. sp. Lepidaploa scorpioideae foliatae; 
plants gregarious, 12 dm. high, herbaceous or suffruticose; stem 
ascending or erect, simple to the inflorescence, nearly terete, 
densely and persistently clothed with pale brown, spreading or 
somewhat deflexed hairs 1.5-2 mm. long, the internodes mostly 
4-6 cm. long; petioles 5-7 mm. long, pubescent like the stem; 
leaf-blades thin, narrowly oblong-elliptic, 10-n cm. long by 
28-30 (rarely 34) mm. wide, gradually tapering or subacumin¬ 
ate to the apex, broadest at or slightly below the middle, broadly 
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cuneate to the base, entire, above rugose with impressed veins, 
papillose-pubescent on the surface and densely so on the mid vein 
with hairs as much as 1 mm. long, beneath densely pubescent 
along the midvein with hairs like those of the stem and softly 
pubescent on the surface with similar hairs 1-1.5 mm - long; 
lateral veins about 7 mm. apart, diverging at an angle of 70°, 
the veinlets conspicuously elevated and reticulate beneath the 
pubescence; inflorescence a sparsely branched panicle, 30 cm. 
high, 25 cm. broad as pressed, the branches pubescent like the 
stem, subtended by rameal leaves resembling the cauline and 
half as long, the internodes below the heads 5-7 cm. long; heads 
sessile, more or less secund, solitary, or the lower on each branch 
paired, separated by internodes 3 cm. long below, gradually 
reduced to 1 cm. above, or the uppermost heads approximate; 
bracteal leaves subtending paired heads resembling the cauline 
in shape, but 3-2 cm. long, those subtending single heads linear 
or linear-lanceolate, 12-6 mm. long; involucre campanulate, 

9 mm. high; involucral scales about 45, loosely imbricate, 
appressed at the base or the covered portion, all but the inner¬ 
most irregularly curved-spreading or squarrose above, the 
outer linear-subulate, 3-4 mm. long, aristate, glabrous within, 
pubescent without with gray hairs nearly 1 mm. long, the middle 
narrowly ovate-triangular at base, acuminate from near the 
base to an awn one-half as long as the scale, villous, the inner 
narrowly ovate-lanceolate, broadest at one-third of their length, 
long-acuminate to an awn 1 mm. long, thinly villous, the inner¬ 
most 6-8 scales ovate-lanceolate, not awned, 8 mm. long, ap- 
pressed-pubescent; achenes 11,2 mm. long (immature), densely 
pubescent with ascending hairs; paleae 25-30, linear-oblong, 
0.7-0.8 mm. long, minutely pubescent and fimbriate-cilioiate; 
bristles about 65, brown, slender, minutely pubescent, 6 mm. 
long; corolla white, the slender tube 2.7 mm. long, 0.6 mm. 
wide at the throat, the lobes linear-oblong, 2.8 mm. long, 0,5 
mm. wide, acute, minutely pubescent at the apex; anthers 
linear, 2.1 111m. long, the basal appendages narrowly triangular, 
acute, 0.4 mm. long. 

Type, Macbnde 5775, collected at the Hacienda Schunke* 
La Merced, Peru, alt. about 4000 feet, Aug. 27~-Sept. 1, 1923, 
and deposited in the herbarium of the Field Museum (duplicate 
m herb. New York Botanical Garden). 

V. trichoclada appears most closely related to V. mapirensis 
Gleason, of and resembles it very closely in general habit and 
leaf-form. It differs, however, in its more densely pubescent 
stem , with reflexed hairs, in the quantity and kind of leaf- 
pubescence, in the larger, more villous involucre, in its squarrose 
scales with longer aristae, and in the smaller number of flowers 
in each head. 
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Vernonia flexipappa n. sp. Stems and branches closely and 
densely pubescent when young with dark brown hairs, becoming 
glabrous with age; petioles slender, closely pubescent, 5 mm., 
long; leaf-blades firm, lance-oblong, 50 mm. long, 15 mm. wide, 
or the upper smaller, broadest near the middle, sharply acuminate 
at both ends, entire, minutely puberulent above, becoming gla¬ 
brous in age, somewhat revolute, silvery beneath with close, very 
fine tomentum, through which appear appressed brown hairs 
0.3 mm. long, veins obscure above, the laterals prominent 
beneath, about 6 pairs, arising at an angle of 45 0 and gently 
curved-ascending, the veinlets concealed; heads 1-flowered, 
sessile, closely crowded in a terminal, freely branched cluster 
5-10 cm. across as pressed and leafless, except at the base of the 
principal branches; involucre narrowly campantilate, 5 mm. 
high, its scales about 10, deciduous, regularly appressed and 
imbricate, strongly curved around the achene, thinly pubescent 
on the back, the outermost 2.5 mm. long, obtuse, the inner 
progressively longer and sharper, the longest 4.5 mm. long, 1.3 
mm. wide; corolla-tube terete, 2.7 mm. long, 0.5 mm. in diameter, 
its lobes linear-oblong, acutish, 2.7 mm. long, 0.5 mm. wide; 
anthers vernonioid, 3 mm. long, including the basal and apical 
appendages; pappus-bristles pale tawny, 7 mm. long, about 50, 
fragile and easily detached, with a prominent U-shaped curve 
about 1 mm. from the tip; a few outer bristles one-half to one- 
third as long, straight and slender; achenes 2.5 mm. long, dark 
brown, nearly terete, minutely resinous. 

Type, Andre 2250, collected at Loja, Ecuador, and deposited 
in the herbarium of the New York Botanical Garden. A second 
sheet in the same herbarium is Andre K 1152 , labeled “Loja- 
Zamora, 1876.” The species evidently belongs to the section 
Critoniopsis, as shown by its 1-flowered heads, its deciduous 
involucral scales, and essentially uniseriate pappus. 

Vernonia trilectorum n. sp. Stem shrubby, finely striate, 
very densely and closely short-pubescent or subvelutinous with 
dull brown hairs, the same integument covering the inflorescence, 
petioles, and principal veins of the leaves; petioles slender, about 
10 mm. long; leaf-blades firm, dark green, elliptic-oblong, 9-11 
cm. long, 4”5 cm. wide, broadest near the middle, broadly 
cuneate at base, entire, tapering regularlv to a subacumin'ate 
tip, upper surface very thinly pubescent with brownish, slender, 
appressed or ascending hairs 0.1-0.2 mm. long, set 0.1-0.2 mm. 
apart, becoming nearly or quite glabrous in age, lower surface 
similarly pubescent, especially along the veins and veinlets; 
lateral veins conspicuous beneath, 6-9 mm. apart, arising at an 
angle of 6o°, gently curved-ascending, the veinlets reticulate; 
rameal leaves subtending the principal branches of the inflor.es- 
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cence similar, but smaller and narrower, the uppermost only 
4 by 20 mm.; inflorescence a freely branched corvmbiform 
cluster, 2 dm. in diameter as'pressed; heads 21-flowered, sessile, 
bractless, 3-5 mm. apart, or the lower more distant; involucre 
campanulate, 4.5 mm. high; scales about 45, erect or the outer 
barely spreading when pressed, loosely imbricate, the outer¬ 
most narrowly triangular-subulate, 1 mm. long, prominently 
carinate, densely villous throughout, the inner progressively 
longer, carinate only at the apex, the innermost narrowly lance- 
oblong, acuminate, not carinate, thinly pubescent; corolla pink, 
the tube relatively stout, scarcely ampliate, 3 mm. long, the 
lobes erect, acute, narrowly triangular, 1.6 mm. long; anthers 
2.3 mm. long; style-branches slender, tapering, pubescent 
externally; achenes 2 mm. long, 'strongly angled, pale brown, 
densely sericeous with white ascending hairs about 0.2 mm. 
long; pappus dull brown, the bristles fragile, 4.5 mm. long, 
slender, rather prominently pubescent, the paleae linear-oblong, 
0.5-0.6 mm. long, conspicuously ciliate-fimbriate. 

Type, Pennell, Killip, & Hazen 8556 , collected in thickets at 
Cuchilla, east of Zarzal, Dept. El Valle, Colombia, alt. 1200- 
1600 m., 22 July 1922, and deposited in the herbarium of the 
New York Botanical Garden. Other collections from El Valle 
are Pennell, Kilhp, & Hazen 8353, same place and date as the 
type, Pennell , Killip , Hazen 8499 , open valley, Quebrada 
Nueva to Cuchilla, alt. 1100-1300 m., 21, 22 July, 1922, and 
Killip 11,232, woods along stream, “Calima,” on Rio Calima, 
14, 15 Sept., 1922;—Dept. Caldas: Pennell, Killip, Sf Hazen 
8692, stream-bank, Rio Quindio, above Armenia, alt. 1300- 
1500 m., 25 July 1922;—Dept, El Cauca: Pennell & Killip 
6378, thicket growth (“machimbi”), Cuatro Esquinas to Rio 
Piendamo, alt. 1700-1900111., 6 June 1922, Killip 6892, woodland, 
Coconuco to Popayan, alt. 2000-2500 m., 18 June 1922, Pennell 

Killip 7248, oak grove, east of Rio Ortega, alt. 1600-1700 
in., 27 June 1922, and Pennell & Killip 8073, woodland, Rio 
Ortega to u Ei Ramal,” alt. 1900-2200 m., 2 July 1922. 

The description above has been drawn from the type exclu¬ 
sively. Of the other eight specimens, five agree with the type 
in all essential features, differing only in minor matters, such 
as the size of the inflorescence and the dimensions of the leaves. 
In 6892 and 8075 , the paleae are linear and I mm. long. In 
8555 and 8075 , the leaves are persistently softly pubescent 
beneath with slender hairs 0.7 mm. long. 

Vernonia Pennellii n. sp. Stem and branches terete, finely 
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striate, densely and softly pubescent or almost velutinous with 
olive-brown hairs; petioles 12 mm. long, pubescent like the stem; 
leaf-blades thin, dull green, narrowly ovate-oblong, obtuse or 
broadly acute at base, entire, gradually narrowed from below 
the middle to a subacuminate tip, the upper surface very thinly 
and softly papillose-villous when young, becoming glabrous and 
rugose at maturity, the lower surface permanently softly villous 
with very slender hairs 1-1.5 nun. long, lateral veins impressed 
above, prominent beneath, from 5 mm. apart near the base to 
15 mm. toward the apex, ascending at an angle of 6o°, gently 
curved, extending almost to the margin, the veinlets prominently 
reticulate; inflorescence terminal and from the upper axils, 
compound, freely and repeatedly branched, 20 cm. wide as 
pressed, the axes more or less zigzag, the internodes successively 
shorter distally, the nodes normally bearing 1 terminal head and 
2 sympodial branches or 2 heads of different age and 1 sympodial 
branch; heads very numerous, sessile, 9-flowered; involucre 12 
mm. high, its scales about 24, all straight, erect, long-acuminate, 
loosely imbricate, somewhat spreading when pressed, the outer¬ 
most narrowly triangular, pubescent, 2 mm. long, the inner 
linear-oblong or linear-lanceolate, pubescent on the exposed 
surface, densely so toward the apex, the innermost 11 mm. 
long, 2 mm. wide; corolla glabrous, pale pink, the tube 6 mm. 
long, gradually expanded above the middle to 0.8 mm. in diam¬ 
eter at the throat, the lobes linear-oblong, 3.3 mm. long; anthers 
3.7 mm. long, including the basal and apical appendages; style- 
branches 2.5 mm. long, gradually tapering, pubescent externally; 
achenes (immature ?) stout, 1.6 mm. long, densely sericeous; 
pappus white, the paleae about 15, 1.8 mm. long, 0.2 mm. wide, 
acuminate, minutely 1-nerved and ciliolate, the bristles about 
60, strongly flattened, somewhat twisted, minutely pubescent, 
8 mm. long, 0.1 mm. wide. 

Type, Pennell 2642 , collected in a clearing on a bushy slope, 
Tequendama, Dept. Gundimarca, Colombia, alt. 2500-2700 111., 
28 Oct. 1917, and deposited in the herbarium of the New York 
Botanical Garden. The specimen consists of two floriferous 
branches from a shrubby vine. The largest leaf subtends a lower 
branch of the inflorescence and measures 170 by 55 mm.; the 
next leaf above it is 145 by 48 mm., and the upper brae teal 
leaves are much reduced. The species bears no resemblance to 
any of the other Colombian species known to me. 

Vernonia spinulosa n. sp. Stem herbaceous, finely striate, 
minutely villous above, becoming glabrous below, simple at the 
base, with several straight, leafy, ascending, floriferous, axillary 
branches above, the internodes 2-3 cm. long; petiole none or 
not exceeding 1 mm. in length and tomentose; leaf-blades thick 
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and firm, lanceolate, 35-40 mm. long, 7-9 mm. wide, long- 
acuminate to a sharp subulate tip, entire and frequently some¬ 
what revolute, abruptly rounded at base, upper surface dull 
green, somewhat rugose, pubescent when young, persistently 
scabrellate with the papillose hair-bases at maturity, lower 
surface dull gray, densely tomentulose and dotted with elevated 
black glands; lateral veins mostly 5 or 6 pairs, impressed above, 
inconspicuous beneath, ascending at an angle of 45 0 ; inflorescence 
not differentiated; heads 6-flowered, sessile, solitary or occasion¬ 
ally paired, erect or strongly ascending, partly axillary, partly 
supra-axillary 2-5 mm. above the node; involucre narrowly 
fusiform, 10-12 mm. high, 3 mm. in diameter; involucral scales 
about 14, appressed at base, curved-spreading and acuminate 
into a stiff spinulose apex, sparsely pubescent and ciliate on the 
exposed portion, glabrous on the covered base and inner surface, 
the outer lance-subulate, 6 mm. long, acuminate from below 
the middle, the inner progressively longer and oblong; receptacle 
with an annular elevation bearing 5 flowers and a central depres¬ 
sion with a single flower, glabrous; achenes linear-fusiform, 4 
mm. long, shallowly 10-ribbed, with a yellow cartilaginous base, 
densely hirtellous on the body with ascending hairs 0.3 mm. long; 
pappus biseriate, the outer paleae about 20, linear, 1-1.3 mm. 
long, contiguous at base, acuminate, finely pubescent on the 
outer surface, the inner bristles straight, slender, smooth, pale 
tawny, 6.5 mm. long, minutely clavate at the apex. 

Type, Pennell 4066 , collected in a thicket at Sincelejo, Dept. 
Bolivar, Colombia, Jan. 26, 191b, alt. 250-350 m., and deposited 
in the herbarium of the New York Botanical Garden. 

The type specimen exhibits the top of a branching herbaceous 
plant, devoid of branches for 25 cm., and bearing 5 straight 
floriferous branches above, each 10-25 cm. long. Heads are 
developed at the base of all the r a meal leaves and also on the 
opposite side of the axis, at a distance above the axil equal to 
one third of the internode. Later accessory heads also appear 
in the axils, but none has reached maturity in the type. The 
corollas were noted by the collector as red-violet in color, but, 
like many other species of the genus, the flowers have continued 
their development after collection and most heads contain only 
mature achenes. In the few cases where the corollas have per¬ 
sisted, the tube is slender, 4.5 mm. long, not ampliate above, 
and glabrous; the lobes and stamens have in every case been 
broken off, but the lobes were apparently minutely pubescent 
without. 

A second sheet, Pennell 4015, from similar altitudes at Buena- 
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Vista, east of Since, Bolivar, is fragmentary, but exhibits a few 
leaves on the basal portion of the stem. These are much broader 
than the rameal leaves of the type, and as much as 75 by 32 
mm. in size. 

Vernonia spinulosa is a member of the section Stenocephalum , 
and is most closely related to V. jucunda Gleason, of Chiapas, 
Mexico. It is distinguished from the latter by its narrow 
rameal leaves, its thinner indument, its larger involucre, achenes, 
and pappus, and the position of the heads. 

Vernonia trichotoma n. sp. Arborescent, 6 m. tall; branches 
8-angled, closely ferruginous-tomentose when young, terete 
and persistently but very thinly tomentulose in age; leaves 
opposite; petioles 10-14 min - long, slender, channeled above, 
tomentulose; blades firm, oblong-lanceolate, 9-12 cm. long, 23- 
32 mm. wide, broadest near the middle, frequently somewhat 
falcate, tapering regularly to a blunt tip, entire, long-cuneate 
to the base, upper surface dark green, glabrous, shining, with 
finely reticulate, elevated veinlets, lower surface pale brown, 
densely and softly tomentose, the veinlets obscure; lateral veins 
diverging at an angle of 45 0 , strongly curved-ascending, the 
lower 2-3 mm. apart, the upper progressively wider spaced to 
13-20 mm.; inflorescence a compact, terminal, trichotomous, 
corymbiform cyme, 10 cm. wide as pressed, the lower branches 
subtended by foliage leaves, the upper bractless (one small 
bracteal leaf on the type), all closely tomentose; heads xx- 
flowered, on pedicels 3-7 mm. long; involucre campanulate, 8 
mm. high, Its scales about 20, closely and regularly imbricate in 
3/8 phyllotaxy, erect, obtuse or rounded at the dark tip, densely 
villous without, sparsely villous within, the outermost minute, 
the outer broadly ovate, 2 111m. wide, the inner progressively 
longer and narrower, the innermost linear, 7 mm. long, 1 mm. 
wide; corolla white, the tube slender, terete, not ampliate above, 
3.3 mm. long, 0.5 mm. in diameter, the limb campanulate, the 
lobes divergently spreading and then curved-ascending, 3.5 mm. 
long, 0.7 mm. wide, narrowly elliptic-oblong, somewhat con¬ 
stricted above the base, prominently revolute, tapering to the 
acute apex, villous externally near the tip with hairs 0.3 mm. 
long; filaments flat, inserted on the throat of the corolla, glabrous; 
anther-tube pentagonal, 3 mm. long, glabrous, the 5 basal 
appendages triangular, 0.3 mm. long, the tips ovate-triangular, 
obtuse, 0.7 mm. long; style branches spreading, filiform, 2 mm. 
long, pubescent without, channeled within; achenes (immature) 
xo-angled, dark brown, 3.6 mm. long, minutely glandular; 
pappus biseriate, the inner bristles pale-tawny, 6.5 mm. long, 
minutely pubescent, the outer paleae similar, but only 2 mm. 
long. 
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Type, Pennell & Kilhp 6384 , collected in the forest at 
“Canaan,” Mt. Purace, Dept. El Cauca, Colombia, alt. 3100- 
3300 m., June 11-13, 1922, and deposited in the herbarium of 
the New York Botanical Garden. 

In general habit, this species is reminiscent of Critoniopsis 
Lindenii Sch.-Bip., but differs in its much larger heads with 11 
flowers. It probably belongs to the section Critoniopsis , but 
in its present condition shows no evidence of deciduous involucral 
scales. 

Rapatea linearis n. sp. Acaulescent; leaves narrowly linear, 
1 m. long, 10-12 mm. wide, bright green, glabrous; peduncle 
erect, 1 m. high, glabrous, flattened and prominently winged, 
increasing in width to nearly 1 cm. at the summit; bracts 2, 
reflexed, narrowly triangular, 7-11 cm. long, 2-3 cm. wide at 
the cordate base, tapering regularly to the acute apex, green, 
glabrous; head depressed-globose, 3-5 cm. in diameter, densely 
many-flowered; pedicels 3 mm. long, glabrous; bractlets about 
14, spirally imbricate, ovate-oblong, the outer 5 mm., the inner 

15 mm. long, glabrous, 3-7-nerved, the lower half appressed from 
the broad base and scarious, the upper half green, outwardly 
curved and prominently spreading, long-acuminate into a 
subulate tip minutely spotted with purple; sepals 3, 7-nerved, 

16 mm. long, united into a tube and very thin and transparent 
for 6 mm., the distal 10 mm. stiff, coriaceous, glabrous, yellowish- 
green, narrowly triangular-lanceolate, tapering to a convolute 
subulate tip, spreading at anthesis; corolla-tube 10 mm. long, 
very thin and transparent, faintly nerved; petals 3, yellow, 
membranous, ovate, 12 mm. long, 7 mm. wide, abruptly acumi¬ 
nate into a short tip, widely spreading at anthesis; stamens 6, 
inserted on the corolla-tube 1.5 mm. below its summit; filaments 
transparent, 1.5 mm. long, incurved and then erect; anthers 
linear-subulate, 5 mm. long, cordate at base, 2-celled, white 
below, tapering into a gently curved, yellowish-brown appendage, 
marked with a central, introrse, elongate cleft expanding at 
its base into a circular pore; ovary subglobose, 3 mm. in diameter; 
style slender, 14 mm. long. 

Type, La Cruz 3931 , collected along the Wanama River, 
Northwest District, British Guiana, and deposited in the her¬ 
barium of the New York Botanical Garden; a second collection 
is La Cruz 4293, from Assakatta, Northwest District. 

Easily distinguished from R. paludosa AubL, the common 
species of the Guianas, by its narrower leaves, shorter pedicels, 
and narrower, regularly tapering bracts. 
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Bifaai sylvestrls n. sp. Stems erect, 12 dm. high; leaf-sheaths 
glabrous; petiole of the uppermost leaf 5-20 mm. long, of the 
second leaf 20-50 mm., glabrous; leaf-blades green and glabrous 
on both surfaces, narrowly lanceolate, 25-51 cm. long, 3-8.5 
cm. wide, long-acuminate, rounded or subcordate at the base; 
peduncle exserted 11-33 cm * beyond the uppermost leaf, straight, 
erect, glabrous or somewhat glaucous distally; bracts 5 or 6, 
widely spreading, linear, straight, glabrous, conspicuously 
glaucous, the lowest 13-18 cm. long and sometimes expanded at 
the apex into a flat, lanceolate-oblong lamina, the upper uni¬ 
formly reduced in length to 2-3 cm.; rhachis flexuous, glabrous, 
glaucous, the internodes 3-4 cm. long or the uppermost shorter; 
bracteoles glabrous, scarious, brown, 15-20 mm. long; flowers 
5-10 in each bract, on glabrous pedicels 1-2 cm. long; corolla 
scarlet, 5 cm. long. 

The herbarium of the New York Botanical Garden contains 
five specimens, all from forests or thickets at Tumatumari, 
British Guiana: Gleason 5, 82 , 103 (type), and Q37, and Hitch¬ 
cock 17,347 • 

Bihai sylvesttis seems to be most closely related to B. acumin¬ 
ata (Rich.) Kuntze, a common species in British Guiana, but 
differs from it and from the other species of the region in its 
shorter petioles, narrower leaf-blades broadly rounded at the 
base, and heavily glaucous bracts. 

Renealmia pedicellaris n. sp. Sterile stems 12-15 dm. high, 

1 cm. in diameter, plagiotropic; leaf-sheaths strongly striate, 
somewhat reticulate, scabrellate on the ribs, the ligule rounded, 

2 mm. long, pilose with brown hairs; leaf-blade oblanceolate, 
48 cm. long, 8.5 cm. wide, abruptly acuminate, somewhat 
cartilaginous on the margin, tapering to an unsym,metrical 
base, glabrous on the surface, the short petiole (1 cm. long) 
and lower part of the midvein more or less pubescent; flowering 
stems prostrate, 4-8 dm. long, the lower half sterile, brae tea te, 
the bracts oblong, sheathing, covering two-thirds of each node, 
glabrate below, pubescent at the tip; panicle narrowly oblong, 
the bracts, bractlets, rhachis, and pedicels pubescent; flower- 
clusters about 1 cm. apart, 3-5-flowerecl; common pedicel 3-6 
mm. long; pedicels 1-3 cm. long, thickened distally, 3-5 mm, 
apart; fruit subglobose, blue-black, 10 mm. in diameter, strongly 
nerved, puberulent when young, becoming glabrous with age, 
9-seeded, each three seeds surrounded by a scarious aril; seeds 
brown, 3 mm. in diameter, calyx persistent, campanulate, 4-5 
mm, long, puberulent to glabrous, irregularly torn or with several 
short terminal teeth. 

Type, Gleason 138, collected in dense upland forest, Tumatu¬ 
mari, British Guiana, and deposited in the herbarium of the 
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New York Botanical Garden. The bracts have mostly disap¬ 
peared, but are apparently linear-lanceolate and about 15-20 
mm. long. The bractlets are of the same shape, about 10 mm. 
long, and much surpassed by the unusually long pedicels. 

Renealmia pedicellaris is apparently related to R. occidentals 
(Swartz) Sweet and to R. orinocensis Rusby. From the former 
it differs in having fewer flowers in a cluster, on much longer 
pedicels; from the latter in its much shorter clusters. It may 
be still more closely related to R. floribtmda K. Schum., and 
closely resembles the plate of that species in Flora Brasiliensis 
under the name R. occidentals var. longipes Peters., but differs 
in its larger panicles and fruit and in its much more copious 
pubescence. 

Renealmia pilosa n. sp. Sterile plant 10-15 dm. high, with 
10-15 alternate leaves; leaf-sheath glabrous, striate, the ligular 
lobes truncate or rounded, 2 mm. wide, pubescent externally; 
leaf-blades sessile or on petioles 3-10 mm. long, oblong-lanceolate, 
51 cm. long by 8 cm. wide, or smaller, abruptly acuminate, 
scarious on the margin, tapering at base, glabrous; flowering 
stems more than 4 dm. long; peduncle glabrous or finely and 
sparsely pilose, covered with erect, appressed, sheathing scales 
which are 10 cm. long, minutely pilose basally, and glabrous 
toward the apex; panicle 25 cm. long, the rhachis finely pilose; 
bracts narrowly linear-lanceolate, obtuse, pilose externally near 
the base, otherwise glabrous, the lower as much as 5 cm. long, 
the upper gradually reduced, the uppermost only 1 cm. long; 
clusters mostly 2-3-flowered, on a pilose common pedicel 3-10 
mm. long; bractlets broadly ovate-campanulate, 1 cm. long, 
pilose on the back near the base; pedicels 5-10 mm. long, nearly 
glabrous; ovary broadly ellipsoid, glabrous, 5 mm. long; calyx 
turbinate-campanulate, 6 mm. long, with 3 rounded lobes, 
pilose near the base, pubescent or subtomentose at the apex. 

Type, H. H. Smith 2318 , collected at Don Amo, Santa Marta, 
Colombia, altitude 1600 feet, and deposited in the herbarium 
of the New York Botanical Garden. The collector notes that it 
is local in damp thickets and produces yellow flowers in June, 
followed by red berries turning black at maturity and with a 
strong fruity odor. Andre 2014 » from Ibagu6, and Pennell 
Killip , and Hazen 8513, from Cuchilla, Department of El Valle, 
may also be referred here. 

Renealmia pilosa is obviously of Schumann’s series Scaposae, 
subseries Paniculatae, although the basal location of the in¬ 
florescence is not shown on the three specimens cited. Within 
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this group, it is related to the Antillean R. cccidenialis (Swartz) 
Sweet, and apparently also to the Colombian R. Lehmannii 
K. Schuin., which I have not seen. It differs from the former 
in its few-flowered clusters, and from the latter, according to 
Schumann's careful description, in the conspicuous pilose pubes¬ 
cence of the rhachis, pedicels, bracts, and calyx. 

Ischnosiphon foiiosus n. sp. Stem 6-9 dm. high, simple, 
leafless below, bearing leaf-scars above and at the summit about 
8 crowded leaves separated by internodes 3-4 mm. long; leaf- 
sheaths 7-10 cm. long, glabrous, the membranous margins 3 
mm. wide, tapering to the apex, not auriculate; petioles 11-40 
mm. long, the basal portion strongly angled, glabrous, the distal 
7-14 mm. somewhat swollen, terete, minutely roughened; leaf- 
blades ovate-lanceolate, n-16 cm. long, 3.5-6.5 cm. wide, 
obtuse or rounded at the base, abruptly short-acuminate, 
the point somewhat excentric to the right, glabrous on both 
sides, midvein extending three-fourths the length of the blade, 
the lateral veins strongly ascending; inflorescence single from 
the upper axils; peduncle 8 cm. long, erect, strongly angled, 
glabrous; spikes 2, 7-12 cm. long, terete or nearly so; bracts 
appressed, cymbiform, embracing the rhachis, ovate, 30-35 
mm. long, acuminate, separated by infernodes 10-13 nun. long, 
finely striate, glabrous; first and second bractlets linear-oblong, 
the third filiform, clavate-thickened at the apex, all 3 cm .long 
and equaling the linear glabrous sepals; capsule oblong-obovoid, 
2 cm. long, villous, especially at the summit. 

Type, Gleason 721 , collected in dense upland forest, Tumatu- 
mari, British Guiana, and deposited in the herbarium of the 
New York Botanical Garden; also Gleason 176, from the same 
locality. 

In several respects this species is remarkable in comparison 
with the other species of the genus. In its closely crowded and 
regularly distichous leaves it approaches I. Martianus , the only 
species hitherto described with such an arrangement. It differs 
from it in its petiole, which is callously thickened only at the 
summit, in its glabrous bracts, and in its proportionately wider 
and shorter leaves. In my dissections I have found but a single 
flower for each bract; if this character is constant, it is unique 
for the family Marantaceae. 

Aframomum mblagueta (Rose.) K. Schum. (. Amomum 
melagueta Rose.). The type locality for this African-species is 
British Guiana, whence specimens were sent by Parker a century 
ago. Recent collections (La Cruz 1148 , 1250 , 3310 , 3327, 4034) 
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show that it is still widespread and perhaps naturalized in that 
country. 

Calathea cyclophora Baker. This species, based on 
Appun 232, from British Guiana, is represented in recent 
collections by Hitchcock 17,321 and Gleason 377 from Rock- 
stone, La Cruz 1322 from the Rupununi region, Lang 243 from 
the upper Mazaruni river, and La Cruz 2Q13 , 3127 , and 3638 
from the northwestern coastal region. Schumann erroneously 
refers it to Mexico in his treatment of the genus in the Pflan- 
zenreich. 

Dupatya roraimae (Oliver) n. comb. 

Paepalanthus roraimae Oliver, Trans. Linn. Soc. II. 2: 286. 
pi. 49 B, f. 7-14. 1887. 

Bupata Karstenii (Ruhl.) n. comb. 

Paepalanthus Karstenii Ruhl., Pflanzenreich 4 30 : 155. 1903. 
Pennell 2236 and 2683A, from paramos near Bogota, Colombia, 
have been tentatively referred to this species. 

Dupatya pilosa (H. B. K.) Kuntze. Holton 122 , collected 
near Bogota, was referred to this species by Hochreutiner, and 
Pennell 1997 , from the same vicinity, seems to be the same in 
all essential respects. Pennell 2074 , also from paramos near 
Bogota, has shorter, more rigid, and more densely pilose leaves, 
bracts 3 mm. long, and petals of the pistillate flower oblong- 
oblanceolate and fully 2 mm. long. In the two sheets of D. 
pilosa cited above, the bracts are only 2 mm. long and propor¬ 
tionately much broader and the petals are broadly triangular- 
dilated above the narrow oblong base. Pennell's specimen may 
represent an undescribed species, but should be compared with 
Humboldt's types before any final conclusion is reached. 

The genus Gnetum is represented in recent collections of La 
Cruz by three numbers, illustrating three distinct species, of 
which one is hitherto undescribed. They may be separated as 
follows; 

Veinlets (examined by transmitted light) conspicuously 
reticulate, the areoles o.2-0.3 mm * in diameter; leaves 
elliptic, broadest near the middle, broadly obtuse at 

base, rounded to an apiculate apex {La Cruz 4311 )... G. patdculatum Spruce 
Veinlets indistinct, not reticulate; leaves of an ovate 

type, broadest below the middle, more gradually 

tapering to an acute or abruptly acuminate apex. 
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Leaves elliptic-ovate, twice as long as wide, rounded 
at base; axis of the staminate inflorescence s ender, 
not swollen immediately above the insertion of 

the sporophvlls {La Cruz 3522) . G. nodiflorum Brongn 

Leaves broadly ovate or subrotund, a third to a 
half longer than wide, broadly rounded or sub- 
cordate to an abruptly short-cuneate base; axis 
of the staminate inflorescence prominently swollen 
immediately above the insertion of the sporophylls, 
the latter borne on a horizontal disc {La Cruz 4222) G. Cruzianum 

Gnetum Cruzianum n. sp. Stems woody, climbing 6 m.; 
petioles stout, 10-12 mm. long, strongly bicarinate above; 
leaf-blades broadly ovate or subrotund, as large as 13 cm. long 
by 11 cm. wide, coriaceous, dulbgreen above, brown-green 
beneath, glabrous, gradually rounded from below the middle to 
a subacuminate or triangular-apiculate apex, broadly rounded 
or subcordate below to a short-cuneate base; lateral veins 4 
or 5 pairs, ascending at an angle of 45 degrees, faintly arcuate 
and anastomosing at two-thirds of the distance to the margin; 
secondary veins faint, barely impressed above, irregularly 
anastomosing, almost invisible on the lower surface; veinlets indi¬ 
stinct; staminate inflorescence paired in the upper axils, simple or 
sparingly branched, 10-15 cm * long, Aexuons, the nodes 10-20 
mm. long; involucre hemispherical, 5 mm. in diameter; inter¬ 
nodes sterile and densely villous within the involucre on the 
basal 2 mm., then expanded into a spreading, subhorizontal, 
Aoriferous disc 3 mm. in diameter, strongly swollen and tomen- 
tose immediately above the disc. 

Type, La Cruz 4222 , collected at Kamakusa, on the upper 
Mazaruni River, British Guiana, and deposited in the herbarium 
of the New York Botanical Garden. The swollen portion of 
each Aoriferous internode, with its accompanying tomentum, 
is visible above the sporophylls. 




A study of progressive cell plate formation* 

Bessie Goldstein 

(with eleven text figures and plate 6) 

In connection with a study of the cells of the meristem and 
protoderm of the growing tips of healthy tobacco plants and 
those affected with mosaic disease, I have had occasion to study 
division figures in cells which are already more or less vacuolated. 

Treub ( 23 ) seems to have been the first to point out the 
peculiarities of cell division in large vacuolated cells having 
a very thin parietal layer of cytoplasm, the primordial utricle. 
His figures show clearly that nuclear division and cell division 
are distinct processes in the life of the cell. He points out 
too that cell plate formation is a progressive process and that 
the cell plate widens gradually thus cutting across the cell pro¬ 
toplast and dividing it into two. Only when the cell plate reaches 
the walls of the mother cell, are there two distinctly separated 
daughter cells. 

Stages in the formation of the cell plate have been figured 
in many studies of cytokinesis, but these figures have generally 
represented a side or lateral view of the division figure. This 
is because the material is generally cut longitudinally, and the 
sections presented views perpendicular to the cell plate. Cross 
sections of growing tips presenting polar views of cells in divi¬ 
sion stages in my material, show the ceil plate development in 
aspects which, as will be, noted later, are easily misinterpreted. 
Rings of kinoplasmic material appear to encircle two nuclei 
which often can be seen lying more or less directly over one an¬ 
other, or overlapping. Sometimes it is necessary to focus care¬ 
fully to distinguish the fact that there are two nuclei present. 
This gives the appearance of a binucleate cell with a halo. The 
ring or halo of granular or fibrillar material is the phragmoplast 
or fibrillar complex seen in polar view. 

Such polar views of late cell plate formation were figured 
by Went ( 24 ) in cells of the endosperm of Friiillaria imperialism 
In his plate 1 1, fig* 17, a cell division figure in polar view, shows 

* Contributions from the Department of Botany of Columbia University, 
110. 338. 
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the kinoplasmic fibrillar ring with a single nucleus. In fig. 18, 
the fibrillar complex has become separated into two arcs as a 
result of the fusion of the lateral portions of the ring with the 
walls of the mother cell. Strasburger ( 19 ) also shows an excel¬ 
lent polar view of cell plate formation in an endosperm cell of 
Fritillaria imperialis . This is in plate 2 , fig. 20 , where the ring 
of kinoplasmic fibrils lies in a large polygonal cell, and a single 
nucleus only is present in the section. Nemec (12) shows several 
polar views (figs. 15, 17) of early stages in cell plate formation 
in the cells of the wound periderm of the potato tuber. 

Prankerd ( 14 ) records the occurrence of multinucleate cells 
in various undifferentiated tissues of immature vegetative 
organs, and believes the many nuclei arise by amitosis. 

Beer and Arber ( 4 ) from their studies of growing tissues in 
a large number of plants, conclude that the occurrence of multi¬ 
nucleate and binucleate cells is very common, and that the many 
nuclei arise in all cases by means of mitotic division. They 
ascribe the binucleate condition to certain peculiarities of cell 
division, by which a so-called phragmosphere may cut off a 
central cell containing two or more nuclei from a bounding cell, 
the remainder of the mother cell, which has no nuclei. 

My own observations show clearly that in the case of the 
growing tips of tobacco plants, no such binucleate cells are 
formed, and that cell division in every case proceeds quite 
normally. The report of binucleate cells and the peculiarities 
of cell division referred to are the result of a failure to take into 
account the appearance of ordinary cell division figures when 
seen in polar view or when oblique to the plane of the section, 
and also apparently a failure to focus carefully in order to deter¬ 
mine the correct relative position of the young daughter nuclei. 

The multinucleate condition in which great numbers of 
nuclei are seen in a single cell should not be associated at all with 
the supposedly binucleate condition discussed by Beer and Arber. 
The problem as to what this multinucleate condition signifies 
and why it is found in the cells of the plants studied certainly 
needs careful investigation. 

Bailey’s (1) statement in regard to multinucleate cells 
commonly believed to be present in such elongated cells as the 
cambium initials, shows that the apparently multinucleate 
condition in such cases, may simply be due to a failure of the 
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observer to realize that the thickness of the section may Include 
parts lying at entirely different levels and in different cells. He 
states that in tangential, longitudinal sections of the cambium, 
the elongated initials frequently appear to be multinucleate, 
due to the fact that several radially flattened cells are exactly 
superimposed so that their nuclei lie quite close to the same 
focal plane. 

Hutchinson (8, 9 ) finds that in the pollen grains of Abies 
and Picea the mitotic division of the central or primary cell 
nucleus is not followed by the ordinary cell plate formation, 
but by what he calls a form of free cell formation. The generative 
nucleus ‘becomes enclosed in a hollow cylinder of fibers, the 
remains of the central spindle, which fuse lengthwise side by 
side, cutting the generative cell out of the primary cell, and 
leaving the tube nucleus in the cytoplasm of the original primary 
cell. In the light of my studies however, it seems to me that his 
figures show that cell plate formation is proceeding in the usual 
way by the formation and thickening of additional fibers at the 
periphery of the cell plate already formed from the central 
spindle, and that his claim that free cell formation occurs in 
these cases has arisen from a failure to interpret correctly polar 
and oblique view's of his division figures. 

We have relatively few studies of division figures as they 
occur in large vacuolated cells where the cytoplasm during the 
resting stages is found in the form of slender threads and broader 
strands and films cutting through the protoplasts in all direction. 
The nucleus may lie suspended anywhere in such a system. 
Trend's ( 23 ) original figures of cell plate formation include cases 
of division in such large vacuolated cells as those of the ovule 
cells of Epipactis palustris , the fundamental tissue of young 
flowers of Iris pumila , in ter nodal cells of Chrysanthemum 
leucanthemum , and various other plants. His figures in plate 4 
show typical cell plate formation in such cells as seen from the 
side and as ordinarily figured. Beer and Arber’s ( 4 ) studies 
also dealt with cell plate formation in large more or less vacuo¬ 
lated cells, 1 but as noted they seem to have interpreted incorrectly 
sections cut parallel to the forming cell plate. 

In my studies young tips of vigorously growing tobacco 
plants about eight inches high were cut off from both healthy 
and mosaic infected specimens. The material was fixed in various 
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fixing solutions—chromo-acetic, Bonin’s solution, Allen’s modi¬ 
fication of Bourn's method, both hot and cold, Nemec’s chrom- 
formalin method, and the different strengths of Flemming’s 
solutions. 1 find that Allen’s modification of the Bonin method, 
fixed either at 38° C., or even at ordinary room temperature, 
and Flemming’s weak solution are the best for the study of nu¬ 
clear and cell divisions in this material. Cross and longitudinal 
sections were cut for study. The sections were cut 10 microns 
thick and stained with Flemming’s triple stain. 

I have studied cells of the tip as well as those occurring 
in the very young leaves or leaf primordia forming below the tip. 
These cells are characterized by large vacuoles, across which run 
strands of cytoplasm of varying size and form. A very thin 
layer of cytoplasm, the primordial utricle, lines the walls. 
The nucleus may lie against a wall, or hang suspended in the 
cytoplasmic strands. The plastids are found in the strands of 
cytoplasm, and stain a deeper orange than the cytoplasm, and 
when they contain starch, the starch grains are bright blue in 
the orange plastid. The young cell plate immediately after 
formation appears blue, while the young cell walls are thin and 
take a very faint orange stain. Older walls take a deep orange 
stain. 

In cells of the meristem that are about to divide, the cyto¬ 
plasm seems to be more than ordinarily massed around the 
nucleus. The plastids are often also grouped in this dense cyto¬ 
plasmic mass about the nucleus, though a few scattered ones 
may remain in the primordial utricle. A region of yellow 
staining granular material is often found around the dividing 
nucleus, and this may be the source of the kinoplasmic material 
soon to appear in the division stages. This granular material 
is often visible around the spindle and at the poles during later 
division stages. The polar caps appear at the spireme stage, 
and consist of fibrils grouped in the form of a cone enclosing a 
clear space within them. I shall not discuss the problems of 
spindle formation and the anaphases, as my material presents 
nothing specially significant for these stages. 

During the telophases, the two daughter nuclei are recon¬ 
structed, the nuclear membrane is formed, the nucleoles appear, 
and the chromatin is distributed in the form of more or less 
rounded chromatin bodies resembling very much prochromo- 
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somes as described by Rosenberg. The daughter nuclei immedi¬ 
ately after division present quite a different appearance from the 
nucleus of a cell in the so-called resting condition. They stain 
very deeply. The nucleoles if present are very small, and the 
chromatin, as noted, is in the form of small bodies lying in a 
less deeply staining nuclear sap. 

A casual examination of cross sections of such tobacco tips 
would suggest that binucleate cells are not infrequent just as 
Beer and Arber ( 4 ) describe them as occurring in some 177 
species of plants. More study shows that the two nuclei which 
appear to be in one cell, are in fact separated by a cell plate 
which is parallel or almost parallel to the plane of the section 
and is thus easily overlooked. 1 have observed this condition 
very often in my sections cut ten microns thick, where here and 
there in the section a cell will appear more intensely stained 
than neighboring cells. The appearance of two nuclei apparently 
within the boundaries of such a single cell, is confined entirely 
to these more deeply staining cells, the dividing walls of two 
superimposed cells both lying within the section. 

In the growing tips of stems, we find a terminal meristem, 
the growing tip itself, made up of very small polygonal cells 
whose large nuclei nearly fill the cell, and which are dividing 
rapidly. Below them there is a region of elongating and enlarging 
cells, containing large vacuoles through which run thin strands 
of cytoplasm supporting a nucleus which appears small in 
comparison with the size of the cells. Division figures in abund¬ 
ance are found here also because the shoots are increasing in 
thickness. Such a region furnishes excellent material for the 
study of cell plate formation in large vacuolated cells. 

In the cells of the growing tip of tobacco, in the early telo¬ 
phases, the central spindle is as usual barrel shaped. It next 
widens laterally in the ordinary fashion and changes rapidly 
from barrel to biconvex lens shape (plate 6 , fig. i). The 
daughter nuclei in the ceils of the tobacco meristem follow the 
apparently shortening fibers toward the cell plate as it is formed 
so that no clear space is left between the shortened fibers and 
the nuclei (fig. 2). With the completion of the cell plate midway 
between the daughter nuclei the familiar fiber complex still 
remains. 

The fibers at this stage curve toward and may be connected 
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with the daughter nuclei. As the cell plate increases in diameter, 
and the fiber complex gradually moves outward in all directions 
the threads finally lose all connection with the daughter nuclei, 
as is shown clearly in longitudinal section (fig. 2). 

This figure shows a long thin line (edge view of the cell 
plate) in the equatorial region between the two daughter nuclei, 
while at each end of the line, and more or less at right angles 
to it, appears the familiar mass of fibers with their ends still 
curved in toward the daughter nuclei. In terms of the kinoplasm 
theory, division here is by means of a progressively peripheral 
development of kinoplasmic material which is adding to the 
cell plate on its periphery, new kinoplasmic fibrillar material 
appearing continually in a centrifugal direction, on the outside. 
The cell division then is by a process of centrifugal development 
of the original so-called central spindle. The nature of this 
process has been the subject of much discussion. Bailey’s (1,2) 
very striking discovery that even in the long, thin, and narrow 
cambial cells this same peripheral spread of a fibrillar system 
from the region between the daughter nuclei to the extreme 
ends of the dividing cell occurs, emphasizes most strongly the 
apparent importance of fibrillar elements in this most important 
process in cell reproduction. 

Bailey (2) describes and figures such cell division stages in 
the cambium Initials: “Fusiform initials, which frequently, 
are several hundred times as long as they are wide, divide, 
longitudinally by an extraordinary extension of the cell plate.” 
In certain Gymnosperms for example, the cambium initials may 
attain a length of more than 9000 microns. These cells are 
uninucleate, so that “the working sphere of their nuclei must 
extend in certain cases for a distance of several thousand mic¬ 
rons. ” 

His description of the stages of cytokinesis in these extremely 
elongated cells agrees in principle with what takes place in vacuo¬ 
lated cells. The central spindle expands marginally by the 
addition of peripheral fibers which thicken, shorten, and finally 
fuse to produce the cell plate material. They thus constitute! 
a circular rim of fibrillar kinoplasm which appears as a halo 1 
about the portion of the cell plate already formed, when seen in \ 
polar view. The ring can only increase in circumference in 
narrow tangentially cut cells until it intersects the radial walls. 
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The lateral portions of the ring then disappear as the cell plate 
in these regions reaches the radial walls, leaving two separgti 
arcs of kinoplasmic fibrillae to continue their progressive move¬ 
ment to the farther regions of the cell. They thus extend the 
cell plate lengthwise through the cell. These two separate 
kinoplasmic arcs, Bailey believes are distinctly characteristic of 
elongated or perhaps also much flattened cells, and he gives the 
name kinoplasmosomes to them. 

The term phragmoplast to designate the central spindle and 
its widening out into a fibrillar halo surrounding the cell plate, 
is rather misleading, since it seems to associate the activity of 
cell division with such other cell processes as are associated with 
chloroplasts, leucoplasts, elaioplasts, etc. There is no real 
functional analogy here to warrant the use of the term plast 
or body. There is no definite organ of the cell especially con¬ 
cerned with the production of kinoplasmic fibrillar material. 
It is rather a particular period in the life of the cell which is to 
be characterized. Starting with the prophases of karyokinesis, 
nd proceeding on through cytokinesis, the metabolic activity of 
he cytoplasm and nucleus are directly concerned with these 
noplasmic activities. As will be noted below, the fibers appear 
in the cytoplasm along the periphery of the cell plate. The 
daughter nuclei lying close to the plate, and connected by 
cytoplasmic strands along the cell plate to its peripheral edge, 
may also be concerned with the production of the fibrillar mate¬ 
rial. 

There is an objection to the term kinoplasmosomes proposed 
by Bailey (1) to designate the two parts of arcs of the kino¬ 
plasmic fibrillar ring, which have not yet reached the walls of 
the mother cell, as figured in his plate 2Q, figs . 5 4 , 57, and 58. 
Such separated portions of the kinoplasmic ring may arise for 
various reasons such as the irregular shape of the cell, or the 
position of the dividing nucleus as it may lie on one side or in 
a corner of a vacuolated cell. 

Treub ( 23 ) in his study of the formation of the cell plates 
of cells containing large vacuoles, notes two modifications of 
the process according to the type of cells concerned. If the 
nuclear division has taken place in the center of the cell, then 
the formation of the plate takes place symmetrically and pro¬ 
gressively outward in all directions reaching the cell boundary at 
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all points simultaneously. If, however, the nuclear division has 
taken place nearer one side of the cell than the other, then the 
cell plate reaches the nearer side of the mother cell wall first. 
The remaining oppositely placed portion of the phragmoplast 
continues its development toward the farther side of the cell. | 
The splitting of the plate and the formation of the cellulose i 
membrane between may take place on the completed side before ' 
the fibrillar complex has reached the opposite side (plate 4, figs . 
J5, 40, 42 , and 43). In the latter case, Treub observed that the 
daughter nuclei in living cells {plate 3 , figs, I2a-i2h), may move 
out along with the moving phragmoplast across the cell, thus 
giving evidence of their direct relation to the development of 
the fibrillar complex and the formation of the cell plate. 

I have found (fig. 4) as Strasburger did ( 17 , plate 7, figs. 30 , 
31) that the daughter nuclei may remain at one side of the cell, 
close to the finished cell plate, while a portion of the phragmo¬ 
plast develops progressively across the rest of the cell, thus 
reaching a position at a considerable distance away from the 
nuclei. This does not mean that the nuclei are not directly 
concerned with the further growth of the cell plate. In such 
cells the nuclei seem always to maintain a position equidistant 
from all parts of the greatly extended arc of kinoplasm. Ac¬ 
cording to the figures I have observed In my sections, the size 
of the cell, in such cases is usually greater than in the cases in 
which the daughter nuclei migrate with the development of the 
cell plate and in which hence, the kinoplasmic ring usually has 
a smaller radius. 

However, as I have stated before, the generally symmetrical 
position of the two nuclei with reference to the cell plate, and 
the fact that the cytoplasmic reticulum has at this time developed 
outward from the region of the daughter nuclei across the cell 
and along with the newly forming cell plate, provides that the 
fibrillar complex is still in definite cytoplasmic continuity with 
the nuclei. 

Instances of the great distance to which the developing 
portions of the phragmoplast may go through the length of a 
very elongated narrow cell, are to be found in young sieve tubes, 
companion cells, procambium cells and other elongated vascular 
elements, In my sections through young petioles and the midribs 
of tobacco leaves. The figures confirm those of Bailey in all 
respects. 
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The movement of the daughter nuclei toward the cell plate 
and each other, bringing with them the cytoplasmic reticulum, is 
a conspicuous fact whose significance is not at all clear. This 
arrangement may simply provide for passing the “energizing” 
influence of the nuclei along the cytoplasmic strands to the 
region of fibril formation and growth about the periphery of the 
plate. 

The most important typical figure of all the interrelations 
between daughter nuclei, general cytoplasm, fibrillar complex, 
and forming cell plate is probably to be found in such dense 
protoplasm as is found in pollen mother cells, root tip cells, etc. 
Timberlake’s (22) figs. 6 , 7, and 8 of larch pollen mother cells, 
may be taken as such type figures. The whole cell division pro¬ 
cess involves a somewhat biconvex lens shaped region in which 
the daughter nuclei lie at the centers of the two faces of the lens 
and within its surfaces. The periphery of the lens is rounded 
and the curves of the elements of the fibrillar complex if continued 
would follow the surface of the lens figure and thus converge on 
a point occupying a position in the equator of the daughter 
nucleus. The longer fibers are on the periphery, and they 
shorten and fade out imperceptibly with the substance of the 
cell plate. 

A conspicuous feature of this lens figure is that, with the 
exception of the elements mentioned—daughter nuclei and 
fibrillar complex, it appears quite devoid of stainable material. 
The cell plate appears as a thin line bisecting the whole figure. 
It is this absence of stainable material on both surfaces of the cell 
plate which suggests so positively that its material has been 
derived from the fibers which once filled this space. 

The important r 61 e of the nucleus to various cell activities 
has been pointed out in many connections. In Tradescantia 
stamen hair cells, the circulating cytoplasmic threads are 
continually changing their position, swinging across the cell 
lumen through the cell sap, fusing with one another, etc. How¬ 
ever, the prevailing direction of the streaming, as first described 
and figured in 1838 by Meyen (11), is to and from the nucleus. 

Haberlandt’s (5) description of the position of the nucleus 
in the developing root hairs is a familiar case. Here the nucleus 
lies right in the region of the first outward bulging of the epider¬ 
mal cell wall, and moves out with the dense cytoplasmic material 
as the root hair grows in length. 
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Harper (6) concludes that the nucleus is the center of the 
activities concerned in forming the kinoplasmic fibers that bound 
the spore in free cell formation in the ascus, the special locus 
from which the fibrils develop being the central body on the 
surface of the nuclear membrane- That the nucleus is directly 
concerned in this formation of kinoplasmic material and the 
process of cell formation, is suggested by the fact that it is drawn 
out in the form of a long beak at whose tip is the active astral 
system. The ultimate fusion of the fibers side by side as their 
material flows down about the nucleus, results in the formation 
of an enclosing cell membrane. 

Strasburger ( 19 ) holds that in cells with vacuoles, the 
laterally adjacent cytoplasm is soon drawn out into a thin 
sheath which surrounds the two daughter nuclei and encloses 
the fibrillar complex. Such a connecting sheath is not found in 
pollen mother cells of larch which are densely filled with cyto¬ 
plasm, where however, the relation of the inner boundary of the 
surrounding cytoplasm with the fibrillar complex is the same. 
His figs . 17 and 18 , plate 2 ( 19 ) illustrate the shortening of the 
fibers of the central spindle to form the cell plate. Fig. ig shows 
the drawing back of the peripheral primary fibers from the cell 
plate already formed, thus drawing out the surrounding cyto¬ 
plasm into a sheath around the spindle and the daughter nuclei. 
Fig. 20 shows the same stage in a polar view. In fig. 21 , the 
ceil plate has reached one wall, while still continuing its move¬ 
ment across the mother cell on the opposite side. Here the 
cytoplasmic connection of the growing fibrillar complex and the 
daughter nuclei is clearly demonstrated. In fig. 22 , the daughter 
nuclei in the completed daughter cells are shown once more 
suspended on radiating strands of cytoplasm. 

The old question was whether new threads arise from the 
splitting of the old threads or de novo. If the threads are paths 
of flowage one could hardly admit of their splitting to form new 
threads. Such ideas as the threads giving rise by a splitting 
to new threads, or by a transfer of some of their substance 
into shorter threads first appearing between the longer threads, 
seem scarcely possible. The most satisfactory and reasonable 
explanation of their origin, is that they arise de novo in the 
cytoplasm about the periphery of the cell plate where they are 
being used up in its formation and growth. 
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The well known cytoplasmic aggregation around the nucleus 
that I have described as present in the early prophases, and 
often evident all through the stages of division, including the 
formation of the cell plate, is the notable feature in cell organiza¬ 
tion during the division stages. This is especially the case in 
highly vacuolated cells. Strasburger ( 19 ) describes this condition 
very clearly. It suggests without doubt that a relatively compact 
unit area, including both nuclei and cytoplasm, must be developed 
antecedent to the metabolic changes which lead to the formation 
of the kinoplasmic fibers in the polar caps, and later in the 
widening.of the central spindle and the growth of the cell plate. 

The rble of the nucleus and later the daughter nuclei in these 
processes is by no means clear but it is fair perhaps to assume, 
that here, as in the other familiar cases noted above, it is in 
some way the centre of the metabolic changes which are taking 
place. 

The relation of this cytoplasmic mass to the formation of 
the fiber groups and hence to the formation of the cell plate has 
not as yet been at all adequately cleared up, but the rearrange¬ 
ments in preparation for division which take place in much 
vacuolated cells and especially those with a single large central 
vacuole suggest its great importance. 

Timberlake’s (22) conclusion that the fibers can only arise in 
connection with the nucleus is in harmony with the facts as seen 
in cells of onion root tips, and larch pollen mother cells, where 
the peripheral threads of the spindle seem scarcely to lose their 
direct communication with the daughter nuclei through the 
whole development of the cell plate. The biconvex lens shape 
(Timberlake figures in plate 8 , figs. 6 , 7, 8 ) assumed by the fiber 
system in its late stages, emphasizes this conception. 

In such vacuolated cells as I have studied, and for Bailey’s 
procambial cell division, the case as to the origin of the new 
fibers at the periphery of the widening cell plate is not so clear. 
Bailey’s figures are remarkable illustrations of the great extent 
to which the fiber complex must move in building the cell plate. 
Bailey (1) states, “The threads or dines of flow’ do not extend 
across the cell from one tangential membrane to the other, but 
lie free in the cytoplasm. Nor are they connected with the 
daughter nuclei which remain in their original position near the 
center of the protoplast.“There is an enormous increase in 
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the, number of ‘peripheral* fibers during cytokinesis/’ “The 
phenomena appear to justify Strasburger’s contention that the 
accessory fibers are of cytoplasmic origin.” 

If the fibers mark lines of flow, however, it is not impossible 
that in all these cases the form of the individual fibers is im¬ 
portant. The fibers in my figures always curve inward toward 
the daughter nuclei, not only after they have lost ail connection 
with the nuclei, but even when the fibrillar complex has migrated 
to a considerable distance across the cell away from the nuclei 
in those cases where the daughter nuclei have not accompanied 
the growing phragmoplast. 

In my opinion, Beer and Arber’s description of a new type 
of cell division by means of a “ phragmosphere, ” the formation 
of a cell within a cell, the binucleate condition of this enclosed 
cell, and the cutting off of a cell without a nucleus are all based 
on a misinterpretation of polar views of the ordinary stages of 
cell division in vacuolated cells. 

As I have explained, the “phragmosphere” is simply a polar 
view of a stage in progressive cell plate formation. The nuclei 
are not both left in the same cell, but one lies above, the other 
below the cell plate which is being formed within the kinoplasmic 
ring. There will be no cutting off of a cell without a nucleus 
since the ring of fibers will move out to the peripheral wall and 
cut off completely a lower and upper cell, not a cell within a 
cell as Beer and Arber describe. 

: Bailey ( 3 ) in a note on “ Phragmospheres and binucleate 
cells” suggests that these investigators are simply describing- 
stages in the division of parenchymatous cells, and that they 
present no evidence for the resorption of the central spindle 
without the formation of a cell plate, or the transformation of 
the phragmoplast with the associated cytoplasm into a hollow 
sphere, which will increase in diameter and form a hollow shell 
or cell within a cell. He (1) has correctly referred their descrip¬ 
tion. of such stages as they show in figs. 1 and 20 to his fig. 5$, 
plate 29. He interprets the situation as showing the wide view of 
the moving sphere of kinoplasm which has moved out from its 
original position between the two daughter nuclei, in fig. 55, 
plate 29. In fig. 56, we have the polar view of a similar stage 
where the circle of kinoplasmic material is in view as it lies 
between the two nuclei. The nucleus shown in fig. $6, appears 
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to lie above the sphere. In fig. 57, the two nuclei are visible, 
though situated at different levels in the section. The kino- 
plasmic complex here has reached the side walls of the cell and 
completed the cell plate in this region. Above and below, it 
continues building the cell plate which really extends from one 
arc of kinoplasm to the other, and lies between the two nuclei. 
A comparative study of longitudinal and cross sections demon¬ 
strates that such a plate actually does exist and is present even 
though indiscernable in a polar view. 

Hutchinson (8, 9 ) also describes certain peculiarities existing 
in cell plate formation in the male gametophytes of Abies and 
Picea . The peculiarities referred to are in connection with the 
division of the primary cell to form a generative cell and tube 
nucleus. He claims that although thickenings of the fibers do 
occur in late telophase, yet no well defined cell plate is formed, 
but as the spindle begins to grow wider, it moves away from the 
tube nucleus, finally enclosing the generative nucleus only in a 
globe of fibers, as in his figs. 11 and 12 (1914). The fibers finally 
touch the prothallial cell. Then they fuse side by side to form 
a hollow wall enclosing the generative nucleus alone. This 
wall formation is likened to that described by Harper in free 
cell formation of the ascospores in mildews. 

It seems to me that Hutchinson’s figures as drawn are not 
entirely consistent with his own interpretation. A careful study 
of his own figures, taking into account the planes of the sections 
from which they were taken, seems to me to show that the cell 
division has really taken place in the regular manner by means of 
cell plate formation within an enlarging kinoplasmic fibrillar 
ring. The phragmoplast in these pollen divisions instead of 
extending outward in the same plane to form a flat circular plate 
between the two daughter nuclei, which would eventually reach 
the peripheral walls as is usual, in this case curves around the 
generative nucleus, toward the prothallial cell, and in doing so 
lays down a cup shaped cell plate. This is very clearly shown 
in his fig. 44 (1915). Here the cell plate may be distinguished in 
vertical section as a faint line extending between the two daughter 
nuclei, curving down around the generative nucleus, and ter¬ 
minating in the kinoplasmic fibrillar mass. With the further 
movement of the kinoplasmic material toward the prothallial 
cell, the cell plate is extended until it meets the prothallial cell 
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wall, thus cutting off by means of a cup shaped plate the genera¬ 
tive nucleus from the tube nucleus. Figs, 6 , and 7, plate 75, 
show the kinoplasmic fibrillar ring at the stage when the periph¬ 
eral fibers no longer are attached to the daughter nuclei, but are 
arising anew in the cytoplasm as the cell plate widens. Contrary 
to Hutchinson’s statement that the cell plate is not formed in 
the usual manner, but only when the fibrillar mass has moved 
away from the tube nucleus and surrounded the generative 
nucleus alone, in my opinion both these figures show conclusively 
that the cell plate has already been laid down in the usual manner, 
at the usual time. In these sections, the cell plate appears 
simply as a very plainly discernable line (edge view) apparent 
through the kinoplasmic fibrillar ring whose fibers curve dis¬ 
tinctly inward about its periphery, toward the nuclei. 

The figures so far discussed it seems to me admit of the in¬ 
terpretation I have suggested. Fit*. 8, plate 15, however, seems 
really inconsistent with any hitherto known method of cell 
division. Figs, 4 , iS, ig , and 43 all show evidence of the thick¬ 
ening of the primary central spindle fibers which initiate the 
formation of the cell plate. Figs. 23 and 4$ show as distinctly as 
does fig. 44 , previously explained, the kinoplasmic fibers still 
in process of formation to complete a cup shaped plate, which 
is evident in all these figures as a curved line (edge view) sur¬ 
rounding the generative nucleus. 

Lawson’s (10) description of a peculiar method of cell mem¬ 
brane formation in the multinucleate peripheral primary cells 
and central cytoplasmic region of the prothallium of Cryptomeria 
japonica , is referred to by Beer and Arber ( 4 ) as an example 
of the probable occurrence of phragmosp.liores such as they de¬ 
scribe, Lawson states that cell plate formation here is by 
means of the lateral fusion of the fibers of a, hollow spindle. 
However, it; is quite clear, although all the - stages in cell plate 
formation are not given, that the same misinterpretation is 
being made here as in Hutchinson’s description of free cell for¬ 
mation in the pollen grains, by the fusion of fibers side by side 
to form an enclosing membrane. His figs. 24 , ji, and 3.2 suggest 
very strongly not the formation of a hollow sphere of fibers 
(the phragmosphere of Beer and Arber) but simply the presence 
of the usual ring of kinoplasmic fibers laying down the cell plate 
which will eventually separate the daughter nuclei. The 
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sections having been cut directly across the fibrillar ring and 
parallel to the cell plate, here present the fibrillar complex as 
a ring of granules, each granule being a cross section of a fiber. 

Similar to this no doubt should be the explanation of Piech’s 
(13) claim that free cell formation occurs in development of the 
cell boundary about the generative nucleus in the pollen grains 
of Scirpus paluster. Pie describes the formation of a free cell in 
the cytoplasm by the simultaneous formation of two enclosing 
membranes between the primary nucleus and the surrounding 
cytoplasm. Immediately after the formation of the two mem™ 
branes a vacuolar region arises separating the two from each 
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Pigs, t, 2. Cell division in cells somewhat older and larger than embry¬ 
onic cells, with several vacuoles (Type 2). 

other as shown in his figs, jr and 32. Piech evidently has not 
found the stages of cell plate formation figured by Hutchinson 
(9). 

Whether Strasburger’s ( 16 ) well known figures of free cell 
formation in Ephedra are also to be interpreted as polar and 
oblique views of division by a cup shaped cell plate is in my 
opinion a possibility to be considered, though cup shaped cell 
plates are not known in connection with any other division in 
the embryo sacs. Certainly the embryo sac of Ephedra should 
be further studied. 

Treub (23) recognized two types of cell plate formation, 
Strasburger (17) a third type, and Schiirhoff ( 15 ) four so-called 
types of cell plate formation. Bailey ( 1 ) points out that the 
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differences in these various types are due merely to differences in 
the distribution of the elements of the cytoplasm in different 
tissue cells and the relative position from which the division 
figure is studied. 

In my opinion it is worth while in the interest of clearness 
to recognize at least five distinct variants or conditions of cell 
content relations to cell plate formation. I am illustrating the 
essential stages in these variants by a series of text figures, 

1. Cell division in small cells with relatively dense cytoplasm 
and no large vacuoles. This is the familiar case illustrated in 
the embryonic tissues of root tips, in pollen ceils, etc. The growth 
of the cell plate in such cases involves only a simple widening out 
of the central spindle with the addition of relatively few new 
fibers to form ultimately a biconvex lens shaped phragmoplast. 
This would correspond to SchitrhofPs first type. It is shown 
in many original drawings and text book illustrations. (Hof, 
pi. 3,4.) (Timberlake, pi. S .) I have not regarded it as necessary' 
to give diagrams here. 

2. Cell division in somewhat larger cells containing several 
vacuoles. The nucleus lies in a dense mass of cytoplasm that 
occupies the central region of the cell. Text figs, i and 2 
illustrate this type of cell, from a cross section of a very young 
leaf primordium below the growing tip of a tobacco stem. Such 
a division process differs in no essential features from that in 
embryonic cells. 

3. Cell division in mature parenchymatous cells with a 
single central vacuole. Through this central vacuole extend 
cytoplasmic strands across the cell lumen connecting various 
regions of the primordial utricle. These tend frequently to be 
more or less centered on the nucleus and the streaming in them 
is sometimes said to be to and from the nucleus. Two cases of 
cell plate formation may be distinguished. 

a. The nuclear division figure lies in the center of the cell, 
so that cell plate formation will go on progressively outward to 
the lateral walls of the cell, while the two daughter nuclei remain 
close to the cell plate in the original position occupied by the 
karyokinetic figure. Text figs, 3 and 4 are cells from the 
meristem of a tobacco plant stem growing tip, that illustrate 
this type. In polar view, the ring of kinoplasmic fibers would 
be visible about the two centrally placed nuclei, which typically 
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should appear to overlap. Such a ring of kinoplasm as it moves 
toward the periphery, and meets the walls of a many sided cell, 
may be divided up into one or more separate fibrillar arcs. 

b. The nuclear division figure is eccentrically placed in the 
primordial utricle on one side of the cell, so that in cell plate 
formation one portion of the phragmoplast reaches the adjacent 
proximal lateral wall very soon, while the remaining arc of the 
fibrillar complex must develop peripherally across the entire 
cell to complete the cell division. If this arc should intercept 
the lateral walls at different times, it may as in (a), be broken 



Figs, 3, 4. Cell division in larger, more mature cells, containing a single 
large vacuole (Type 3a). 


up into two or more separate arcs. The nuclei are usually located 
at a point equidistant from all parts of the kinoplasmic arc 
whether it is still entire or has been divided up into separate 
arcs by interception and fusion with the boundaries of the mother 
cell. If the kinoplasmic arc has a relatively small radius, the 
nuclei may accompany the fibrillar complex across the cell as 
Treub describes for his second type. 

I include in this third group of division figures in large poly¬ 
gonal cells, several of the earlier recognized types. Text figs. 
3 and 4, illustrate Treub’s first type, plate 6 fig. 4, illustrates 
Strasburger's third type, plate 6 fig. 7, illustrates SchurhofTs 
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fourth type, plate 6 fig. 10, illustrates Bailey’s fifth type, as 
described for elongated cambial initials where the ring of kino- 
pi asm ic fibers is broken up into separate arcs, 

4. Cell division in elongated cells containing a large central 
vacuole with practically no transverse cytoplasmic strands. 
During the resting condition, the nucleus lies in the primordial 
utricle. Cell division may take place longitudinally or trans¬ 
versely. ' 

a. Transverse cell division in an elongated cell with one 
vacuole. The cytoplasm accumulates in the region of the nucleus 



Figs. 5-8. Stages in transverse division in an elongated vacuolate cell 
(Type 4a). 

as it is about to divide so that the nucleus now lies somewhat, 
away from the wall in the cell lumen, with cytoplasmic strands 
extending to the wall above and below it, The strands toward 
one end only move along the wall to the end of the cell, and 
cross it to the opposite lateral wall, so that the spindle figure 
now lies suspended in a diagonal massive strand or bridge of 
cytoplasm. Cell division now proceeds in the usual manner 
across the'cell, text figs. 5-8 illustrate the essential . stages of 
such a division. 
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b. Longitudinal cell division in elongated cells with one large 
vacuole, text figs. 9-1 i show division stages in elongated 
vacuolated cells of the midrib of a very young tobacco leaf. 
The nucleus lies in the primordial utricle. The spindle and chro¬ 
mosomes are oriented for a longitudinal division even before 
the cytoplasmic strands in the manner described in 4a above, 
have drawn it away from the parietal layer and out into the 



Figs* 9-1 i. Stages'in longitudinal divisions in an elongated vacuolate 
cell (Type 4b). ~ - 


cell lumen. The cell plate is extended through the very long 
cell by two separate arcs of kinoplasmle fibers as in the elongated 
cambium initials described by Bailey. The entire fibrillar 
complex-cell plate, and peripheral kinoplasmle fibrillar arcs, 
is connected with the primordial utricle by strands of cytoplasm. 

5. Cell division in such elongated elements as the cambial 
initials studied by Bailey, in which longitudinal division of the 
cell takes place by means of a very extended growth of the cell 
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plate through the great length of the cell. These are the most 
extreme cases of division by a cell plate so far observed, and 
their discovery by Bailey has brought the problems of cell divi¬ 
sion into a new light. As stated before, Timberlake’s suggestion 
that the new fibers arise from the daughter nuclei seems hardly 
applicable here. None the less, as Bailey’s figures show, the 
symmetrical position of the daughter nuclei with reference to 
the whole figure is a striking fact to be taken into account in 
any theory of the formation of the new fibers. As noted, I have 
observed such cell division figures only in petioles and midribs 
of very young leaves. The relative dimensions of the cells in the 
tissues I have studied are not so extreme as in the case of the 
cambium initials studied by Bailey. 

It is obvious in all these cases that cell, division by means 
of a cell plate is essentially the same process no matter how 
varied the distribution of the cytoplasmic and vacuolar content 
of the cell may be. In all we have a peripheral development of 
the cell plate formed from the original fibers of the central spindle. 

The movement of the daughter nuclei toward each other and 
the forming plate, and the central position maintained by them 
with reference to the whole development of the fibrillar complex 
at the boundaries of the plate is very striking indeed. It is 
not until cell division is completed, and the cell plate has split 
to form two cell membranes, and a young cell wall has been 
laid down between them, that the daughter nuclei may migrate 
away from the forming wall. 

Strasburger’s conception of the fillers as threads of flow, 
which shorten, thicken, and fuse side by side to form the cell 
plate is perhaps as much in harmony with the facts as any of the 
various theories as to the fundamental nature of the processes 
here involved, 

I gratefully acknowledge my indebtedness to Professor R. 
A. Harper for his many valuable suggestions in this study and 
in the preparation of this paper. 
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Explanation of plate 6 

The drawings were made with the aid of the Abbe camera lucida. A 
Zeiss microscope was used with a 1 12 inch oil immersion objective and a 
number 3 ocular. These figures were drawn above stage level at a magnifica¬ 
tion of tooo diameters, reduced in reproduction to about 666 diameters. 

Fig. i. Lateral view of a division figure in a cell from the growing tip of 
a healthy tobacco plant. The biconvex lens shape stage of the spindle has 
been reached. The young cell plate within the last fibers of the central 
spindle which form the biconvex lens, appears in edge view as a thin dark line. 

Fig. 2. A lateral view of a cell plate formation figure in a cell front a 
transverse section of a growing tip of a diseased tobacco plant. The fibrillar 
complex on one side has reached the wall of the mother cell and is partially 
fused with it. Several plastids lie in the cytoplasm along the cell plate, here 
appearing in edge view as a line. The daughter nuclei already lie close to the 
cell plate. 

Fig. 3. A lateral view of cell plate formation in a cell from a longit udinal 
section of a leaf primordium of a healthy tobacco plant. 

Fig. 4. Lateral view of a late stage in cell plate format ion in a cell from 
a healthy leaf primordium. Here the nuclei have remained on one side of the 
cell, while the fibrillar complex has travelled a considerable distance across 
the cell. 

Fig. 5. A polar view of cell plate formation in a cell from a cross section 
of a healthy growing tip. The fibrillar kinoplasmic ring is almost entire. 
The cell plate which separates the two daughter nuclei within the ring, appears 
only as a faint granular haze. Several plastids lie in the cytoplasm about and 
within the ring. 

Fig. 6. A polar view of a stage in cell plate formation from a cross 
section of a growing tio of a diseased plant. The cell is very large, and the 
section has not cut it favorably for showing the cytoplasmic strands about 
the fibrillar ring. One nucleus has been cut away, and the cell plate within 
the kinoplasmic ring is very clear as a round granular area which when seen 
in edge view on one side, appears as a thin line. 

Fig. 7, Another polar view from the same section as in Frti. 6. This 
shows a later stage in cell plate formation. The fibrillar ring although nearly 
across the mother cell, has only merged with it in one corner of the cell. 'The 
two nuclei appear to overlap but He one above the other with the delicate 
scarcely discernible cell plate between them. The cytoplasmic strands that 
He along the surface of the cell plate are evident In this view. 

Fig. 8. A somewhat tangential view of a late stage in cell plate formation 
in a cell of the growing tip of an old diseased plant cut in cross section. The 
fibrillar complex has intercepted the walls of the mother cell and now remains 
only as an arc of fibrillar material still moving across the cell The cell plate 
which separates the two daughter nuclei is evident as a granular layer above 
which cytoplasmic strands and plastids lie. The lighter nucleus lies below the 
cell plate. 

Fig. 9. A similar stage of cell plate formation to that shown in fig, 8, 
in a very large centrally located meristetnatic cell in a cross section of a 
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healthy growing tip. The cell plate, which lies above the more lightly stained 
nucleus and ex ends from one wall of the mother cell to the concave side of 
the fibrillar complex at its periphery, is scarcely evident. This arc of -kino- 
plasm when viewed in a longitudinal section would appear as a fibrillar mass 
at the free end of the cell plate as shown in fig. 4. 

Fig. 10. A cell from the cross section of the growing tip of a diseased 
plant. Here the fibrillar complex has intercepted the wall in such a way as 
to leave two separate kinoplasmic arcs. A portion of the cell plate which 
separates the two nuclei and which lies parallel to the section, is very clear on 
one side only as a very dark granular area. Where it sloped away from the 
plane of the section and therefore was not included in the section, it is only 
evident along the ring as a faint granular haze. The cell contains many 
plastids. 




Miscellaneous notes on plants of Southern California—IV* 

Philip A. MuNzf and Ivan M. Johnston}: 

In this paper the following abbreviations are used in citing 
herbaria: G, Gray Herbarium; NY, New York Botanical Garden.; 
P, Pomona College; S, Stanford University; UC, University of 
California; and US, U. S. National Herbarium. 

Scirpus bernardinus sp. nov. Perennial, forming a very 
dense turf commonly several meters in diameter; plants densely 
caespitose, crowded, commonly with hard short stout vertical 
caudices (these covered with the dark persistent stem-bases) 
terminating dark-colored rootstocks ca. I mm. thick, producing 
no underground resting buds; stems several, gray-green, leafless, 
obscurely 3-angled, striate, wiry, 3-10 cm. long, characteristically 
spreading and recurving, more or less interlacing with those of 
adjacent plants; sheaths obliquely truncate, pale brown, 1-2.5 
cm. long; spikelets solitary, terminal, not subtended by an in- 
volucral bract, ovate-oblong, laterally compressed, 3-6 mrn« 
long, ca. 2 mm. thick, 4-6-flowered; scales reddish brown, margins 
hyaline, midrib thickened and dark, apex obtuse; lowest scale 
deltoid-ovate, ca. 3 mm. long and broad, hyaline margin broad; 
upper scales oblong, 4-5 mm. long, ca. 2 mm. wide; styles 3-cleft, 
ca. 6 mm. long, branches 2.5 mm. long; stamens 3; filaments 
ca. 1 mm. long; anthers basifixed, erect, ca. 1 mm. long; bristles 
3 (or more ?), filiform, retrorsely barbed, equalling or surpassing 
the achene; achene oblong-obovate, coarsely beaked, ca. 1.8 
mm. long, lenticular or obtusely trigonous, light brown, very 
lightly etched with longitudinal rows of more or less rectangular 
cells. 

San Bernardino County: locally common in a wet meadow, 
South Fork of Santa Ana River, 8500 ft. alt, Munz 6187 (type, 
Pomona College Herb. no. 14332); South Fork of Santa Ana 
River, 8200 ft. alt, Hall 7608 (G, UC). 

Evidently a close relative of 5 . paucijlorus Lightf., under 
which species it has been placed by writers on the Southern 
Californian sedges. However, after a study of copious material 
of S. 'paucijlorus , from both North America and Europe, we 
have become convinced of the distinctness of the plant described 

* The third paper of this series was published in the Bulletin for July, 
1924 ( 51 : 295-302). 

f Pomona College, Claremont, California. 

$ Gray Herbarium, Harvard University. 
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above. It differs from its relative in its spreading recurved 
stems, densely caespitose turf-forming habit, and smaller, 
smoother, and less sharply angled aehenes. The habit of growth 
is very peculiar, the plants forming a dense pure tort with the 
caudices so close and the stems so matted that a pick or collecting 
tool is driven into the mass with difficulty. It grows in the wet 
mountain meadows in the Canadian Zone of the San Bernardino 
Mountains where the frequent colonies are conspicuous because 
of their gray-green color, low dense growth and sharply defined 
limits. True S. pauciflorus is a very slender, erect, scarcely 
tufted plant with underground resting buds and very slender 
running rootstocks. In Southern California plants apparently 
referable to this species have been collected in the San Bernardino 
and San Jacinto mountains. 

Alnus rhombifolia var. bernardina var. nov. Leaves averag¬ 
ing smaller than in the typical form, 3-5 cm. long, 1*5-3 cm. 
wide, densely soft pubescent, not resinous, frequently noticeably 
double-serrate; staminate aments short, 2-4 cm. long, 3-4 mm. 
thick; pistillate aments smaller, less woody and more slenderly 
pedunculate, 7-12 mm. long, 5-7 mm. thick. 

San Bernardino County: Santa Ana River at junction of 
South Fork, 6300 ft. alt., Mum & Johnston 8468 (type, Pomona 
College Herb. no. 46794); South Fork of Santa Ana River, 
6200 ft. alt., Grinnell joj (UC); Lost Creek, 7000 ft. alt., Munz 
& Johnston 8615 (P); Foxesee Creek, 5500 ft. alt, Munz & 
Johnston 866g (P); Hathaway Creek, 6000 ft alt, Munz & 
Johnston 8671 (P). 

A well marked but apparently local variation occurring in 
the pine belt of the San Bernardino Mountains in the upper 
portions of the Santa Ana River system between the altitudes 
of 5000 and 7000 ft altitude. The most; conspicuous character 
of the variety is the heavy pubescence on its leaves. At the 
lower edge of its range the variety grades off into the essentially 
glabrous and coarser plant of lower altitudes. 11 may even tually 
be found wise to include under the var. hernarddha certain 
forms of Alnus from the pine belt of the San Jacinto Mountains 
and other ranges of Southern California, but at present these 
■ are excluded, for although approaching the variety bernardina 
in pubescence, they do not have small leaves and aments. 

In the present connection it may be mentioned that, the 
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reports of the occurrence of A. tenuifolia Nutt, in Southern Cali¬ 
fornia and Lower California seem erroneous. These reports are 
apparently based upon Sargent’s statement of range in the Silva 
of North America ( 9 : 76. 1896). According to Sargent the 

species forms “great shrubby thickets six or seven thousand 
feet above the sea along the head-waters of the rivers of southern 
California which flow to the Pacific Ocean.” Such collectors 
as Parish, Hall and Abrams have never reported thickets of any 
alder in the higher mountains of Southern California and have 
never recorded any specific occurrence of A, tenuifolia there. 
More recent collecting on our part in almost every portion of 
the region has likewise resulted negatively in this regard. 
Furthermore, search in all the important herbaria of the country 
including that of the Arnold Arboretum, has failed to yield any 
material of A. tenuifolia from south of the main Sierra Nevada of 
central California (Kern County ?). Similarly no specimens have 
been found from Lower California. Examination of the cited 
reference, i. e. Zoe 4 : 216. 1893, upon which Sargent, l. c., ap¬ 
parently based the inclusion of Lower California within the range 
of A. tenuifolia , shows that it was misread. The citation given 
refers to an Alnus reported by Katherine Brandegee from Bouldin 
Island in the lower San Joaquin Valley of California which was 
probably assumed to be from Lower California inasmuch as the 
preceding article in the journal was by T. S. Brandegee and 
concerning the flora of northern Lower California. In Mr. 
Brandegee’s article no Alnus was mentioned. 

Because of their well developed double serration the leaves 
of A, rhombifolia var. bernardina suggest those of A . tenuifolia 
rather than those of typical A. rhombifolia . The staminate 
aments of the variety, however, are clearly those of A. rhombi¬ 
folia . 

Malvastrum gabrielense sp. nov. An erectly branched shrub 
ca. 2 m. high; branches rather slender, virgate, with a dense 
close stellate-pubescence; leaves scattered, firm, shorter than the 
internodes, 2-4 cm. long, 1.5-2.5 cm. broad, obscurely 5-lobed, 
coarsely and irregularly serrate-dentate, stellate-pubescent, 
pale green, beneath somewhat lighter and prominently veined, 
apex broadly acute, base somewhat cordate; petiole densely 
stellate, 5-15 mm. long; stipules subulate, 8-9 mm. long, early 
deciduous; flowers in few-flowered glomerules in the upper axils; 
pedicels 0-3 mm. long; bractlets subulate, 7-12 mm. long, shorter 
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or longer than the calyx; calyx 10-12 mm. high, loosely stellate- 
pubescent j simply tomentose inside; calyx-lobes lance-ovate, 
ca. 8 mm. long, 3 mm. broad, strongly acuminate, enervous; 
petals pink, 16-18 mm. long, 8-9 nun. wide, strongly oblique- 
asymmetrical, sessile, rounded above; styles ca. 8 mi 11. long; 
style-lobes glabrous, slightly thickened at summit, 2-3 mm. 
long, ca. 10; stamens ca. 50, glabrous except at very base; 
connective prolonged as a subulate appendage which about 
equals the length of the anther-sacs; ovary stellate-pubescent; 
mature fruit unknown. 

Los Angeles County: Arraster, north slope of San Gabriel 
Mountains, 3100 ft. alt., F. W. Peirson 774 (type, Pomona 
College Herb. no. 9927). 

Malvastrum gabrielense appears to lack obvious relationships. 
From M. orbiculatum , with which it grows, it differs in its small 
more angular, thinner, less pubescent leaves, less densely pubes¬ 
cent stems and calyces, and more elongate calyces, bractlets 
and stipules. Though more leafy above, the inflorescence of the 
new species suggests the interrupted glomerate one of if. 
viscidum, a more southern species with hispid calyces. 

Ammoselinum occidentale sp. nov. Annual scabridulous 
herb 10-15 cm. high, with numerous strict simple leafy branches; 
stems slightly angled, reddish tinged; leaves glabrous, ternately 
divided, 25-45 mm. long, ultimate segments linear, 5-8 mm. long, 
ca. 1 mm. wide; petiole of lower leaves becoming 25 mm. long, 
with an evident subsheathing hyaline-margin, that of the slightly 
reduced upper leaves much shorter; umbels compound, on naked 
terminal peduncles 15-50 mm. long that slightly surpass the 
leaves; involucre absent; involucels linear-lanceolate, few, 3-5 
mm. long, ciliate-denticulatej rays unequal, ascending, several, 
2-8 mm. long; pedicels very unequal, 1-4 mm. long, angled; 
petals white, broadly obovate, ca. 0.8 mm. long, obtuse; sepals 
undeveloped; fruit (submature) ovate-oblong, ca* 3 mm* long; 
stylopodium conical; carpels obscurely 5-angled, closely armed 
with unequal stout subulate hairs; oil-tubes in triplicate under 
the 4 dorsal and lateral’furrows, those of the commissural face 
larger, more separated and 4 in number; seed compressed dorsally, 
face plane. 

Riverside County: locally abundant in heavy soil of a dry 
basin under shrubs and in the open, “Hayfields,” Chuc.kwalla 
Valley, Colorado Desert, 500 ft. alt., April 13, 1922, M'unz &f 
Keck 4930 (type, Pomona College Herb. no. 13255). 

. This species is a very evident relative of A. giganieum C. & 
R. of Arizona and Coahuila, from which it differs in its lower, 
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more compact habit, unbranched stems, smaller more compact 
umbels, pubescent (rather than conspicuously callous-toothed) 
smaller carpels, and twice,as numerous commissural oil-tubes. 
Like its relative, the proposed species differs from the two other 
members of the genus, i. e. A. Popei T. & G. and A. Butleri 
(Engelm.) C. & R., in having the lateral and dorsal oil-tubes in 
threes rather than solitary. For the two western species which 
have triplicate oil-tubes we are proposing the section Hespero- 
selinum. The relationship and the characters of the 4 species 
now referred to the genus A mmoselinum may be appreciated 
by a study of the following natural key. 

Dorsal and lateral oil-tubes solitary, one under each furrow; 
carpels smooth or inconspicuously roughened. \Euammo - 
selinum. 

Umbels sessile in the axils; commissural face of carpel not 
corky-thickened; fruit 2 mm. long or less, broadly ovate, 
smooth or nearly so. A, Butleri . 

Umbels terminal and evidently peduncled; commissural face of 
carpel with 2 strongly thickened corky ridges; fruit 3-4 

mm. long, oblong-ovate, somewhat roughened. A. Popei. 

Dorsal and lateral oil-tubes in threes; carpel roughened or 
coarsely pubescent. \llesperoselinum. 

Fruit covered with coarse subulate hairs; commissural oil- 

tubes 4; stems simple, 1-1.5 dm. tall. A. occidentale. 

Fruit covered with blunt callous teeth; commissural oil-tubes 

2; stems loosely branched, 2-3 dm. tall. A. giganteum . 

Penstemon Peirsoni sp. nov. A pallid glabrous decumbent 
plant ca. 3 dm. tall; branches basal, erect, simple, ca. 3 mm. 
thick, internodes 2-4.5 cm. long; leaves rather firm, glaucescent, 
concolored, nerveless, inconspicuously dentate; basal leaves 
oblanceolate, obtuse, basally attenuate, 4-7 cm. long, 7-10 mm. 
broad, with petioles about I cm. long; middle cauline leaves 
gradually reduced, lanceolate, acute, subamplexicaul, 1-5 cm. 
long; inflorescence rigid, few-flowered, 8-13 cm. long, 2.5-4 cm. 
thick, narrowly and inconspicuously bracteate; peduncles 5-10 
cm. long, curved upward and vertical above; pedicels slender, 
glabrous, 3-15 mm. long, usually strict, subtended by acute 
herbaceous lanceolate bracts 2-3 mm. long; calyx puberulent; 
calyx-lobes imbricate, acute, 4-5 mm. long, lateral margins 
white-hyaline; corolla about 2,5 cm. long, entirely glabrous, 
purplish-lavender; tube ca. 5 mm. long and ca. 3.5 mm. thick; 
throat ca. 15 mm. long, 7-8 mm. thick, weakly inflated; upper 
lip 4 mm. long, ca. 7 mm. broad, erect (?)., lobes 2, ca. 1.5 mm. 
long, obtusely deltoid; lower lip 5 mm. long, ca. 9 mm. broad, 
erect, lobes 3, ca. 3 mm. long, ovate; sterile filament yellow- 
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bearded near tip, ca. 19 mm. long, reaching to corolla-sinuses; 
fertile stamens glabrous, reaching to corolla-sinuses; anther-sacs 
glabrous, ca. 1.7 mm. long, oblong-ovoid, ultimately explanate, 
lines of dehiscence confluent and extending to the base of each, 
sac; mature fruit unknown. 

Ventura County: single plant on dry slope, Seymour Creek, 
Mt. Pinos, 5900 ft. alt., June 10, 1923, Munz6ggg (type, Pomona 
College Herb. no. 31596). 

Apparently most related to P. fruticiformis van incertus , but 
differing in its broader serrulate leaves, narrower stricter thryse, 
and smaller, glabrous, less inflated and more colored corollas. 
In gross habit it much suggests P. heterophyllus but has broader 
glaucous denticulate leaves, broader and shorter sepals, smaller 
less inflated lavender corollas, bearded sterile filament and 
completely dehiscent divergent explanate iinappendaged (not 
subulate ciliate) anther-sacs. In our recent paper (Bull. So. 
Calif. Acad. 23 : 34. 1924) the type of P. Peirsoni is mentioned 
as a possible hybrid between P. heterophyllus and P. Palmeri van 
Grimiellii. However, since recent critical restudy of the plant 
has shown that it does not have the anther-sacs of P. heterophyllus 
as once supposed, and particularly since P. heterophyllus is not 
known from the Mt. Pinos region, it now seems that the suggested 
parentage is improbable if not impossible. In its bearded style 
and elongate glaucous foliage P. Peirsoni is very suggestive of 
P. fruticiformis and its variety. Going south west-ward towards 
Mt. Pinos from the type locality of P. fruticiformis the plants of 
this relationship are represented by the van incertus which lias 
less inflated, less bearded, more colored corollas. Hence the 
still less inflated, comparatively deeply colored glabrous flowers 
of P. Peirsoni seem the natural culmination of the trend which 
partially characterizes the var. incertus. Pens lemon Peirsoni has 
leaves which are denticulate and broader than those of the var, 
incertus , being in these respects more like typical P. fruticiformis. 

It is a pleasure to associate with this striking plant: the name 
of Mr. Frank Peirson, of Pasadena, whose persistent collecting 
in the wilder portions of the deserts and mountains is adding 
much to our knowledge of the flora of our region. Mr, Peirson 
was with' the senior author when the type of the new species was 
collected. 

Chrysopsis Breweri A. Gray, Proc. Am, Acad, 6: 542. 
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1865. {Chrysepsis Wrightii A. Gray, Synop. FI. N. Am. ed. 2. 
I 2 : 446. 1886.) 

An examination of the type of C. Wrightii and a comparison 
of it with the suite of 21 specimens which now represents C. 
Breweri in the Gray Herbarium, has proved the essential identity 
of these two species. The type and only known collection of C, 
Wrightii consists of two stems just coming into flower, only one 
head, in fact, having open florets. The material is quite similar 
in habit and technical characters to Sierran collections at the 
same stage of development. 

Chrysopsis Wrightii was discovered by W. G. Wright in 
1882 about the summit of San Gorgonio Peak, the highest 
summit of the San Bernardino Mountains, and has been vainly 
sought by botanists later visiting that area. The presence of 
this very rare and local species in the San Bernardino Mountains 
has been very puzzling since it has been the only one of the 
endemic species of the pine belt of that mountain-mass which 
has not been repeatedly recollected. On the other hand its 
apparent rarity is quite typical of an increasing list of boreal 
species of the Sierra Nevada that have a very local or rare 
occurrence in the San Bernardino Mountains. As a synonym of 
C, Breweri the distribution of C. Wrightii is quite analogous 
to that of such species as Crepis nana Rich., Senecio occidentals 
(Gray) Greene, Sibbaldia procumbens L., Salix oresiera Schneid., 
Parnassia californica Greene, etc., all of which are widely dis¬ 
tributed in the Sierras of central California and known in Southern 
California only through single collections. 

Taraxacum califomicum sp. nov. Plant 5-20 cm. high, 
usually glabrous; root rather thick, simple, dark, glabrous; 
leaves ascending to widely spreading, light green, oblanceolate, 
5-10(-13) cm. long, usually 1-2 (or rarely nearly 3) cm. broad, 
obtuse or acutish, characteristically subentire or sinuate-dentate 
but occasionally somewhat runcinate-incised, long attenuate at 
base, in age promptly and cleanly disarticulating from the collar; 
scape one to several, suberect to decumbent, at anthesis more 
or less equalling the foliage but finally elongating, glabrous 
even when young; heads stout, broadly cylindrical, 10-15 mm * 
long, 8-12 mm. thick, very abruptly contracted at base and 
hence truncate; tegules numerous, strictly erect, practically 
ecorniculate, light green or less commonly dark, usually some¬ 
what pruinose, commonly with a narrow scarious margin; 
exterior tegules not half the length of the inner ones, ovate- 
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lanceolate, acute, 5-7 mm. long, appressed; inner tegules linear- 

lanceolate, 12.15 mm. long, 2-3 mm. wide; flowers numerous, 

suberect, yellow, at an thesis surpassing tegules by 2.3 mm.; 

aehenes pale brown, ca. 3 mm, long, coarsely rugose, above 
narrowly tuberculate and abruptly attenuate (not with a well 
developed snout); beak slender, 7 *9 mm. long; pappus white, 
ca. 5 mm. long. 

San Bernardino County: meadows east of Bluff Lake, 
Mum 5630 (P); Bear Valley, W . M . Pierce 101 (type, Pomona 
College Herb. no. 12629); Bear Valley, Parish Bras. 1461 (G, S, 
US); Bear Valley, 6500 ft. alt., Parish 4977 (NY, S, US); Bear 
Valley, Parish 3131 (US); South Fork Meadows, Santa Ana 
River, 8200 ft. alt., Hall 7512 (UC); Mare Flats, Crawford Q46 
(P, UC); Cienega Seca Creek, Mum 6305 (P). 

This species, the only native Taraxacum known from west 
of the Great Basin, is common in wet soil in the pine belt of the 
San Bernardino Mountains where it occurs from 6000 to 8500 
ft. altitude. In Southern Californian references it has passed 
mainly as T. officinale var. lividum Koch, e. g. Hall, Univ, Calif. 
Pub. Bot. 3 : 272. 1907. In the monograph of the genus by 

Hanclei-Mazzetti (Monog. 74. 1907) it was referred to T. lap - 
ponicum Kililm., and in Sheriffs recent: treatment: of the North 
American species of Taraxacum (Bot. Gaz. 70 : 342. 1920.) it 
was included in T. ceratophorum DC. From these species, 
however, T. californicum is readily separated, not only by its 
remarkably isolated range, but by having stocky cylindrical 
heads which are truncate at the base, small aehenes, non-spread¬ 
ing scarcely exserted florets, and erect appressed ecorniculate 
tegules. 




Notes on Fabaceae—V 
Per Axel Rydberg 

XYLOPHACOS: III. Mxssourienses 

This group is characterized by the straight pod, the two 
sutures being about equally curved, and the apex rather abruptly 
acute, not at all upturned; otherwise the plants are of the same 
habit as those of the preceding group. 

Pod obcompressed, the upper suture only prominent; 

hairs acute at each end... 22. X. vespertinus 

Pod compressed, both sutures prominent. 

Corolla nearly 2 cm. long, purple; calyx-lobes 

nearly half as long as the tube, .. 23. X. missouriensis 

Corolla about 15 mm. long, white or merely purple- 
tinged, with a purple keel; calyx-lobes about one 
fourth as long as the tube. 24. X. cymboides 

22. Xylophacos vespertinus (Sheldon) Rydberg. Jones 
(Astragalus 215. 1923.) reduced this to a variety of Astragalus 
amphioxys , which it resembles a good deal in general habit and 
pubescence, but the pod is totally different and approaches that 
of X r . missouriensis . I think that A. chamaelucae panguicensis 
Jones is the same. Jones transferred the latter to a variety of 
* 4 . argophylhts , then raised it to specific rank and lastly returned 
it back to a variety of A. amphioxys. 

Colorado: Grand Junction, Eastwood , in 1892; collector not 
given, in 1894; Evans, Johnston 635; Arboles, Baker 417; Natu- 
rita, Pay son 309; Durango, Eastwood 3293— New Mexico: 
Colfax Co., 20142; Sacramento Mountains, Earle 5 51, Aztec, 
Baker 418; San Andreas Mountains, Wooton, in 1913; Pecos, 
Standley 5020; Socorro, Eggleston 16244; Otero County, Eggleston 
14411; Wooton, in 1897; San Antonio, Wooton 3841; Raton, 
Standley 6266; Union Co., 6240; Farmington, 7097; Sandia 
Mountains, Ellis 434; Carrioso Mountains, Matthews in 1892; 
Greenville, Eggleston 20096; Romaldo, 2011 . 

23. Xylophacos missouriensis (Nutt.) Rydberg. Astra¬ 
galus missouriensis was described from material collected in 
Upper Louisiana, probably somewhere in South Dakota. It 
is characterized by the more or less black-hairy calyx and the 
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peculiar pod, which has both sutures prominent' especially 
when ripe, when the pod splits along both sutures. It is common 
from Saskatchewan and Alberta to South Dakota, Oklahoma, 
and Colorado, east of the mountains. It has been reported 
from New Mexico and Texas, but I have seen no specimens. 
Pendler 14Q , Edwards , and Earle 82 from Santa Fe (all in flowers 
only) seem to be X. pephragmenus; Bra. A neci 103 seems to be 
X. cyaneus , and Standley 5020 and Baker 418 , X. vespcrtinus . 

IV, Pygmaki 

This group resembles much the Cyanei, but the pericarp of 
the fruit Is pulpy and in age becomes dry and spongious, the 
exocarp at last becoming papery and separating from the endo- 


carp. 

Leaflets 7-11, obovate, obtuse. 

Pod straight, elliptic in outline... 24, X. cymboides 

Pod somewhat arcuate, lance-ovoid in outline.25, X. pygmaeus 

Leaflets 1-5, lanceolate, acute; pod arcuate. 26. X, miisiniends 


24. Xylophacos cymboides (M, E. Jones) Rydberg re¬ 
sembles closely X . missouriensis in habit, flowers, and fruit, but 
the flowers are smaller and paler and the fruit is less woody and 
the thinner exocarp separates in age from the* endocarp some¬ 
what as in X . pygmaeus and X. musiniensis , 

Astragalus amphioxys cymettus M. E, Jones (Astragalus 215. 
1923) is a synonym of this, at least as to a specimen in Jones’ 
herbarium, marked “Part of Type,” from San Raphael Swell, 
the type locality given i n the ■ origi nal descrip ti on • Th i s sped men 
can not be distinguished from the other species cited Inflow, all 
from the same county of Utah. 

Utah; Huntington, Jones 5464 j; Emory, 5445 f; Spring 
Glen, Jones , in 1896; San Raphael Swell, Jones, in 191,4. 

25. Xylophacos pygmaeus (Nutt.) Rydberg. This species 
was first described as Phaca pygmaea . As there was already an 
Astragalus pygmaeus , Dr. Gray proposed the name A, Chamaeluce 
but placed it next to A, tephrodes and A. aridus . Sheldon fol¬ 
lowed Gray and added to the group A, castanaeformis and A. 
Newberryi , Jones redescribed it under the name A, Cicadae. 
After discovering that he had redescribed Phaca pygmaea or 
Astragalus Chamaeluce, he made his species a variety thereof 
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without pointing out any distinctive characters. In his Revision 
he adopted the name Astragalus pygmaeus , although at least 
two species had been described previously under that name. 

Colorado: De Begue, Osterhout 4467 .— Wyoming : Fort 
Bridger, A. Nelson 4605; Green River, Rydbergs in 1895; Ham’s 
Fork, Nuttall .— Utah: Emory County, Jones . 

26. Xylophacos musiniensis (M. E. Jones) Rydberg. 
This resembles X. medius Rydb. in pubescence and in the form 
and pubescence of the leaflets, but the latter are seldom more 
than two pairs and the pod has the structure of that of X. 
pygmaeus. The type came from Ferron, Utah. Other specimens 
seen are from Spring Glen, Emery County, collected by Jones. 

V. eriocarpi 

This group combines the appressed silvery pubescence of 
the preceding group with the woolly pod of the next following: 


Leaves elliptic or oblanceolate to obovate; calyx-teeth 
one-fourth to one-third as long as the tube. 

Leaflets 5-7, broadly oblanceolate to obovate, silvery 
white, pod densely villous 
Leaflets mostly obovate, obtusish; peduncles much 

shorter than the leaves. 27. X. Newberryi 

Leaflets oblanceolate, mostly acute; peduncles about 

equalling the leaves. 28. X. medius 

Leaflets 9-19, merely canescent, rarely more than 1 
cm, long; pubescence of the pod comparatively 
sparse. 

Leaflets 3-8 mm. long, elliptic to oval, obtuse. 29, X* tnarianus 

Leaflets 8-15 mm. long, lance-elliptic, acute.30. X. eurekensis 

Leaves broadly obovate-cuneate, rounded, truncate or 
ret use at the apex; calyx-teeth half as long as the 
tube... 31, X. Watsonianus 

27, Xylophacos Newberryi (A. Gray) Rydberg, This 


was first collected by Newberry on the Ives Colorado Expedition, 
and really was the plant that Dr. Gray had in mind, when he 
changed Phaca pygmaea Nutt, to. Astragalus Chamaeluce A, 
Gray. As Gray expressedly stated that he was obliged to 
change the name P. pygmaea , the latter must be regarded as 
the type of A . Chamaeluce . X . pygmaeus and X. Newberryi are 
very much alike in habit, and, mainly differing in the fruit, it 
was not surprising that Gray regarded Newberry’s plant, 
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collected in flower only, as the same as that of Nut tall. A. 
candelaritis exiguus Sheldon as to the Utah specimens is nothing 
but X. Newherryi. 

Jones’ variety A. Newherryi cast ore us differs little from the 
type, the calyx-lobes being slightly blackish. His hybrids /L 
Purshii X Newherryi (as to the Nevada specimens named by 
Jones) and A. Purshii Watsonianus (Astragalius 2x6. 1923) 

belong also here, and do not differ from the van castoreus . In his 
monograph, Jones does not cite any specimens of A. Purshii X 
Newherryi from Nevada, but in his herbarium, now at Pomona 
College, there are three specimens so labelled, two from Auburn 
and one from Centerville, and one of A. Purshii X Watsonianus 
also from Centreville of the same date. These are all the same 
but have nothing to do either with X. Purshii or X . Watsonianus, 

Wyoming: Fort Bridger, A. Nelson 4605. —Utah: Milford, 
Jones , in 1880; Stokes , in 1903; St. George, Jones 5006 ; Marys- 
vale, 5338 l; Panguish, Palmer; Dugway, Jones , in 1891; Glen- 
wood, Ward 225. —Arizona: Newberry (Ives Expedition); 
Peach Springs, Jones , 68; Lemmon .— New Mexico: Aztec, 
Baker 420 .—California: Inyo County, S. W. Austin 5 2 <p.— 
Nevada: Palmetto Range, Purpus 5868; Centreville, Jones , in 
1893 (labeled Astragalus Purshii X Watsonianus); Aurum and 
Centreville, Jones , in 1893 (labeled A. Purshii X Newherryi); 
Austin, Hitchcock 767. 

28. Xyiophacos medius Rydberg, sp. nov. (Astragalus 
eriocarpus M, E. Jones, Zee 3 : 293. 1893.. Not S. Wats. 1871, 
Astragalus conseclus Sheldon, Minn. Rot. Stud* 1: 1:43, in part, 
1894* Astragalus Newherryi X eurekensis Jones, Astragalus 217* 
1923.) 

Subacaulescent perennial, with a cespitose leafy cam lex; 
leaves 4-7 cm, long, ascending; stipules lanceolate, 3 -5 mm. 
long; leaflets 5-9, oblanceolate or rhombic-oblanceolate, acute, 
1-2.5 cm.' long, 5-8 mm, wide, silky-canescent on both sides; 
peduncles 5-8 cm, long; racemes 3-6-flowered; bracts lanceolate, 
5-6 mm, long; calyx strigose, somewhat nigrescent, the tube 
about 1 cm. long, the teeth 2-3 mm. long; corolla 2-2.5 cm. long, 
purple-tinged, the keel with a dark purple tip, otherwise as that 
of X Newherryi; pod villous,’ the hairs becoming tawney in age, 
obliquely lance-ovoid in outline, 2 cm. long, rounded at the base, 
arcuate, x cm. broad and 5-7 mm. deep. 

Type collected at Lake Point, Utah, May 29, 1880, Jones 
1743 (herb. N. Y. Rot. Card.). 
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This species was first collected in Southern Utah (Parry 44) 
and named A. eriocarpus S. Wats. Sheldon included this speci¬ 
men in his A. consectus . It was then collected at Dog Valley, 
Utah (Jones i6go) and named A. Chamaelnce. This number as 
represented in the Torrey herbarium is in early bloom, and the 
leaves not fully developed. Jones later changed the name to 
A. cibarius Sheld., which name belongs to Jones’ own A. arieii - 
mis. From what can be judged from a later statement of Jones, 
(Contr. W. Bot. 8: 12. 1898) it seems as if he intended to 

include this in his A. enrekensis. Later in the year Jones col¬ 
lected apparently the same species at Lake Point (Jones 1743), 
which he named A,' eriocarpus S. Wats. Sheldon determined 
this number as A. snturalis Sheld., which is merely a substitute 
of name. At last Jones (Astragalus 217. 1923) based on this 

number his A. Newberryi X enrekensis . There is no evidence 
given by Jones why this should be regarded as a hybrid. I 
have seen no specimens either of X. Newberryi or of X . enrekensis 
from the Great Salt Lake valley. That the plant is somewhat 
intermediate between the two species is not proof enough that 
it is of hybrid origin. From X. enrekensis it differs in the more 
brightly colored corolla, the less numerous, larger and compara¬ 
tively broader leaflets; from X. Newberryi in the larger acute 
leaflets and the longer peduncles; and from X. Watsonianus 
by the fewer, narrower, acute (not rounded to retuse) leaflets, 
the shorter flower, the shorter calyx-lobes and shorter and less 
curved pod. 

Utah: Lake Point, Jones 1743; Dog Valley, i6go; south¬ 
western Utah, Parry 44 . 

29* Xylophacos mariaxxus Rydberg, sp. nov. Subacaulescent 
perennial, with a cespitose caudex; stems 1-3 dm. long; leaves 
3-7 cm. long, with a slender rachis; stipules ovate or deltoid, 2-4 
mm. long; leaflets 11-19, oval, obovate, or broadly elliptic, 
mostly obtuse, 3-8 mm. long, grayish-strigose; peduncles 2-4 
cm, long; racemes 2-6-flowered; bracts lanceolate, 3 mm. long; 
calyx villous, the tube 8~io mm. long, the teeth subulate, 3 mm, 
long; corolla about 2 cm., rarely 2.5 cm. long, apparently only 
purple-tinged; banner obovate, slightly arcuate; wings shorter, 
the blades oblong, with a broad auricle; keel-petals still shorter, 
the blade broadly lunate, rounded at the apex; pod lance-ovoid, 
15-18 mm. long, 8 mm. broad and deep, moderately arcuate 
throughout, villous but not densely so. 
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Type collected at Marys vale, Utah, June I, 1804, Jones 
315 5 (herb. N. Y. Bot Card.). 

The type was distributed as Astragalus Purshii , but: the 
plant is evidently more closely related to Ah eurekensis , from 
which it differs in the smaller, comparatively broader, obtuse 
leaflets, and the smaller less curved pod. Apparently the same 
plant, but stouter than the type, was collected in flower only 
near Utah Lake by Fremont and distributed as Astragalus 
missouriensis . Dr, Gray changed the determination to A. 
Shortianus minor , to which it is not closely related. 

It is also Astragalus Purslianus X Newberryi Jones (Astra¬ 
galus 216. 1923) mainly, but I do not think it is a hybrid of the 
two, having much smaller flowers than either. The only char¬ 
acter in which it approaches IL Newberryi is the appressed, 
pubescence, but at the same time this is shorter and coarser. 
The specimens from Dugway and Cedar Fort were included 
in Jones’ so-called hybrid. 

Utah: Marysvale, Jones 5355; Cedar City Jones 520a; 
Fish Lake Canon, Garrett 2313; Utah Lake, Fremont 406 , in 
1845; Dugway, Jones , in 1891; Cedar Fort, Jones , in 1896; 
Fish Lake Forest, Eggleston 11108 , 11/jp, ixioq; Ephraim, 
Tidestrom 532 , 104; Homansville, Jones in 1891; Loa Pass, 
3639 g; Soldier Summit 3601 c; Jug town, 5405 c* 

30. Xylophacos eurekensis (M. E. Jones) Rydberg. 
This species resembles X. argophyllus a good deal in habit and 
leaf-form, but the pod is different, being silky villous, though not 
as densely so as in X. Newberryi or X. medius . In this respect it 
resembles more that of X. glareosus , from which, it is most 
easily distinguished by the appressed pubescence of the leaves. 

For many years Jones regarded this as A. glareosus . Upon 
discovering his mistake he substituted the name A, eurekensis 
Jones (Contr. W. Bot. 8: 12, 1898). He did not cite any speci¬ 
men, however, and hence no type locality is given. We might; 
assume that it is Eureka, Utah, where he collected specimens 
in 1891. The sheet of this collection in the Gray Herbarium 
represents a depauperate form, but specimens from Cedar 
Fort, in 1896, show the other extreme of the species. 

Utah: Eureka, Jones , in 1891; Cedar Fort, Jones, in 1896; 
Ephraim, Tidestrom 2083 , 1000. 
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31. Xylophacos Watsonianus (Kuntze) Rydberg. This 
differs from its nearest relatives in the broad leaflets, rounded to 
refuse at the apex, the larger flowers, darker calyx, longer calyx- 
teeth and longer pod, strongly arcuate towards the tip. It was 
originally described as A. eriocarpus S. Wats.; there being an 
older A. eriocarpus , the name was changed to Tragacantha 
Watsoniana Kuntze and Astragalus suturalis Sheldon. Jones 
reduced it to a variety of A. Newberryi using first eriocarpus 
then Watsonianus as varietal names. Jones included in it A. 
candelarius Sheldon, but I think erroneously. He stated (Astra¬ 
galus 217. 1923) that it is “common throughout the Great 

Basin from the base of Wasatch to the Sierras and southward to 
Owen’s Valley and the southern flanks of the Mogollons of 
Arizona. 55 Even if A . candelarius is included, this area is alto¬ 
gether too large. I know it only from the type collection from 
Coyote Mountains, Nevada (apparently West Humboldt 
Mountains). Watson also recorded it from the Trinity and 
East Humboldt Mountains. Stokes’ specimens from Palisades 
may belong here also. 
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Abbott* W. L. Botanical exploration of the Dominican Republic. 
Smithsonian Misc. Coll. 74 5 : 62-63. 1923. 

Ames, O. Additions to the orchid flora of Central America. 
Sched, Orchid. 4 : 1-60. /. 1 + pL 2, 3. 4 My 1923. 

1 genus and 40 species described as new. 

Ames, O* New or noteworthy orchids. Sched. Orchid. 6: 1-99. 
/. T-12. 3 N 1923. 

Many species described as new. 

Ames, O* Notes on New England orchids—I. Spirantlies. 
Rhodora 23 ; 73-85. /. 1-4 + pi. 127-xzg, 28 Ap 1921. 

Ames, 0 * Observations on the capacity of orchids to survive 
in the struggle for existence. Orchid Rev. 30 ; 1-6. Au 1922. 

Ames, O. Seed dispersal in relation to colony formation in 
Goodyera pubescens. Orchid Rev. 29; 105-107. 1921. 

Arthur, J. C. Professor Holway. Mycologia 15 : 242-243. 
15 S 1923. 

[Edward Willet Dorland Holway, born 8 My 1857, died 31 Mr 1923.] 
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Atanasoff, D. A study into the literature on stipple-streak 
and related diseases of potato. Meded. Landbouwh. 26 *: 1 - 
52. 1922. 

Bailey, L. H. The cultivated Brass icas. Gentes Herbarum 
1: 51-108./. 18-49. 18 D 1922. 

4 species and 5 varieties described as new. 

Bailey, L. H. ■ Two species of Hibiscus from China. Gentes 
Herbarum 1: 109-110./. 50. 18 D 1922. 

11 . sinosyriacus and H. paramutabilis described as new* 

Belling, J. On counting chromosomes in pollen-mother cells. 
Am. Nat. 55 : 573-574. N-D 1921. 

Bequaert, J. Ants in their diverse relations to the plant; world. 
Bull. Am. Mus. Nat. Hist. 40 : 333-583. /. 77-/00 + pi. 
26-29 . 20 O 1922. 

Berry, E. W. Tertiary fossil plants from the Dominican Re¬ 
public. Proc. U. S. Nat. Mus. 59 : 117-127. pL 21. 192r. 

10 species described as new. 

Bisby, G- R. Manitoba potato diseases and their control. 
Manitoba Dept. Agr. Ext. Bull 66: 1-19. /. 1-10. Mr 1923. 

Bitter, G. Ein Gattungsbastard zwischen Acaena und Margy - 
ricarpus; Margyracaena , Report Spec. Nov, 17 : 239-243, 
1921. 

X Margyracaena Skottsbergii Bitt., gen. et spec, nov. hybrid. 

Bitter, G. Eine verkannte Hebecladus-AvX. und ihre Bedeuiung 
fur die Stellung der Gattung in der Tribus der Solan me. 
Repert. Spec. Nov. 17 : 246-251, 1921, 

liebecladus propinquus (Miers) Bitt. nov. cowl). 

Bitter, G. Zur Gattung Cacabus Bernh, Repert, Spec, Nov, 
17 : 243-245. 1921. 

Cacabus pusillus described as new species. 

Blake, S. F. Revision of the genera Acanthospcrmum, Flou~ 
rensia, Oyedaea, and Tithonia. Confer. U. S. Nat. Herb. 20: 
383-436. pi. 23. 20 Je 1921. 

Species in Acanlhospermum (3), Flourensia (5), and Oyedaea (3) described 
as new. 

Blakeslee, A. F., & Farnham, M. E. Bottle grafting. Jour. 
Hered. 14 : 171-173./. 13. 31 Jl 1923. (Iliust.) 
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Brandegee, T. S. Plantae Mexicanae purpusianae, XI. Untv. 
Calif. Publ. Bot. 10: 181-188. /. 1. 20 N 1922. 

Many species described as new. 

Britton, N, L. Botanical exploration of Porto Rico and the 
Virgin Islands. Joun N. Y. Bot. Card. 24:93-99. My 1923. 

Chase, A. Visit to European herbaria. .Smithsonian Misc. 
Coll. 74 5 : 80-82./. 82. 1923. 

Coker, W. C.' The Saprolegniaceae, with notes on other water 
molds. 1-201. pL 1-63. Chapel Hill, 1923. 

Cook, M. T. Applied and economic botany for secondary 
schools, i-xx, 1-269. [2d ed.] Philadelphia, 1923. 

Cuenot, L. The heredity of acquired characters. Smithsonian 
Kept. 1921 : 335 ^ 345 * 1923. 

Davidson, A., & Moxley, G. L. Flora of southern California. 
1-452. Los Angeles, 1923. 

Davidson, J. The cascara tree in British Columbia. Canada 
Dept. Interior For. Br. Circ. 13: 1-11. /. 1-8. 1922. 

Rhamnus Purskiana. 

Davis, J. J. Notes on parasitic fungi in Wisconsin, VII-VIIL 
Trans. Wisconsin Acad. Sci. 20: 399-431 + A-E. /. 1-5 + 
pi. 30-32. Ap 1920. 

12 species and 2 combinations described as new. 

Davis, R. L. Flax-stem anatomy in relation to retting. U. S. 
Dept. Agr. Bull. 1185: 1-27./. 1-23. O 1923. 

Dearness, J* The fungi of the Arctic coast of America west of 
.the 1 ooth meridian. Kept. Canad. Arctic Exp. 4 °; 1-24. 
1923. 

10 species and 1 variety described as new. 

Demaree, J. B. Kernel-spot of the pecan and its causes. U. S. 
Dept. Agr. Bull. 1x02: 1-15./. 1-5. 26 S 1922. 

Denniston, R. H. A survey of the larger aquatic plants of Lake 
Mendota. Trans. Wisconsin Acad. Sci. 20 : 495-500. 
/. 1. F 1920, 

Dickson, B. T. Studies concerning mosaic diseases. Mac¬ 
donald Coll. Tech. Bull. 2: 1-1.25. pi. 1-8. Ap 1922. 
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Dixon, H. N* Rhacopilopsis trinitmsis E. G. Britt. & Dixon, 
jour. Bot. 60 : 86-88. Mr 1922. 

Dreschler, C. Some grand nicolous species of 11 elm in Ih os pot 'him; 
I. Jour. Agr. Res. 24 : 641.740. pi. 1-33. 26 My 1923. 

Edgerton, C. W., & Moreland 5 C. C. E ffect of fungi on the 
germination of sugar cane. Louisiana Agr. Exp. St a. Bull. 
169: 1-40. pi. i-q . Ja 1920. 

Elliott, Jf. A. A new Ascochyta disease of cotton. Arkansas 

Agr. Exp. Sta. Bull. 178: 1-18, f. 1 4- pi. 1 . 4. Ap 1922. 

Ascochyta gossipii Syclow. 

Elliott, J. A. Some characters of the southern tuckahoe. 
Mycologia 14 : 222-227. /. 1, 2 + pi. 17,18. 29 J1 1922. 

Evans, A. W. The Chilean species of Metzgeria. Proc. Am. 
Acad. Arts & Sci. 58 : 269-324./. 1-10. Mr 1923. 

M. divaricata and M. epiphylla described as new. 

Evans, A. W. Notes on New England Hepaticae—XVII. 
Rhodora 25 : 74-83. “My ” 24 Ap 1923; 89.98. 20 Je 1923. 

Evans, A. W. Second revised list of New England Hepaticae. 
Rhodora 25 : 192-199. “N” 4 D 1923. 

Eyster, W. H. Scarred endosperm and size inheritance in kernels 
of maize. Missouri Agr. Exp. Sta. Res. Bull. 52: 1-10. 
/. 1-6. J 1 1922. 

Farr, C. H. The psychology of plants. Atlantic Mo. 127 : 
775 ~ 783 - D 1922. 

Fawcett, W. Dr. Anthony Robinson, of Jamaica. Jour. Bot. 
60 : 49-52. F 1922. 

Fawcett, W. Notes on Jamaica plants. Jour. Bot. 59 : 17-19. 
Ja 1921. 

Comocladia troyensis, Ilex flortfera, Ilex vniflora and Maytemm micro- 
carpa, described as new species. 

Francis, W., & Mullin, J, The British Guiana handbook, i-x, 
1-300. Demerara, 1923/ (Illust.) 

Fraser, W. P. Cultures of heteroecious rusts, 1 1920-1921* 
Mycologia 14 : 228-230. 29 J1 1922* 
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Fromme, F. D., & Wltigard, S. A. Blackfire and wildfire of 
tobacco and their control. Virginia Agr. Exp. Sta. Bull. 228: 
1-19.r-p + pL 1,2. Ap 1922. 

Fromme, F. D., & Wingard, S. A, Blackfire or angular-leafspot 
of tobacco. Virginia Agr. Exp. Sta. Tech. Bull. 25: 1-43. 
/. 1-18 + pi. i,2. Ap 1922. 

Garmam, P„, & Stevens, P. L. The genus Septoria presented in 
tabulation with discussion. Trans. Illinois Acad. Sci. 13 : 
176-219. 1920. 

Garrett, A. O. Smuts and rusts of Utah—IV. Mycologia 13 : 
101-110. 26 Mr 1921. 

Graff, P. W. Unreported ferns from Montana. Bull. Torrey 
Club 47 : 125-129. 31 Mr. 1920. 

[Grosvenor,] G. Misdummer wild flowers. Nat. Geog. 42 : 
35-59. pL 1-16. Ja 1922. 

Hagstrom, J. O. Critical researches on the Potamogetons. 
Kungl. Svenska Vetensk. Handl. 55 5 : 1-281. f. 1-119. 1 N 
1916. 

Several species and hybrids described as new. 

Hansen, A. A. Recent Indiana weeds. Proc. Indiana Acad. 
Sci. 38 : 293-295. 1922. 

Hansford, C. G. The Panama disease of bananas. Jamaica 
Dept. Agr. Microbiol. Circ. 1: 1-28. pi. 1-4. 1923. 

Harms, H. Ernest Ule. Ber. Deut. Bot. Gesell. 33 : (52)—(59), 
1915. 

Born 12 Mr 1854, died 15 J 1 1915. 

Harshberger, J. W, Forest distribution in the northern Rocky 
mountains. Science II. 58 : 266. 5 0 1923, 

Harshberger, J. W. The origin of columnar holes in wandering 
dunes. Science II. 57 : 727-728. 22 Je 1923, (Illust.) 

Hawkins, L. A., & Sando, C. E. Effect.of temperature 011,the 
resistance to wounding of certain small fruits and cherries. 
U. S. Dept. Agr. Bull. 830: 1-6. /. 1. 6 Mr 1920. 
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Hendrickson, A. JEL Further experiments in plum pollination. 
California Agr. Exp. Sta. Bull. 352: 247-266. f. 1-4. I> 
1922. 

Hendrickson, A. H. Plum pollination. California Agr. Exp. 
Sta. Bull. 310: 1-28. /. 1-5. J 1 1919. 

[Herrera, A. L.] Cataloga alfabetico de nombres vulgares y 
clentlficos de plantas que existen en Mexico, pp. 33-60, 
61-92, 93-128, 129-156, 157-178. Mexico, 1924-1925. 

Herrera, F. L. Contribution a la flora del Departmento del 
Cuzco [Peru] 1-241. [2d ed.] Cuzco, 1921. 

Hicken, C. M. Evolucidn de las ciencias en la republica Argen- 
■ tlna VII. Los estudios botanicos. Soc. Cien. Argentina 
Cincuentenaria 1872-1922: 1-167. 1923. 

Higgins, B. B. The bacterial spot of pepper. Phytopathology 12: 
501-516. /. 1-5 + pi. 31-32. "N” 18 D 1922. 

Hitchcock, A. S. A botanical reconnaissance in southeastern 
Asia. Smithsonian Kept. 1921:373-380. pi. i-ix. 1923. 

Hitchcock, A. S. The grasses of Hawaii. Mem. Bernice Pauahi 
Bishop. Mus. 8: 101-230. f. 1-108 + pi 31-35. *922. 

Many species described as new. 

Hylander, C. J. A mid-Devonian Callixylon. Am. Jour, SdL 
V. 4 : 315-321./. 1-6. O 1922. 

Kearney, T. H. Self-fertilization and cross-fertilization in pirna 
cotton. U. S. Dept. Agr. Bull. 1134: 1-68. f. 1-4 + pi 
1-7. 26 Ap 1923. 

Killip, E. P. Botanical exploration in Colombia. Smithsonian 
Misc. Coll. 74 5 : 70-79. /. 70-81. 1923. 

Knowlton, F. H. Evolution of geologic climates. Bull, Geoh 
Soc. Am. 30 : 499-556. 1919. 

Koehler, A. The identification of true mahogany, certain 
so-called mahoganies, and some common substitutes. U. S, 
Dept. Agr. Bull. 1050: 1-18. f. 1-13. 12 My 1922, 

Krieger, L. C. C. A sketch of the history of mycological illustra¬ 
tion (higher fungi). Mycologia 14 : 311-331. pi 24-31, 
13 N 1922, 
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Lee, H. A* Action of some fungicides on the citrus-canker 
organism. A progress report. Philipp. Jour. Sci. 17 : 325- 
341. O 1920. 

Lee, H. A. Relation of the age of citrus tissues to the suscepti¬ 
bility to citrus-canker. Philipp. Jour. Sci. 20: 331-341. 
/. j + pi 1-4. Mr 1922. 

Lee, H. A., & SMno, A. Citrus-canker control experiments in 
Japan. Philipp. Jour. Sci. 20: 121-151. /. 1 + pi. 1-4 . 

F1922. 

Leon, H. Una excursion al Pico Turquino. Rev. “ De La Salle ” 
101: 1-12. My-Je 1923. (Illust.) 

Leon, H. Lina excursion botanica a la “Loma del Gato” y sus 
alrededores. Mem. Soc. Cub. Hist. Nat. “Felipe Poey n 
4 : 77-84. 23 F 1922. 

Link, G. K. K., & Meier, F. C. Anthracnose of muskmelons. 
U. S. Dept. Agr. Circ. 217: 1-4. pi. 1 . My 1922. 

Link, G. K. K., & Meier, F. C. Fusarium rot of potatoes. U. S. 
Dept. Agr. Circ. 214: 1-8. pi. I, 2. My 1922. 

Lowe, Co W. The freshwater algae of the Canadian Arctic 
Expedition 1913-1918. Rept. Canad. Arctic Exp. 4 A ; 1-53. 
/. x-6 + pi 1-5. 1923- 

McClelland, T. B. The coffee leaf spot (SiilheUa flavida) in 
Porto Rico. Porto Rico Agr. Exp. Sta. Bull. 28: 1-12. 
pi 1-4. 14 D 1921, 

MacDougal, D. T. Permeability and the increase of volume 
of contents of living and of artificial cells. ' Free. Am. Phil. 
Soc. 62 : 1-25. /. 1. 10 Au 1923. 

McLean, F. T., & Lee, H. A. Pressures required to cause stomatal 
infections with the citrus-canker organism. Philipp. Jour. 
Sci. 20: 309-321./. /, 2. Mr 1922. 

Mains, E. B. Differences in the susceptibility of clover to 
powdery mildew. Proc. Indiana Acad. Sci. 38 : 307-313, 
f, 1. 1922. 
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Mansfeld, R. Simarubaceae, Rhamnaceae. [Plantae Luetzel- 
burgianae brasilienses IV]. Notizbl. Bot. Gart. Berlin 9 : 
39-40. 1 Je 1924. 

Marsh, C. D., Clawson, A. B., & Eggleston, W. W. Baccharis 
pteronioides as a poisonous plant of the southwest. Jour. 
Am. Veterinary Med. Assoc. 57 : 430-434. f. 1, 2. J 1 
1920. 

Martin, J. F., Gravatt, G. F., & Posey, G. B. Treatment of 
ornamental white pines infested with blister rust. U. S. 
Dept. Agr. Circ. 177: 1-20./. 1-12. Au 1921. 

Martin, W. H. Influence of soil moisture and acidity on the 
development of potato scab. Soil. Sci. 16 : 69-73. J 1 1923. 

Martin, W. EL Late blight of potatoes and the weather. New 
Jersey Agr. Exp. Sta. Bull. 384: 1-23. f. 1 , 2 . Ap 1923. 

Maxon, W, R„ The botanical gardens of Jamaica. Smithsonian 
Kept. 1920 : 523-536. pi. 1-20. 1922. 

Meier, F. C., & Link, G. K. EL Bacterial spot of cucumbers. 
U. S. Dept, Agr. Circ. 234: 1-5. pi. 1. Au 1922. 

Meier, F. C., & Link, G. EL K. Potato brown-rot. U. S. Dept. 
Agr. Circ. 281: 1-6. pL 1 , 2. Au 1923. 

Merrill, E. D. New or noteworthy plants XVI, XVII. Philipp. 
Jour. Sci. 17 : 239-323. S 1920; 20: 367-476, Ap 1922, 

Many species described as new. 

Miles, L. E. A new species of Myriangium on pecan. My- 
cologia 14 : 77-80. pi. 14. “Mr” 12 Ap 1922. 

Myriangium tuber culms. 

Nelson, C. Z. Studies in. the North American Opuntia. Trans. 
Illinois Acad. Sci. 12: 119-125. 1919. 

0 , shreveana , 0 . youngi , 0 . seguina and 0. longiglochia described as new 
species. 

Nelson, R. The occurrence of protozoa in plants affected with 
mosaic and related diseases. Michigan Agr. Exp. Sta. 
Tech. Bull. 58: 1-30. /. 1-18. D 1922. 

Ochoterena, I* Las Cact&ceas de Mexico. 1-179. Mexico, 
1922. (Illust.) . 
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Peltier* G. L. A study of the environmental conditions' in¬ 
fluencing the development of stem rust in the absence of 
an alternate host. I. The viability of the tirediniospores 
of Puccinia graminis tritici form III. IL Infection studies 
with Puccinia graminis tritici form III and form IV. Ne¬ 
braska Agr. Exp. Sta. Res. Bull. 22: 1-15. /. 1-3. 1 S 

1922; 25: 1-52. pL 1-12. D 1923. 

Pennell* F. W. Successful botanical expedition to Colombia. 
Bull. Pan American Union 57: 221-232. S 1923. (Illust.) 
Also translated into Spanish: Notabile expediti6n bot&nica a Colombia. 
Bol. Union Panamericana 58 : 545-556. Je 1924. (Other illustrations.) 

Piper, C. V. A study of Allocarya . Contr. U. S. Nat. Herb. 
22: 79-113. 1920. 

Many species described as new, 

Pittier, H. The middle American species of Lonchocarpus. 
Contr. U. S. Nat. Herb. 20: 37-93. /. 1-43 + pi. 1-6. 3 Au 
I9U* 

Many species described as new. 

Pittier, H. New or little known Melastomaceae from Vene¬ 
zuela and Panama. Jour. Washington Acad. Sci. 13: 
384-392. 19 O 1923. 

Chaetolepis sessilis , Tibouchinci br achy anther a, Desmoscelis mollis , Mono - 
chaetum Jahnii , Miconia rufostellulata , Clidemia gracilis and Ossaea tricho- 
calyx described as new species. 

Record, S. J. Bibliography of the woods of the world (exclusive 
of the temperate regions of North America) with emphasis 
on tropical woods. 1-28. New Haven, 1922. 

Record, S. J*, & Garratt, G. A. Cocobolo. Yale Univ. School 
Forestry Bull. 8: 1-42, pi. 1-7. 1923. 

Reddy, C. S., & Brentzel, W. E. Investigations of heat canker 
of flax. U, S. Dept. Agr. Bull. 1120: 1-18. /. 1-4 + pi. 
1-5. 26 O 1922. 

Rickett, EL W. Fertilization in Sphaerocarpos . Ann. Bot. 37: 
225-259. /. 1-3 + pi- 3, 4- Ap 1923. 

Ridgway, R. Some observations on the natural history of Costa 
Rica. Smithsonian Rept. 1921: 303-324. pL 1-5. 1923. 
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Robinson, B* L. The need of monographic activity in American 
botanical taxonomy. Science II. 57 : 307-311. -16 Mr 1923. 

Rock, J. F. The chaulmoogra tree and some related species. 
A survey conducted in Siam, Burma, Assam and Bengal. 
U. S. Dept. Agr. Bull. 1057: 1-29. pi. 1-16. 24 Ap 1922. 

Rosen, Ho R. Septoria glume blotch of wheat. Arkansas Agr. 
Exp. Sta. Bull, 175: 1—17./. 1-4. My 1921. 

Salford, ¥. E. Ant acacias and acacia ants of Mexico and 
Central America. Smithsonian Rept. 1921 : 381-394. 
/. 1-7 + pi 1-15. 1923. 

Salford, W. R. Daturas of the old world and the new. Smith* 
sonian Rept. 1920 : 537-567. f. 1-13 + pi. 1-13. 1922. 

Sargent* C. S. Manual of the trees of North America (exclusive 
of Mexico) 2d ed. i-xxvi, 1-910. f. 1-783. map. Bos¬ 
ton, 1922. 

Schneider, C. Notes on American willows—VIII, IX. jour. 
Arnold Arbor. 1: 211-232. Ap 1920; 2: 1-25. J! 1920. 

Schneider, C. Notes on American willows—XII. Jour. Arnold 
Arbor. 3 : 61-125. O 1921. 

Setcheli, W. A. Cape Cod in its relation to the marine flora of 
New England. Rhodora 24 : 1-11. pi 134. “Ja” 8 My 

1922. 

Simpson, C. T. In lower Florida wilds, i-xv, 1-404. New 
York, 1920. (Must.) 

Simpson, C. T. Out of doors in Florida, i-xii, 1-412. Miami, 

1923. (Must.) 

Soper, E. K., & Osbon, C. C. The occurrence and uses of peat 
in the United States. U. S. Geol. Surv. Bull, 728: 1-207, 
/. 1-32 + pi i~i8. 1922. 

Spegazzini, C. Sobre un hongo uruguayo nuevo, u Boletus 
( Bresadoliopsis ) montivideensis” Speg. Physis 4 : 107-112. 
/. 1-11. 15 My 1918. 

Stakman, E. C. Barberry eradication prevents black rust in 
western Europe. U. S. Dept. Agr. Circ. 269: 1-15,/. 

Ap 1923. 
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Stakman, E. C., Henry, A. W., Curran, G. C., & Christopher, 
W. N. Spores in the upper air. Jour. Agr. Res. 24:599-606. 
pi 1 , 2 . 19 My 1923. 

Standley, P. C. Botanical exploration in Central America. 
Smithsonian Misc. Coll. 74 s : 63-70. /. 62-6g . 1923. 

Tanaka, T. A new feature of bud variation in Citrus . U. S. 
Dept. Agr. Circ. 206: 1-8. Ja 1922. 

Taylor, W. R. A morphological and cytological study of repro¬ 
duction in the genus Acer . Contr. Bot. Lab. Univ. Pennsyl¬ 
vania 5: 112-138. pi. 6~i 1. 1920. 

Tilton, G. H. Fern lover’s companion. 1-239. Melrose, 1922. 
(Must.) 

Tisdale, W. EL The brown-spot of corn with suggestions for its 
control. U. S. Dept. Agr. Farmers Bull. 1124: 1-9. /. 1-4. 
0 1920. 

Transeau, E. N, General botany, i-x, 1-560. Yonkers-on- 
Hudson, 1923. (Must.) 
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INTRODUCTION 

As a group, the yeasts have been regarded primarily as 
typical saprophytes which set up fermentation changes by the 
action of their enzymes upon carbohydrate materials. How¬ 
ever, the classic paper of Metchnikoff (’84) on phagocytosis de¬ 
scribes a yeast parasitic on the crustacean Daphnia , and more 
recently certain yeasts have been found to cause disease in plants. 

Our knowledge of the cytology of the yeasts is based on the 
studies of comparatively few investigators, whose results have 
been to a large extent contradictory. 

My studies have been directed (1) to the morphology and 
phylogenetic relationships of the group of yeasts with slender 
elongated ascospores; and (2) to the cytology of the ascus in 
Nematospora Phaseoli, 

Morphology and phylogenetic relationships' of 
THE GENUS NEMATOSPORA 

The genus Nematospora is one of a series of yeast genera 
which are characterized by long needle-shaped ascospores. This 
series of genera includes Nematospora, Monospora, and Coccidi- 
ascus . Whether such a series represents a phylogenetic unit is 
difficult to determine; but this is strongly suggested by the 

* Contributions from the Department of Botany of Columbia University, 
no. 339. Also to be reprinted as Paper no. 65 from the Department of Plant 
Pathology, Virginia Agricultural Experiment Station. 
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morphological characteristics of these genera. Moreover, the 
similarity of their habitats is very suggestive. 

The genus Nematospora was created by Peglion in 1897, 
when he described the species N. Coryli. This species, according 
to Peglion, multiplies by budding in the cotyledons of hazel 
nuts and upon solid culture media, and produces asci from in¬ 
dividual bud cells. In liquid media budding ceases and a sterile 
mycelium is produced. The asci are cylindrical, 65-70 microns 
long by 6-8 microns wide, and contain eight needle-shaped asco- 
spores arranged in groups of four in each half of the ascus. The 
ascospores are one-celled, 2-3 microns wide by 38-40 microns 
long, and are equipped with a long flagellum-like appendage at 
one end. This appendage disappears during germination and 
the ascospore assumes the form of a short cell that may produce 
buds at both extremities. 

The species N. Lycopersici described by Schneider ( ? I6) from 
tomato fruits, although agreeing with N. Coryli in its most es¬ 
sential characteristics, differs from it in certain respects. In 
N. Lycopersici the asci, according to Schneider, arise from a con¬ 
jugation of two bud ceils, and there is evidence that they may 
develop from single cells, especially in vigorously growing cul¬ 
tures. The ascospores agree in general in their structure and 
method of germination with those of N. Coryli. 

Nowell ( S 17) described what he considered as four further 
species of Nematospora. He designated these as A, B, C } and 
D. Species A and B in my opinion should not be regarded as 
species of Nematospora. They never multiply by budding, ac¬ 
cording to Nowell, and their so-called sporangia contain a very 
large number of spores which show a wide divergence in size and 
other characteristics from the ascospores of Nematospora . As 
Nowell points out, Species B agrees closely with the description 
of Eremothecium Cymbalariae as given by Borzi and Arnaud, 
and I believe he is justified in considering it the same or a very 
closely related species. The agreement is most marked in the 
matter of the number and arrangement of the spores in the so- 
called sporangium. Nowell’s Species C and D bear a very close 
resemblance to the Nematospora species of Peglion and Schneider, 
and in my opinion clearly fall under the genus Nematospora, 
The ascospores are formed in two equal bundles in the opposite 
halves of the ascus. They possess the general characteristics of 
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the ascospores of Nematospora Coryli and N. Lycopersici , in¬ 
cluding the whip-like appendage. In germination the upper 
half of the ascospore (remote from the appendage) takes no 
visible part in the process. Nowell denies the existence of a 
septum at the middle region of the ascospore and yet he states 
that at the time of germination the ascospore wall just below 
its middle region swells into a sphere, from which germination 
takes place. This germination may be in the form of a germ 
tube or in the form of yeast-like budding, depending upon the 
conditions under which the ascospores are germinated. 

The asci in Species C are intercalary in the cells of the hypliae. 
In Species D the asci may be formed by growth of the cells of the 
hyphae, but they are usually produced from single bud cells. 
The ascospores in this species sometimes germinate directly 
into asci. The thailus of Species D is typically yeast-like, where¬ 
as that of Species C is a dichotomously branched mycelium. 

The genera Monospora and Coccidiascus have certain char¬ 
acteristics in common with the genus Nematospora . Monospora 
hicuspidata , *the only species of this genus, was described by 
Metchnikoff (* 84 ) from the body cavity of a Daphnia species, 
where it multiplies as a yeast. Its long cylindrical asci arise 
from the individual yeast cells and contain a single needle- 
shaped ascospore. The germination is like that in Nemato¬ 
spora, that is, a chain of yeast cells is produced from the middle 
region of the ascospore. The ascospores are apparently one- 
celled. 

Coccidiascus Legeri multiplies by ordinary yeast budding and 
lives as a parasite in the intestinal cells of Drosophila funebris. 
The banana-shaped asci apparently arise from the conjugation 
of two yeast cells, and contain eight needle-shaped ascospores 

* This specific name was written, apparently through inadvertence, as 
Monospora cuspidata Metchn. by Zopf (Die Pilze, 1890) and the error has 
been perpetuated by Lindner, Saccardo, and others down to Guilliermond 
and Tanner (*20), It is explicitly stated by Metchnikoff (* 84 , p. 181) that he 
adopted the specific name hicuspidata because of the fact that the spores are 
pointed at both ends, and this original form of the name is confirmed by 
Madame Olga Metchnikoff in her biography of her husband, both in the 
French edition and in her English translation (London, 1921). As this is 
the sole species of the genus, there could be no valid excuse for changing the 
specific name. MetchnikofFs generic name is antedated by the algal genus 
Monospora Solier (1845) of the Ceramiaceae, but even in that genus no specific 
name resembling hicuspidata is recorded, editor. 
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arranged side by side in a single group. The ascospores of this 
species, like those of Monospora bicuspid ata, are one-celled and 
without an appendage. 

Other organisms that resemble Nematospora in one or more 
points are Eremothecium Cymbalariae Bora (’88) with slender 
spores arranged in two opposite bundles in the so-called sporan¬ 
gium; Protascus subuliformis Dangeard (’OS) with long slender 
spores, and a somewhat similar arrangement in the so-called 
sporangium; Endomyces capsularis Schidnning (’ 03 ) with asci 
formed intercalary in the mycelium, and ascospores that ger¬ 
minate either by budding or by sending out a germ tube, or, 
under special conditions, by producing an asciis direct; and En¬ 
domyces javanensis Klocker (’ 09 ) with asci that seem to form 
indifferently from yeast cells or at the expense of some cell in 
the mycelium, and ascospores that germinate either by budding 
or by forming a germ tube. 

Five species of Nematospora have been described, namely, 
N. Coryli Peglion, N. Lycopersici Schneider, N. Species C and I) 
Nowell, and N. Phaseoli Wingard. These species show a re¬ 
markably close similarity in all their morphological character¬ 
istics, and the few minor differences that exist may fall well 
within the limits of the variations of species. In the genus 
Monospora, with the species M. bicuspidata Metchnikoff, and in 
the genus Coccidiascus , with the species C. Legeri Chatton, one 
finds forms that are very similar, both in their yeast-like develop¬ 
ment and in the character of ascospores produced. I am, there¬ 
fore, convinced that these genera as noted are closely related to 
the genus Nematospora . 

The genera Protascus and Eremothecium bear some resem¬ 
blance to the genus Nematospora , but they must be studied more 
critically before one can be justified in making a definite state¬ 
ment as to their taxonomic position. 

We are now confronted with the question as to whether the 
genus Nematospora should be referred to the Saccharomycetes . 
Peglion (’ 97 , ’01) in establishing the genus, did not hesitate to 
assign it to the Saccharomycetes. Hansen (’ 04 ) however, placed it 
with the genus Monospora , and considered both genera as 
doubtful Saccharomycetes. Schneider agrees with Peglion as to 
the relationships of the genus; Nowell, on the other hand, regards 
the fruiting body of Nematospora as a sporangium, and for that 
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reason states that the genus should not be referred to the Sac- 
1 charomycetes . Guilliermond (*12) places the genera Nemato¬ 
spora , Monospora , and Coccidiascus in the fifth group of his clas¬ 
sification of the Saccharomycetes , and designates them as budding 
yeasts with uncertain affinities. 

My cytological studies of Nematospora Phaseoli show that 
its spore bearing body is undoubtedly an ascus. It seems, 
therefore, that Nowell’s argument against placing the genus 
under the Saccharomycetes may be disregarded. Furthermore, 
practically all of the characteristics of Nematospora find paral¬ 
lels in one or more genera of the Saccharomycetes. I thoroughly 
agree, then, with Guilliermond in referring the genera Nemato¬ 
spora , Monospora and Coccidiascus to the Saccharomycetes . 

Morphological studies on Nematospora Phaseoli . 

My own observations confirm the general conclusions just in¬ 
dicated as to the characters and relationships of this group of 
yeast-like genera. 

As previously described (Wingard, ? 22) Nematospora Phaseoli 
was isolated from diseased Lima beans ( Phaseolus lunatus) from 
eastern Virginia in 1921. A number of isolations have been 
made from Lima beans from different parts of Virginia and some 
of these isolations have been maintained in pure culture for 
more than three years. Monospore cultures were obtained by 
the use of the Barber pipette, and all reasonable precautions 
have been taken to keep the cultures pure. 

Methods 

Beer wort agar* has been most generally used in my culture 
studies of Nematospora Phaseoli . For poured plates and slants 
10 to 15 cc, of this medium were employed. In the study of 
giant colonies 50 cc. were placed in 150 cc. Erlenmeyer flasks. 
The vegetable slants were cut out with a three-eighths inch cork 

* Beer wort agar is prepared as follows: Soak 200 grams of crushed malt in a 
liter of cold water and slowly heat to a temperature of 6o° C. Shake once in 
a while and after 45 minutes add 4 grams of hops; boil for an hour and filter. 
Add distilled water to make the filtrate up to a liter and then add 15 grams 
of agar agar, and gradually bring it into solution. Filter, and sterilize in 
autoclave at 15 pounds pressure for 20 minutes. The beer wort is the same 
as the above minus agar agar. 
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borer. All vegetable material was sterilized in the autoclave at 
15 pounds for 20 to 30 minutes, with the exception of tomato 
fruits which were used uncooked. 

Beer wort agar and fresh slants of garden beet, sweet potato, 
Irish potato, turnip, radish, carrot, parsnip, and green snap 
bean pods are very favorable media for both vegetative growth 
and ascospore formation. Sliced ripe tomato gives a fairly 
good growth. Whey agar, beef peptone agar, Czapek agar, 
corn meal agar, and Pfeffer’s nutrient solution, with or without 
sugar, plus 1.5 per cent agar are very poor media. Of the liquids 
tested, beer wort, tap water and distilled water were found to 
give the best development. Pfeffer’s nutrient solution gave no 
growth at all. 

The vegetative phase of this species is typically yeast-like as 
a rule, but under certain conditions a mycelium is produced. 

On beer wort agar plates at a temperature of 28 to 30° G., the 
colonies appear in 36 to 48 hours. They are convex, circular, 
with entire margins and smooth surface, opaque, dull. The 
internal structure is finely granular. The colony is cream colored 
at first but gradually turns brown with age. The maximum di¬ 
ameter of the colony is about 18 mm. and is attained in four to 
seven days. Asci and ascospores are produced in great numbers 
in 48 to 72 hours. After about a week the colony becomes sur¬ 
rounded by a border of mycelial growth, resulting from the ger¬ 
mination of ascospores within the colony. 

On beer wort agar slants, growth is abundant, slightly fili¬ 
form in appearance, raised, dull, cream colored, opaque, con¬ 
toured, with a butyrous consistency. The entire slant is covered 
in about a week. Mycelial branches develop on the sides of the 
test tube surrounding the margin, of the slant. Giant colonies, 
grown on 50 cc, lots of beer wort agar in 150 cc. Erlenmeyer 
flasks, attain a diameter of 75 mm. in 30 days. 

Growth in liquids is not so abundant as it is on solid media. 
In beer wort (solution) the growth is fairly slow but may ap¬ 
parently take place either on the surface or at the bottom of the 
liquid. In some cases a ring is formed on the sides of the test 
tube just at the surface of the liquid and the least jar is sufficient 
to cause the cells to settle to the bottom of the tube. In other 
cases the growth apparently takes place at the bottom of the 
tube, no development being visible at the surface of the solution. 
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The growth In beer wort is typically yeast-like, but occasionally 
short mycelial filaments can be found. Practically no asci and 
ascospores are developed. 

In distilled water and also in tap water, a flocculent growth Is 
made at the bottom of the liquid. This is composed almost 
entirely of mycelial filaments. Some are sterile and only rarely 
septate, while others are septate and bear intercalary asci which 
contain ascospores. The growth in very dilute beer wort is very- 
similar to that in distilled water, but more yeast cells are pro¬ 
duced than in the latter. 

The organism produces a distinct alcoholic odor when grown 
in beer wort, and on beer wort agar and also on the vegetable 
media mentioned above. 

The yeast cells multiply by budding, and it is not uncommon 
to see fifteen to twenty cells still attached to each other. The 
cells vary from a small ellipsoid type to large oval ones. The 
ellipsoidal cells measure from 5 to 14 microns by 2 to 10 microns 
and predominate in young cultures. The spherical cells measure 
from 10 to 20 microns in diameter and are very numerous in old 
cultures. They develop from the small ellipsoidal cells, and 
correspond to the arthrospores of Schneider. 

Asci and ascospores are produced in great numbers in the 
cotyledons of Lima beans and also in favorable culture media 
such as beer wort agar or slants made from sweet potato, garden 
beet, etc. The asci arise from individual bud cells. They are 
cylindrical with rounded ends, 60-85 microns by 10-12 microns; 
ascospores eight, in two groups of four, 40-46 microns by 
2,5-3 microns, slender, 1-septate, slightly ridged at septum, 
apex acute, base extended into a slender non-motile appendage 
about one and one-fourth times the length of the ascospore. In 
old cultures and sometimes under other conditions less than 
eight ascospores are formed in the asci. 

Temperature relations 

The minimum temperature for the growth of N. Phaseoli on 
beer wort agar is about 15 0 C»; the optimum, 25 to 30° C; and 
the maximum, 40° G. The minimum temperature for ascospore 
formation is about 18 0 C.; the optimum, 25 to 30° C.; and the 
maximum, 34 0 C. Cultures grown at a temperature of 35 to 
37.5 0 C. produce a fine type of yeast from the standpoint of its 
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budding. These cultures lose their spore-forming power if sub¬ 
jected to this temperature for a very long time. The same thing 
occurs when a culture is left too long before being transferred to 
fresh media. Two of my cultures were allowed to go for about 
a month on beer wort agar slants before being transferred. They 
lost the power to form spores in that short time. These cultures 
have been grown on various media for the last two years but not 
a single spore has been observed. They produce mycelium 
under the conditions described above, but they multiply pri¬ 
marily by budding as true yeasts. 

Pathogenic yeasts 

The discovery of parasitism among the yeasts should perhaps 
be credited to the French physician, Dr. Maurice Raynaud ( J 69 ), 
who described and figured a yeast like organism, which he com¬ 
pares with Oidium albicans and Saccharomyces Cerevisiae , as 
regularly found in connection with the malady called black 
tongue. Raynaud raised the question as to whether the yeast 
actually caused the hypertrophy, but expressed the opinion that 
the latter merely furnished a condition favorable for the growth 
of the parasite. It is probably the same organism which was de¬ 
scribed as Saccharomyces linguae-pilosae by Lucet ( ? 01) in an 
account of this disease. According to Gu6guen ( 5 09 ) and 
Thaon (’ 09 ), this yeast acts only in association with Oospora 
lingualis. There is said to be a symbiotic association between 
these two organisms. 

Metchnikoff ( ? 84 ) in the paper referred to above, reported the 
discovery of the yeast Monospora bicuspidata in the body cavi ty 
of a crustacean (. Daphnia ) causing a typically diseased condition. 
The transparency of this crustacean enabled Metchnikoff to 
follow with great accuracy the interrelation of host and parasite, 
and the entire process of infection. He thus made the memor¬ 
able discovery of phagocytosis which has since played such, an 
important role in medical science. 

Since the appearance of Metchnikoffs report, numerous 
other yeasts and yeast-like fungi have been reported as parasites 
on both man and animals. Endomyces albicans , according to 
Guillierrnond (T2), lias been found to produce lesions in man. 
It is now supposed to be the causal, agent of the disease known 
as thrush, and this or a similar organism has also been found in 
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lung infections by Simon ( J 17 ), Bircli-Hirchfeld ( f 75 ) and 
Castellani ( J 13 ). Ashford (’IS) in studying the etiology of the 
disease known as sprue has announced the constant presence of 
a yeast like organism in the digestive tract. He thus confirms and 
extends the results of Bahr ( ? 14 ), Kohlbrugge 001 ), Le Dan tec 
008 ) and others, all of whom had previously isolated fungi of 
the Oidium albicans type from sprue patients. Ashford’s or¬ 
ganism was named Parasaccharomyces Ashfordi by Anderson 
017 ) who also isolated another species, similar in physiologic 
properties, but differing in morphologic characteristics. The 
yeast-like organism, Cryptococcus farciminosus , discovered by 
Rivolta 073 ) and more thoroughly studied by Rivolta and 
Micellone ( ? 83 ) as the cause of farcy or African glanders in horses 
and mules, has been discussed by several other investigators in 
southern Europe and Japan. 

A number of yeasts have been described in tumors of various 
kinds. One of the most characteristic of these is the yeast 
Saccharomyces subcutaneus tumefaciens , described by Curtis 
096 ) from a tumor of the hip and also from a lumbar abscess in 
man. Saccharomyces parasitaris was described by Trabut 091 ) 
from the grasshopper Acridium perigrimim upon which it is a 
parasite. The yeast Coccidiascus Legeri was described by Chat- 
ton 013 ) as an active parasite in Drosophila f itnebris. Crypto¬ 
coccus Anobii was discovered by Escherich 000 ) i n the cells of 
the intestinal wall of the larva of Anobium paniceum . Sac¬ 
charomyces apiculatus parasiticus has been described by Lindner 
095 ) from the body of Aspidiotus nerii , and a very .similar species 
causes a fatal disease among caterpillars. Saccharomycopsis 
guttulatus has been studied by Buscalioni 096 ) and Wilhelmi 
098 ). It seems to live as a true parasite in the intestinal canal 
of birds, reptiles, and mammals. These cases may serve to give 
a general conception of the pathogenicity of yeasts and yeast¬ 
like fungi in relation to animals. A somewhat extended re¬ 
view of the earlier work in this field is to be found in a paper 
by Vuillemin 00 !)* 

Peglion 0 ^ 7 ) was the first to report a parasitic yeast on 
plants. He described a yeast from diseased hazel nuts in 
I taly, and created the genus Nematospora, species Coryli , for it. 
Schneider ( J 16 ) described a second species of this genus, Nema¬ 
tospora Lycopersici , from diseased tomato fruits in California. 
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Nowell ( J 15 ) isolated four fungi from diseased cotton bolls in the 
British West Indies during* the seasons of 1915 and 1916. These 
fungi were described by Nowell ( s 17 ), and designated as Species 
A, B t C, and D. He considered them as closely related forms 
and states that Species C and D are clearly related to the 
Nematospora species described by Peglion and Schneider, Ac¬ 
cording to Nowell ( ? 17 ), M. S, F. Ashby, sometime microbiologist 
in the Jamaica Department of Agriculture, independently dis¬ 
covered Species A and B in cotton bolls in Jamaica; and Bartlett 
( ? 07 ), Government botanist in British Guiana, obtained Species 
A from cotton bolls, and probably saw the spores of Species C 
or D in that country in 1907. 

Eremothecium Cymbalariae , a fungus considered by Nowell 
as agreeing exactly with his Species B, was described by Borzi 
( s 88) in Italy as a parasite on the capsules of Linaria Cymba - 
laria . This fungus was redescribed by Arnaud (*I 3 ) in France 
as a parasite on the fruits of Cachrys laevigata. It should be 
noted at this point that Arnaud described and figured two types 
of fruiting bodies and spores from his cultures. His macro¬ 
sporangia and macrospores closely resemble the asci and asco- 
spores of Peglion’s Nematospora Coryli . He no doubt had a 
mixed culture. 

Nematospora Phaseoli was discovered by the writer (* 22 ) in 
diseased Lima beans from eastern Virginia in 1921, and since that 
time it has been found to occur more or less generally in fourteen 
Virginia counties. It has been found once in Lima beans from 
Tennessee and several times in Lima beans from Alabama. 
Anderson (* 24 ) also found this species in Lima beans in Illinois 
in 1923. The frequency, therefore, with which this species is 
found In Virginia and Alabama indicates that it is of rather gen¬ 
eral occurrence in those states; and It is believed that a more 
careful survey will reveal Its presence in. other Southern States. 

The several species of Nematospora and Nematospora-! ike 
fungi have now been found In the fruits of a considerable variety 
of plants. The hosts as reported thus far are shown in Table 1. 

The leguminous plants are predominant in the list, and with 
the exception of cotton and tomato are the most important from 
an economic standpoint. My studies Indicate that the small 
Lima or Sieva bean is the most susceptible host for Nematospora 
Phaseoli. The larger types of Lima beans are susceptible but, 
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as a rale, the infection is less severe. Infection of Bird-eye beans, 
Black-eye cowpeas and sweet potato has been observed but once. 
It should be noted, nevertheless, that the Bird-eye bean and 
cowpea seed showed a high percentage of typical infection and 
the sweet potato showed an abundant growth of the yeast. No 
difficulty was experienced in isolating Nematospora from these 
specimens. In pure culture these forms appear to be identical 
with that from the Lima bean. 


Table i.—Host plants of Nematospora and Nematospora -like fungi 
Host Pathogen 

Corylus avellana (Hazel bush)., .N. Coryli Peglion 

Lycopersicutn esculentum (Tomato)_, . N. Lycopersici Schneider 

Lycopersicum esculentum (Tomato).Species A, B, D, Nowell 

Phaseolus lunatus (Lima bean).,. .N. Phaseoli Wingard 

Phaseolus lunatus (Lima bean).... .Species D, Nowell 

Phaseolus vulgaris (French bean).Species D, Nowell 

Phaseolus vulgaris (Bird-eye bean).N. Phaseoli Wingard 

Ipomoea Batatas (Sweet potato).N. Phaseoli Wingard 

Vigna catjang (Rounceval cowpea).......Species A, D, Nowell 

Vigna sinensis (Black-eye cowpea).N. Phaseoli Wingard 

Dolichos Lablab (Bonavist).Species D, Nowell 

Canavalia gladiata (Sword bean).Species D, Nowell 

Crotalaria retusa.Species D, Nowell 

Crotalaria juncea (Sunn hemp).Species D, Nowell 

Tephrosia spp.Species D, Nowell 

Indigofera spp.Species D, Nowell 

Cassia spp.. . .....Species D, Nowell 

Gossypiuin spp. 

(Annual & perennial cottons).... .Species A, R, C, D, Nowell 

Ricinus communis (Castor oil bean).Species D, Nowell 

Jatropha urens . ...... Species D, Nowell 

Momordica charantia (Coolie pepper).., . .Species D, Nowell 

Asclepias curassavica. ....Species I), Nowell 

Citrus sinensis (Sweet orange).. .Species D, Nowell 

Linaria Cymbalaria.Eremothecium Cymbalariae Borzi 

Cachrys laevigata ....... .Eremothecium Cymbalariae Borzi 

Cachrys laevigata ...... .N. Coryli Peglion (?) 


Severity of infection and economic importance 

As shown in the table above, the fungi of the Nematospora 
type are capable of infecting the fruits of a wide range of plants. 
A brief summary of the reports given by various authors shows 
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the economic importance of these diseases. Peglion, for in¬ 
stance, states that he examined a large number of hazel nuts in 
Italy during the seasons of 1897 and 1901 and a fairly high per¬ 
centage of spoiled nuts was found. He reports one case in 
which 25 per cent of the nuts were spoiled. Schneider had no 
opportunity to determine the extent of injury on tomato fruits 
because he was uncertain as to the source of the affected fruits. 
Nowell, on the other hand, finds Nematospora infection fairly 
common on tomatoes in the British West Indies. There is 
evidence, therefore, that infection is not uncommon on tomatoes 
in the tropics. The results of Nowell’s studies show also that 
the Nematospora diseases are of considerable economic impor¬ 
tance on the fruits of many other plants in the British West 
Indies. The losses in the case of cotton often run as high as 
20 per cent in the early picking season and increase to almost 
100 per cent for the late picking season. Nowell states, how¬ 
ever, that the prevalence of infection is much greater in some 
islands than in others, and much greater in some seasons than in 
others. 

My observations have been limited to cases of infection of 
Lima beans ( Phaseolus lunatus ), Bird-eye beans (. Phaseolus 
vulgaris) , Black-eye cowpeas (Vigna sinensis ), and sweet potato 
(IpomoeaBatatas) . Of these hosts, the small Lima or Sieva bean 
is the most severely affected. Infection of the large seeded va¬ 
rieties of Lima beans is, as a rule, slight as compared with that 
of the Sieva type with small seed. Cases of infection range from 
those in which only small spots are produced to those extreme 
cases in which the entire seed is involved. In York County, 
Virginia, where the disease is most common, severahgrowers have 
experienced such heavy losses that they no longer attempt to 
grow the Sieva bean. Losses have been found to range from a 
trace to 90 per cent of the crop, but, as a rule, they do not exceed 
10 to 20 per cent. Although infection is slight during the early 
part of the season, it becomes very severe during August and 
September. 

My observations of infection on the other hosts named above 
have been too limited to justify any definite estimate of the 
losses sustained, but the cases observed indicate that these hosts 
are subject to severe injury. It seems that the underground 
habitat of the sweet potato should protect it against infection 
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iii the field, but Nematospora may prove capable of producing a 
storage rot. Its luxuriant growth on sliced sweet potato suggests 
this as a possibility, but whether this actually is the case remains 
at present only a matter of conjecture. When one takes into 
consideration the wide range of its distribution and the large 
number of hosts, together with the severity of infection, Nema¬ 
tospora must be recognized as a parasite of considerable economic 
importance. 


Infection studies 

Peglion obtained no decisive results in inoculating the mature 
cotyledons of hazel nuts with Nematospora Coryli , Schneider 
apparently made no inoculations on tomato fruits with Nemato¬ 
spora Lycopersici. Nowell made a number of inoculations on 
green cotton bolls with Nematospora (Species D), and succeeded 
in getting infection when the bolls were punctured with a needle 
which had been previously dipped into an agar culture of the 
organism. 

Infection with Nematospora Phaseoli has been obtained re¬ 
peatedly on Lima beans of the small Sieva type under both 
greenhouse and field conditions. Atomizing the young pods 
with an aqueous suspension of the organism failed to produce in¬ 
fection. Negative results were also obtained when uninjured 
pods were smeared with a pure culture of the organism; but in¬ 
fection was readily produced in the seed when the pods were 
punctured with a fine needle, previously dipped into a pure cul¬ 
ture of the yeast. The pods were carefully washed with a 1 to 
1000 bichloride solution and allowed to dry before being punc¬ 
tured, Inoculations made in this manner resulted in infections 
that closely resemble those that occur under natural conditions. 
The characteristic symptoms were evident within two to three 
days after inoculation, and were quite conspicuous within seven 
to ten days. 

Similar inoculations failed to produce infection of garden 
beans (Phaseolus vulgaris). Tomato fruits growing in the 
greenhouse were also inoculated but no infection occurred. It 
was found, however, that ascospores were formed in the fruits 
that were allowed to become thoroughly ripe. The sliced ripe 
fruits make a fairly good medium for the growth of the organism. 
Inoculations were made on another series of green tomato fruits 
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growing In the greenhouse. Three species of Nematospom were 
employed In this experiment; namely, N. Phaseoli from Lima 
bean, N. Sp. D, Nowell, from cotton, and N. Sp . I), Nowell, 
from tomato. Eighteen fruits were inoculated, six with each 
culture; and each fruit was punctured at six different points, 
making a total of thirty-six inoculations with each species. 

These fruits -were examined as soon as they were thoroughly 
ripe, but the organism was found in only one of them. This 
proved to be one of those that had been inoculated with Sp. D, 
Nowell, from tomato. The puncture had healed over, but in a 
small area near the surface of the fruit the organism was still 
present. The other punctures appeared the same as those in 
the controls. The temperature, which is no doubt an important 
factor in infection, was lower in the greenhouse than it usually 
is in the field during the summer months and this probably had 
some influence on the results obtained. 

The role of insects in infection 

Peglion states that Nematospom lesions on young hazel nuts 
are mostly near the micropyle, and expresses the opinion that 
the parasite enters by way of the style before the pericarp 
becomes woody. This may be true but the type of lesion de¬ 
scribed by him on the cotyledons of the hazel nut strongly sug¬ 
gests insect punctures as the portal of entry. Nowell (* 17 , *20) 
and his associates have found that Nematospom infection in 
cotton bolls and the fruits of many other plants is accomplished 
only by the punctures of certain insects; namely, the cotton 
stainer (. Dysdercus delauneyi ), the green bug (Nezara viridula), 
the leaf-footed tomato bug { Leptoglossiis balteatus) , and the red 
tomato bug (. Phthia picta). The first two are the most im¬ 
portant. 

Natural infection of Lima beans and cowpeas with Nema - 
tospora Phaseoli in my experience is apparently entirely de¬ 
pendent upon the puncture of the green bug (, Nezara hilaris *). 
This insect Is always present wherever infection occurs, and the 
lesions on the cotyledons always develop around its punctures. 
The severity of infection depends directly upon the number of 
insects present; and this fact, together with high temperature, 

* Specimens of this insect were identified by Dr. Herbert Osborn of Ohio 
State University in 1923, 
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explains why the percentage of infection is so high during the 
latter part of the season. 

Nezara viridula , an insect almost indistinguishable from 
Nezara hilaris , feeds upon pecans in the Southern States and 
produces a disease known as kernel-spot. The lesions of this 
disease are so similar to those of Nematospora infections on the 
fruits of other plants that the writer at one time was of the 
opinion that perhaps Nematospora was associated with the kernel- 
spot disease. The fact, too, that kernel-spot is most severe in 
groves where cowpeas are grown as a cover crop supports this 
view. With these facts in mind, several lots of affected pecans 
from Georgia were examined but Nematospora was not found. 
Platings were also made from some of the most typical lesions, 
but Nematospora failed to develop. 

Insects as carriers of infection 

The cotton stainer (. Dysdercus delauneyi ), the green bugs 
(Nezara viridula and Nezara hilaris ), the leaf-footed tomato bug 
(Leptoglossus balteatus ), and the red tomato bug ( Phthia picta) 
are so closely associated with Nematospora infection on the 
various hosts that they appear to be carriers of infection. To 
test this point, Nowell collected Dysdercus delauneyi , Nezara 
viridula , Leptoglossus balteatus and Phthia picta from fields where 
Nematospora infection was common on cotton and placed them 
on caged plants with healthy bolls. The punctures made by 
these insects into the caged bolls resulted in typical Nematospora 
infection in the majority of cases, and an examination revealed 
the presence of the organism. According to Nowell, Edessa 
meditabunda also feeds on cotton bolls and the fruits of many 
other plants in the British West Indies, but he has never suc¬ 
ceeded in getting infection from its punctures on caged plants. 

I have conducted similar experiments with Nezara hilaris . 
Specimens of this insect were collected from gardens where 
Nematospora infection was present on Lima beans and were 
transferred to another section and placed on caged plants with 
disease-free pods. The pods on these plants when examined 
two weeks later showed numerous punctures and the punctured 
seed showed typical infection. The organism was readily found 
in the lesions around the punctures. 

These results indicate that Nematospora is carried by the 
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above named insects, but whether it is carried internally or ex¬ 
ternally remains to be determined. Nowell has attempted to 
isolate it from Dysdercus delauneyi and Nezara viridula but with¬ 
out success, and I have had the same experience with Nezara 
hilaris. Other yeasts and yeast-like fungi are very readily 
obtained from this insect, but I have consistently failed to isolate 
Nematospora Phaseoli. I am inclined, nervertheless, to believe 
that these insects are themselves infected with the organism. 
The negative results obtained thus far are very probably due to 
improper technique. 

The relation of host to parasite 

Infection is apparently restricted to the fruits of the several 
hosts of Nematospora , not a single case being reported as yet 
where any other portion of the plant is affected. This suggests 
that infection is dependent upon the presence of an abundant 
supply of available carbohydrates, such as is found in fruits and 
in the fleshy cotyledons of certain seeds. 

My studies of Nematospora Phaseoli have shown that in¬ 
fection may occur at any time during the development of the 
Lima bean seed, but in order to cause much injury it must take 
place before the seed is half grown. In case of early infection 
the seed may either be killed outright or only severely stunted 
in its development. If infection occurs near maturity only 
small lesions are produced on the cotyledons and the seed is not 
materially injured. In the majority of cases the testa remains 
intact and the affected region is wrinkled, somewhat sunken and 
of a dark-brown color. In rare cases the testa is ruptured at the 
point of infection and a crater-like lesion is produced on the 
surface of the cotyledon. The affected tissues are collapsed, 
grayish-brown in color and granular in texture. The cells in 
the affected region apparently are low in starch content. 

Cytology of the yeasts 

Although our knowledge of the cytology of the yeasts has 
been greatly advanced during the last quarter of a century, it Is 
still on a rather unsettled basis. The much discussed problem 
as to whether or not yeast cells possess a typical nucleus has 
finally been answered in the affirmative, but beyond this point 
our knowledge is quite vague. There is, however, considerable 
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divergence in this respect between the widely different groups 
now included under the general conception of the yeasts. Of 
these groups, the cytology of that of Schizosaccharomyces is most 
completely understood. 

The exact method of nuclear division may be said to be a 
matter of dispute for all yeasts. Some investigators contend 
that it is always amitotic; others are of the opinion that it is 
amitotic at the time of budding and mitotic in the ascus during 
ascospore formation; while still others contend that it is mitotic 
for both processes. Furthermore, such points as the type of 
spindle, presence or absence of astral rays, centrosomes, chro¬ 
mosomes, etc., for most yeasts remain as yet practically un¬ 
touched. Then, too, our knowledge of the nuclear phenomena 
involved in the origin of the ascus and the manner of ascospore 
formation cannot be regarded as settled yet for any single yeast. 

Presence of a nucleus 

Following the discovery of the cell nucleus by Robert Brown 
in 1831 and Meyen in 1826 , and the development of the concep¬ 
tion of protoplasm by Von Mohl in 1846 , and others, the cellular 
make-up of the common brewers' yeast (Saccharomyces Cere - 
visiae) was an object of considerable study, particularly as to 
whether its cells have a nucleus. We can recognize in this con¬ 
nection two groups of observers: ( 1 ) those who, like Nageli ( J 44), 
Schleiden (*49), Schmitz (*79), Strasburger (*84, p. 158 ,/. 77 ), 
Zalewski (’ 86 ), Hansen ( ? S 6 ), Zacharias (’87), Moeller ( ? 92, J 93), 
Janssens and Le Blanc (’98), Dangeard ( J 93, *94), Buscalioni 
096), Maffucci and Sirleo 095), Hofmeister (WO, Bouin 098), 
Errera 098), and HIrschbruch 002), reported as nuclei granules 
or bodies in various positions in the yeast cell; and ( 2 ) those who, 
like Krasser (’85), Hieronymus ( ? 93), Stecks 6 n (’ 01 ), and Wager 
and Peniston (TO), reported chromatic granules or other aber¬ 
rant structures as substitutes for the nucleus. Brucke 098), 
Raum 091), and Macallum ( 5 95) denied the existence of nuclei 
in the cells of brewers' yeast. The more recent studies of 
Guilliermond 002), Swellengrebel (W5), Fuhrmann (’06), and 
others have shown that the yeast nucleus in all of its general 
characteristics is comparable to that of the higher fungi. 
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Division of the nucleus 

On the question, as to whether the reproduction of the yeast 
nucleus is by direct or indirect division, we can again distinguish, 
as noted above, several classes of contentions in the literature; 
(1) those of Dangeard, Hofmeister and others, who hold that 
nuclear division is direct at the time of budding; (2) those of 
Janssens and Le Blanc, and Bouin, who hold that it may be either 
direct or indirect for budding, but is always indirect for asco- 
spore formation; ( 3 ) those of Swellengrebel, and Fuhrmann, who 
hold that it is indirect for budding; ( 4 ) those of Hirschbruch, “who 
holds that it is indirect for both budding and ascospore formation; 
( 5 ) those of Wager and Peniston, and Kohl (’07), who hold that 
it is direct in both budding and ascospore formation; and ( 6 ) 
those of Guilliermond, and Buscalioni, who contend that it is 
direct for budding and indirect for ascospore formation. 


Existence and number of chromosomes 

Wager (*98) studied nuclear division in the asci of Saccharo - 
myces Cerevisiae , S. Ludwigii, and S, pastorianus, and observed 
deeply stained granules which he was inclined to call chromo¬ 
somes ; but in 1910 he and Peniston, after repeating these studies, 
make the following statement: “We are not now inclined to lay 
any stress upon the suggestion (Wager, 1898 ) that the chromatic 
granules are chromosomes. The whole process appears to be 
one of direct division or fragmentation, in which nothing in the 
nature of a spindle figure or definite chromosomes can be ob¬ 
served.” 

Swellengrebel (’05) studying the nuclei of compressed yeast 
cells (S. Cerevisiae) at the time of budding, gives the chromo¬ 
some number as four. He describes what; he calls an achromatic 
spindle and what he considered to be centrosomes. The four 
chromosomes arrange themselves on the equator in the form of 
a ring while the linin is being transformed into the spindle. 
The chromosomes divide and four pass to each pole of the spindle 
where the two daughter nuclei are reconstructed. Fuhrmann 
CO 6) a few months later, confirmed SwellengrebeFs results. He 
studied nuclear division in the budding cell of 5 * ellipsoideus , 
He reports the existence of an achromatic spindle with a centre- 
some at each pole. He also gives the chromosome number as 
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four, and states that these divide, giving four daughter chromo¬ 
somes for each of the daughter nuclei. 

Guilliermond (’ 17 ) reported the results of his studies on the 
nuclear division in the ascus of Schizosaccharomyces octosporus. 
He states that this species is much more favorable for cytological 
study than other yeasts. He was able to demonstrate chromo¬ 
somes and an achromatic spindle with centrosomes but found 
-the chromosomes too small to permit of an accurate count; 
nevertheless, he figures about four or five passing to each pole 
of the spindle during the late anaphase. He states that his 
studies on S. Cerevisiae and S. ellipsoideus have demonstrated 
that the pretended mitotic figures described by Swellengrebel 
and by Fuhrmann resulted from an erroneous interpretation of 
the vacuole and granular material contained in it, or in the 
cytoplasm. 

Conjugation and ascus formation 

Schi0nning ( J 95 ) described the ascus of Schizosaccharomyces 
octosporus as resulting from the conjugation of two sister cells, 
and Hofmeister (’00) described a nuclear fusion in the con¬ 
jugating cells. Guilliermond ( J 01) confirmed Hofmeister’s ob¬ 
servations. He described the ascus of S . octosporus as arising 
from the conjugation of two identical cells lying side by side in 
the same colony. The cells become united by a conjugation 
canal formed by the fusion of two outgrowths from the gametic 
pair. The wall separating the tips of the tubes is dissolved and 
the two nuclei of the conjugating cells migrate into the conju¬ 
gation canal and fuse to form the primary nucleus of the ascus. 
The ascus increases in volume while its nucleus undergoes two, 
or sometimes three, successive karyokinetic divisions, which 
gives four or eight nuclei for the ascospores. Guilliermond 
found also that the ascus in this species sometimes originates 
from a single cell. In that event, two cells become united by a 
conjugation canal but the separating wall remains intact, and 
each cell develops into an ascus. 

Guilliermond ( , 02) showed that the asci of Schizosaccharo¬ 
myces pombe and S. Mellacei arise in the same manner as de¬ 
scribed for S. octosporus . In these species, however, the asci 
more frequently arise from single cells. It may be the result of 
the failure of the separating wall between the two cells to be 
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reabsorbed, or a single cell may develop into an ascus without 
even attempting to conjugate with another. Side (* 10 ) de¬ 
scribed a conjugation in the ascus formation of S. A phalarae 
calihae which appears to be analogous to that of S, octosporus. 
Nakazawa (* 14 ) is reported by Guillermond and Tanner ( J 20) 
as having described a similar process in the ascus formation of 
S . santawensis and S. formosensis. 

An isogamic conjugation is also known to occur in the ascus 
formation of the budding yeasts, especially in the genus Zygosac - 
charomyces . Barker ( ? 01) described it for Z. Barkeri, and Pearce 
and Barker (* 08 ) described it for Zygosaccharomyces F . An 
analogous process has been described for Z. priorianus and Z. 
mandshuricus by Mocker ( J 05 ), for Z. javanicus by de Kruyff 
(* 08 ) for Z. japonicus by Saito ( J 09 ), for Z. lactis by Dombroski 
(*10), and for Z. major by Takahashi and Yukawa (*12). Certain 
of these authors state that asci may also arise from single cells 
in the species which they studied. 

An isogamic conjugation has also been described in the ascus 
formation of certain other genera. Chatton (* 13 ) for example, 
described it for the yeast Coccidiascus Legeri , and Schneider 
(* 16 ) reported it for Nematospora Lycopersici . Schneider, how¬ 
ever, states that there is evidence that the asci of N. Lycopersici 
may develop from a single ceil. 

In addition to the type of conjugation described above, cer¬ 
tain authors have described processes which they consider to be 
heterogamic. Pearce and Barker ( 5 0S) described a yeast which 
they designated as yeast G in which the conjugation tends to¬ 
wards heterogamy. Guilliermond (*11) described what he con¬ 
siders to be a strictly heterogamic process in the yeast Zygosac¬ 
charomyces Chevdiieri, The asci in this species result from the 
conjugation of two cells of different dimensions. The contents 
of the small cell pass into the large one through the conjugation 
canal. The large cell separates itself from the small one by 
means of a wall, and later develops into the ascus. Guilliermond 
( J 18 ) described the same type of conjugation for Z. Nadsonii, 
and in a paper of the following year (* 19 ) for Z. Pastori . In 
these species conjugation occurs between a mother cell and an 
incompletely developed daughter cell, the mother cell in this 
case playing the part of the female gamete, while the daughter 
cell functions as the male.. 
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Klocker ( ? 06) found that the conjugation in Z. priori-anus in 
some cases was isogamic but in others it was heterogamic, oc¬ 
curring between a mother cell and a bud still attached. He also 
found that many cells formed ascospores without undergoing 
conjugation. Guilliermond (*11) described the same types of 
conjugation for Debaryomyces globosus, and Konokotina (*13) for 
D. tyrocola. Nadson and Konokotine (’12) found that the con¬ 
jugation in the species Nadsonia fulvescens and Nadsonia elongata 
always takes place between a mother cell and a bud formed by it. 
The contents of the bud pass into the mother cell, which, instead 
of developing directly into an ascus, gives birth, by budding, to 
a new cell into which its contents are poured; and this cell de¬ 
velops into an ascus. 

In certain yeasts such as S. Ludwigii , Willia Saturnus and 
yeast Johannisberg 11 the asci develop from single cells, but the 
ascospores as a rule conjugate two by two at the time of germi¬ 
nation. This phenomenon was first described by Hansen ( s 91) 
in 5. Ludwigii . The ascospores become united by means of a 
conjugation canal into which the nucleus and cytoplasm of each 
pass, and in which nuclear fusion occurs. A zygospore is formed 
which later germinates by sending out a germ tube from which 
numerous vegetative cells are produced by budding. About 
one-fourth of the ascospores of this species germinate without 
any sign of conjugation. Guilliermond ( J 03) found that the 
conjugating ascospores in this species as well as in Willia Satur¬ 
nus often germinate into asci instead of producing vegetative 
cells. The single ascospores were found to do the same thing. 
Hansen. ( 3 91) showed that the ascospores of S. Cerevisiae and 
“ Johannisberg IP' would also, under certain conditions,, ger¬ 
minate directly into asci either with or without conjugating. 
Marchand (’13) described a similar conjugation of ascospores in 
S . intermedins , S> turbidans , S. validus , S. ellipsoideus , S. Vini 
Munizii , S. WilUanus , S. Bay anus, and “ Johannisberg IP 
Guilliermond (*17b) described a yeast from pulque in which the 
asci develop from single cells. The ascospores conjugate two 
by two at the time of germination and in unfavorable solid 
culture media change directly into asci. This species, like 5. 
Ludwigii and Pichia membranaefaciens , often forms a mycelium 
on the surface of old cultures. In that case, each cell in the 
mycelium may develop into an ascus with the normal number of 
ascospores. 
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Number of ascospores 

The number of ascospores contained in the asciis of various 
yeasts runs from one to eight. The number is usually fixed in 
any one species or .at least a certain number is found to pre¬ 
dominate. In Monospora bicuspidata, Nadsonia fuhescens , Nad- 
sonia elongata , Debaryomyces tyrocola and others, a single asco- 
spore is produced. In Schwanniomyces occidentalism Debaryo¬ 
myces golGbosus y Zy go saccharomyces Nadsonia , one to two asco¬ 
spores are produced, with one predominating. The ascus of 
Z. bisporus contains two ascospores as a rule. In Saccharomyces 
Cerevisiae the number varies between one and five, but the 
number four is more frequent. In S. pastorianus the same vari¬ 
ation in number obtains but the number two predominates. In 
S. Ludwigii and the yeast Johannisberg //, the number is almost 
always four. In Schizosaccharomyces octosporus the number is 
either four or eight. In S . Mellacei and S. pombe the number is 
invariably four. In Nematospora Coryli, N. Lycopersici , and 
Coccidiascus Legeri , the number is almost always eight. The 
variation in number of ascospores within a genus is apparently 
very little greater than that of a single species. 

Method of ascospore formation 

As previously noted, the real nature of ascospore formation 
in the yeasts is none too well understood. Are the yeast asco¬ 
spores cut out by free cell formation, or are they formed by 
cleavage? Wager (’98) describes the spores of S. Cerevisiae and 
S. Ludwigii as lying free in the protoplasm of the ascus. The 
spores are said to be at first very small, but they gradually in¬ 
crease in size at the expense of the surrounding protoplasm, a 
thick cell-wall being produced around each, until finally they 
completely fill the mother-cell. 

Janssens and Le Blanc (* 98 ), describing the process in the 
same species, write: “Pour completer les spores, les noyaux 
s’entourent d’une partie plus dense de protoplasme, autour de 
laquelle une membrane se forme Hbrement sans la participation 
de la membrane de la cellule-m&re. L’apparition de cette mem¬ 
brane peut surtout s’4tudier, quand il ne se forme que deux 
spores, raais on peut encore en poursuivre tous les details, dans 
des cas de tr6s bonne fixation, sur des cellules produisant quartre 
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spores. II se forme line sorte de plaque cellulaire librement dans 
le protoplasme a une certaine distance du nucleole. Les trabe- 
cules du protoplasme se regularisent et bientdt, par le depdt d'une 
substance squelettique analogue a la cellulose, on voit apparaitre 
dans le protoplasme une zone circulaire plus refringente en- 
tourant un protoplasme tres dense.” 

Guilliermond ( ? 02 ) has studied ascospore formation in a large 
number of yeasts, and has described the presence of spore plasm 
and epiplasm as in the asci of the higher Ascomycetes. He is of 
the opinion, too, that the ascospores are formed by free cell 
formation, but he states that the figures are too small to allow 
one to follow the details of the process. 

Cytology of Nematospora Phaseoli 

The material used in this study was grown in pure culture on 
either beer wort agar or sweet potato slants. Cultures ranging 
from one to ten days old were used in order to obtain all of the 
different types of cells and stages in the development of the or¬ 
ganism. Cultures one to three days old were found to supply 
excellent material for the study of the development of the asci 
and ascospores; those three to five days old were very good for 
ascospore germination; and those from five to ten days old 
supplied excellent material for the study of the direct germination 
of the ascospores into asci, the conjugation of ascospores, and 
the formation of asci in the mycelial branches. 

Numerous solutions were tested for killing and fixing the 
material; and, of those tested, Flemming's weak solution:, diluted 
1 to 200 with distilled water, was found to give the best results. 
This solution as a rule gave good fixation with little or no 
shrinkage. A small quantity of the culture material was trans¬ 
ferred to about ten to fifteen drops of the fixing solution by 
means of a platinum loop. After the material had remained in 
the fixing solution for 15 to 30 minutes, it was mounted for stain¬ 
ing by the stipple method, as described by Harper (’99) and 
others, for mounting germinating smut spores. The ether- 
celloidin method, as described by Davis (* 22 ) for mounting 
germinating spores, was also used with very good success, 
especially when the material was stained with haematoxylin. 

Several stains, including the majority of those recommended 
by the various authors who have studied the yeasts, were tested; 
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but Flemming’s triple stain was the only one that gave 
satisfactory results. Haidenhain’s iron-alum-haematoxylin was 
found to be very good for staining ascospores and resting nuclei, 
but otherwise it failed to bring out the details that are shown 
with the triple stain. 

Ascospores and their germination 

The mature ascospores are comparatively very long and 
slender and consist of two cells of about equal length, with 
the basal one ending in a long whip-like appendage. When 
stained, the basal cell exhibits an alveolar cytoplasm and a 
single well defined nucleus, which consists of a deeply stained 
nucleole, a less densely stained chromatic reticulum, nuclear 
sap, and a nuclear membrane (figs. i 8 a, 18 b). The nucleus 
is situated in the upper end of the cell near the septum which 
separates the ascospore into two cells, and tends to be slightly 
pointed in the region where the nucleole is located. The apical 
cell of the ascospore shows quite a different aspect. The cyto¬ 
plasm in this cell, which apparently begins to disintegrate very 
early, appears in the form of densely stained clumps, and no 
nucleus can be distinguished. 

At the time of germination, the upper region of the basal 
cell of the ascospore swells and becomes spherical in shape just 
below the transverse septum, the nucleus enlarges and divides 
to form nuclei for the cells that later bud off from this region. 
The nuclei at this stage are very small, about 2 microns in di¬ 
ameter; but I have observed in a very few cases a very minute 
spindle-shaped figure which appears to be similar to the un¬ 
doubted mitotic figures that are found later in the asciis. The 
nucleus may divide either before or after budding is evident. 
In some cases it divides and two nuclei are found before budding 
begins (fig. 17 ); in other cases a bud cell is well formed before 
nuclear division takes place (fig. 15 a). In still other cases, 
which seem rare, one large nucleus and two small ones are seen 
in the swollen region before budding occurs (fig. 12 ), indicating 
perhaps that the division of the mother nucleus has been fol¬ 
lowed by the division of one of the daughter nuclei. The apical 
cell has never been observed to germinate; its contents undergo 
further disintegration and it remains as an apparently function¬ 
less. appendage. The question as to its nucleus is discussed 
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below. From one to six chains of bud cells may be seen attached 
to the swollen region of the ascospore. These cells later become 
dissociated and may either bud as yeasts or develop into asci. 
The yeast cells contain a single nucleus (fig. 19 ) which re¬ 
sembles that of the ascospore. Nuclear division has not been 
observed in these cells during budding. 

In addition to the method as described above, the ascospore 
often exhibits several other modes of germination, the cause of 
which has not been definitely determined. I am Inclined to 
believe that the budding type of germination as described above 
Is the most common when fresh solid media are used, although 
It may occur under other conditions. 

The second type of germination, which is characterized by 
the production of one or more germ tubes from the swollen region 
of the ascospore, occurs in liquids and also in old cultures on 
solid media. However, a sharp line of demarcation cannot be 
drawn between the conditions that are necessary for this and the 
first mode of germination. Two ascospores lying side by side 
in apparently the same environment may exhibit different types 
of germination; one by budding, and the other by germ-tube 
production. Furthermore, ascospores may be observed with a 
chain of bud cells attached to one side and a septate mycelial 
hypha extending from the other side. Then, too, the method 
of germination may be intermediate between budding and the 
production of germ tubes. 

In the third type of germination the basal cell of the ascospore 
swells and develops directly into an ascus (fig. 20 ). This occurs 
in old cultures on solid media after an abundant growth has 
been made. Whether this is due to toxic substances or to a lack 
of food, or both, has not been determined. We should note 
here the cases in which two adjacent ascospores produce con¬ 
jugation tubes which fuse at their tips and develop into an ascus. 
This procedure seems to be rather unusual, and yet it has been 
observed several times in old cultures, especially on Irish and 
sweet potato slants. The drying out of the medium may also 
be an important factor in determining the type of ascospore 
germination. 
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Nuclear phenomena involved in ascus formation 

As previously stated, the cells that are produced by budding 
at the time of ascospore germination, become dissociated and 
either develop individually into asci or multiply further by 
budding. If budding occurs, the individual cells thus formed 
may in turn develop into asci. Since this seems to be the most 
common method of ascus formation, I shall begin by describing 
the nuclear phenomena involved in this process. 

The small uninucleate cell enlarges very rapidly, apparently 
with a proportionate increase in the size of its nucleus. The 
elongation of the cell takes place more rapidly than the increase 
in its cross diameter, thus giving it a cylindrical shape. The 
nucleus is very distinct and exhibits a densely stained nucleole, 
nuclear membrane, and a less densely stained chromatic ret¬ 
iculum. The cytoplasm at this stage shows a very regular 
alveolar structure. The prophases of the first division of the 
nucleus become evident a little later. The chromatin becomes 
condensed into densely stained threads which in some cases 
appear to be attached to a point on the nuclear membrane from 
which they radiate more or less irregularly into the nuclear cavity 
(figs. 3 , 6 ). In some cases a minute body can be faintly seen 
at the point of attachment of the chromatin threads on the 
nuclear membrane, I have been able to observe this orientation 
of the chromatin only in a few instances, and am in doubt whether 
these figures correspond entirely to those given by Harper (*05) 
for the asci of the higher Ascomycetes. A large oval shaped 
nucleole can be distinctly seen lying in the colorless nuclear sap 
that surrounds the chromatin strands. It is almost invariably 
situated near the nuclear membrane. The nucleus at this stage, 
though much smaller, bears a striking resemblance to the 
spiremes figured by Harper in the asci of Phyllactinia and 
Erysiphe . 

Following this stage the first nuclear division occurs, which 
is usually in the direction of the long axis of the cell (fig. 2 ), 
The spindle appears first as a minute streak extending across the 
nuclear cavity, with the chromatin and nucleole situated slightly 
to one side. The spindle is at first strictly intranuclear, but as 
it elongates the nuclear membrane disappears, and five chromo¬ 
somes can be fairly accurately counted. The chromosomes are 
globular in shape and measure about 0.45 microns in diameter, 
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and 'yet they are distinct in well differentiated preparations. 
The nucleole is very distinct at this stage also and is generally 
situated near the center and slightly to one side of the spindle. 
It measures about one micron in diameter. 

The first division of the nucleus has been found in relatively 
few cases and I have been unable to follow the later stages. The 
second and third divisions, however, are very easily found, and 
in them the process can be fairly accurately observed. The 
two daughter nuclei resulting from the first division are at first 
very small and are closely associated. They later pass to the 
opposite ends of the ascus, enlarge, and prepare for the second 
division. 

The daughter nuclei in the resting stage are identical in ap¬ 
pearance with the mother nucleus. A more or less polarized 
spireme is formed (fig. 3 ) which is soon followed by the forma¬ 
tion of an intranuclear spindle. Four or five chromosomes can 
be counted in the equatorial plate stage, and a little later nine 
or ten can be distinctly seen scattered along the spindle (fig. 8 ). 
Some of these figures show densely stained strands radiating 
from their poles, which may be interpretated as astral rays. 
Centrosomes, however, cannot be distinguished with certainty 
in these figures. The ascus at this stage is about two-thirds 
mature size. The spindle elongates and becomes very narrow. 
Four or five chromosomes pass to each pole and the daughter 
nuclei are formed. The nucleole may persist on the side of the 
spindle during the entire process of nuclear division. 

The four daughter nuclei become distributed at approxi¬ 
mately equal distances throughout the length of the ascus. They 
then divide as a rule in the direction of the long axis of the cell 
(fig. 9 ) and produce eight nuclei for the ascospores. The spindles 
in the third division are much smaller than in the first and 
second divisions and the chromosomes appear to be propor¬ 
tionately smaller in size. The chromosome number, however, 
appears to be the same throughout the three divisions. 

The nuclear phenomena in the asci that arise by the direct 
germination of the ascospores are apparently the same as in the 
asci that develop from individual bud cells. This type of ascus 
formation is unusual, in that the upper region of the basal cell 
of the ascospore simply swells out into a large outgrowth, which 
assumes the form of a normal ascus. What causes or stimulates 
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the cell to make this tremendous outgrowth? Does a nucleus 
come in from the apical cell and fuse with that ol the basal cell 
before this growth occurs? I am not prepared to answer these 
questions, but the question as to a nuclear fusion will be further 
discussed below. 

The swollen region of the basal cell of the ascospores ap¬ 
parently contains a single nucleus at first (fig. 20 ), which later 
divides in the same way as described above (figs. 21 , 22 ). Here 
again five chromosomes can be counted in the equatorial plate 
stage. After division is completed, the daughter nuclei separate 
and undergo a second division (fig. 24 ). These divisions may 
occur either in the direction of the long or short axis of the cell. 
The same thing holds for the divisions in the first type of ascus, 
but nuclear division is as a rule in the direction of the long axis 
of the ascus. The third divisions have not been observed in 
asci arising directly from ascospores. 

The germ-tube type of ascospore germination results in the 
development of a mycelium in which intercalary asci are often 
produced. The individual cells of the hyphae develop directly 
into normal asci (fig. 31 ) in which four to eight ascospores are 
produced (figs. 29 , 30 ). These cells are at first apparently uni¬ 
nucleate, but as they increase in size their nuclei increase in 
number. Nuclear division has not been observed in these asci. 

The fourth type of ascus formation follows the conjugation 
of two germinating ascospores. The basal cell of each of the 
ascospores swells and sends out a short outgrowth. These out¬ 
growths come in contact and fuse end to end to form the con¬ 
jugation canal. This conjugation results in the production of 
an ascus in which four or eight ascospores are formed. The 
apical cells and the tips of the basal cells of the two ascospores 
remain attached to the membrane of the mature ascus (figs. 
32 , 33)- 

The nuclear phenomena in this type of ascus have not been 
determined, but there is evidence that a nuclear fusion occurs 
in the tube connecting the conjugating ascospores. Each of 
the basal cells of the pair of ascospores contains a nucleus before 
conjugation occurs, whereas only one is found in the connecting 
tube after conjugation takes place. As the ascus develops, the 
number of nuclei increases to two, then to four, and finally to 
eight. Ascospores are then formed. Here again nuclear di¬ 
vision figures have not been observed. 
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Finally, there is evidence that the asci of Nematospora Phase - 
oli may arise from the conjugation of two yeast cells. Although 
I have fairly good evidence of this in some of my preparations, 
I do not believe that it is so common as the process by which 
the ascus arises from a single bud cell. On the other hand, 
Schneider states .that the asci of N. Lycopersici most commonly 
arise from a conjugation of two cells. The same type of con¬ 
jugation has been described by numerous investigators as oc¬ 
curring among the species of Zygosaccharomyces and Schizosac- 
charomyces , and yet all of these investigators find that the asci 
in these species may also arise from individual cells. 

I find stages in my preparations that suggest a conjugation 
of two cells, the strongest indication being a constriction that 
approximately divides the ascus into two equal parts. Two 
nuclei are present, one in each enlargement. Then in larger 
asci where the constriction is still apparent only one nucleus 
may be found. In still larger asci, two nuclei again appear. 
Unfortunately, however, stages appear that do not fit into the 
above series. Figures are found in these asci that have the 
appearance of nuclear fusions, but here again one must be skep¬ 
tical because similar stages are found in the asci that develop 
from single cells, and also in those that arise directly from the 
germination of single ascospores. Janssens and Le Blanc de¬ 
scribed a nuclear fusion in the ascus of 5. Cerevisiae and re¬ 
garded it as a sexual fusion. Guilliermond has repeated these 
studies but he was unable to verify their results. He contends 
that there is no nuclear fusion in a yeast ascus which arises 
without preliminary spore or cell conjugation. My results thus 
far do not justify any definite statement in regard to nuclear 
fusion in the ascus of N . Phaseoli. 

Ascospore formation 

The ascus is practically full size at the time of the third 
nuclear division. It is then 70 to 80 microns long and about 
10 microns in diameter. The four mitotic figures can be clearly 
seen lying in the faintly stained alveolar cytoplasm (fig. 9 ). 
The final stages in these division figures and the initial stages in 
the formation of the ascospores have not been observed with 
certainty. The ascospores, however, can be distinctly seen very 
early in their development. They appear as small globular 
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bodies about x to 1.5 microns in diameter, and show a granular 
cytoplasm. They possess a definite bounding membrane that 
separates them from the surrouriding vacuolated epiplasm. 
Whether this bounding membrane is formed by the fusion of 
astral rays as described by Harper (’05) and others in free-cell 
formation of ascospores in the higher Ascomycetes remains to be 
determined. On the other hand, there is no doubt as to the 
existence of an epiplasm distinct from the spore-plasm con¬ 
tained in the young ascospores. 

The ascospores at this stage stain so densely that it is very 
difficult to distinguish their nuclei. The young globular asco¬ 
spores now develop into the mature two-celled stage in which 
they are long and slender. They first assemble near the center 
of the ascus and then begin to elongate by sending out a pointed 
outgrowth that reminds one of a germ tube (fig. 14 ). The four 
on the left elongate towards the right end of the ascus and the 
four on the right elongate towards the left end. A single nu¬ 
cleus can be distinguished in some cases when the ascospores are 
about one-half their mature length. As this elongation proceeds 
the epiplasm is more or less used up and finally the eight mature 
two-celled ascospores are formed, filling the entire ascus (fig. i i). 
The mature ascospores are arranged in two opposite bundles of 
four spores each, with their whip-like appendages interlocking 
or more frequently curved around the opposite bundle. 

The basal cell of the mature ascospore contains a single 
nucleus that is very easily seen, and an alveolar cytoplasm. The 
apical cell, as noted above, is apparently without a nucleus and 
its cytoplasm even at a very early stage appears to have under¬ 
gone disintegration, and consists of densely stained masses 
(fig. ii). It is possible that the nucleus of this cell passes into 
the basal cell at an early stage and fuses with its nucleus, but 
the evidence for this is lacking at present. I have been able to 
find only one case in. which such an occurrence was suggested. 
In this case, the ascospores seemed immature but had reached 
the two-celled stage. The apical cells failed to show a nucleus 
as usual, but the basal cell of one contained two distinct nuclei. 
The basal cells of the others contained one nucleus as usual. I 
could detect no difference in the size of these nuclei. 

Observations on ascospore formation in certain of the higher 
Ascomycetes are of interest in this connection. Faull (*04) has 
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found that the ascospores of several of the species of Podospora 
present a curious case of the formation of a septum in the spore 
without a previous division of the nucleus. The young asco¬ 
spores are at first compressed and spherical but rapidly become 
cylindrical or rod-like. This is followed by an enlargement of 
the upper end in which the nucleus is to be found. The nucleus 
next moves down to the entrance of the small end, a septum is 
formed, and it passes back to the center of the upper part. The 
appendage develops no further, and gradually loses its cytoplasm. 
Brooks (’10), studying ascopore formation in Gnomonia ery - 
throstoma, found that after the spore membrane has been laid 
down the nucleus undergoes division towards the base of the 
ascospore. One of the two daughter nuclei thus formed passes 
to the extremity of the spore, and a septum is laid down between 
the two nuclei, cutting the ascospore into cells of unequal size. 
The nucleus of this tail-cell gradually disorganizes. He found 
also in germinating the ascospores, that only the larger cells 
send out germ tubes. 

It should be noted, however, in this connection that the sterile 
cells in the ascospores of these fungi are much smaller than the 
functional cells; whereas in N. Phaseoli the apparently function¬ 
less cell is equal in size to the functional cell. 

Discussion 

My cytological studies have shown that the ascus of Nemafo - 
spora is typical in respect to the differentiation of spore-plasm 
and epiplasm. The ascus is uninucleate at a rather young stage, 
and this single nucleus undergoes the regular triple division 
characteristic of practically all asci. Eight ascospores are regu¬ 
larly formed, though I have observed a few cases in old cultures 
where a smaller number was formed. It could be clearly seen in 
these cases that the reduced number was due to the abortion of 
some of the young spores, as in the case of the mildews such as 
Phyllactinia and Erysiphe. 

The ascospores are unquestionably formed by free cell for¬ 
mation: that is, they are cut out of the ascus as globular cells sur¬ 
rounded by the epiplasm which is later more or less used up in 
their development to mature size. The figures, however, are 
too minute to permit one to follow the exact details of the process 
of spore delimitation. I have also so far failed to settle the 
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further point as to the existence of a nuclear fusion in the young 
ascus. 

There seems no adequate reason for regarding A 7 cm at os par a 
as a “doubtful Ascomycete,” so far as its ascus is concerned. As 
noted earlier, Guilliermond ( ? 12) puts Nematospora, Monospora , 
and Coccidiascus together as his fifth group of Saccharomycetes , 
and designates them as budding yeasts with uncertain affinities. 
As recognized by Guilliermond, the relationship of this group to 
the other groups is by no means clear. Guilliermond’s series 
consists of the following groups: (1) Yeasts multiplying by par¬ 
tition; asci usually derived from a conjugation. (2) Budding 
yeasts; asci usually derived from a conjugation. (3) Budding 
yeasts which form a .slimy scum in sugar solutions; ascospores 
round or oval in shape. (4) Budding yeasts which generally 
produce ether; ascospores characteristically hat-shaped. (5) 
Yeasts in which the relationships are not well known. 

In my opinion Nematospora has a typical ascus, and at the 
same time is unquestionably a member of the yeast series, The 
evidence of the relationship of the whole series to the Ascomycetes 
is thus strengthened. Whether Nematospora is to be regarded as 
a primitive or degenerate type is a more difficult question. The 
whole group with its interesting relations to the insects and in¬ 
cipient parasitic habits on green plants appears to be excellent 
material for the study of the general problems as to the origin 
and relationship of the entire yeast series. 

The genus Nematospora is apparently closely related to the 
genera Monospora and Coccidiascus which it resembles mor¬ 
phologically, especially in the shape of the ascospores and in 
the production of budding yeast-like cells. Monospora differs 
from the others in having a single ascosppre. This genus 
should be studied cytologically to determine whether there is a 
triple nuclear division in the ascus. These three genera in my 
opinion constitute a phylogenetic unit. 

The genera Eremothecium Rorzi, and Protascus Dangeard, 
somewhat resemble Nematospora in respect to the shape and 
arrangement of their spores. Eremothecium has about 50 spores 
formed in its fruiting body and there is no evidence that they 
are formed by free cell formation. Protascus , on the other 
hand, has only 32 spores, and Dangeard has presented evidence 
that shows that they are formed by free cell formation, Asci 
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with more than eight spores are of course well known, for ex¬ 
ample, Rhyparobius , Podospora , Thecotheus , etc. But whether 
the asci of Eremothecium and Protascus belong to this class must 
be determined by further cytological study. The further point 
as to whether the resemblance of Eremothecium and Protascus 
should be regarded as merely accidental or as an indication of 
relationship remains unsettled as yet. 

The species of the genera Nematospora , Monospora and Coc- 
cidiascus are all parasites. Monospora bicuspidata is parasitic on 
Daphnia, Coccidiascus Legeri is parasitic on Drosophila funebris , 
and the five species of Nematospora are parasitic on the fruits 
of a wide range of plant families. Nematospora species C and D, 
Nowell, are parasitic on the fruits of the following plants in the 
British West Indies; tomato, Lima bean, sword bean, castor oil 
bean, cowpea, cotton, coolie pepper, sweet orange, Asclepias sp„, 
Jatropha sp., Cassia sp., Indigojera sp., Tephrosia sp., Crotalaria 
sp., and Dolichos Lablab. Infection, according to Nowell, is 
brought about by the punctures of the cotton stainer ( Dysdercus 
delauneyi ), the green bug ( Nezara viridula ), the leaf-footed 
tomato bug ( Leptoglossus balteatus ), and the red tomato bug 
(Phthia picta). 

Nematospora Coryli is parasitic on hazel nuts, N. Lycopersici 
is parasitic on tomato fruits, and N. Phaseoli is parasitic on Lima 
beans, Bird-eye beans, and Black-eye cowpeas. Infection with 
N. Phaseoli , as I have shown, takes place in the punctures made 
by the green bug ( Nezara hilaris) . We have then two genera 
of the group, Monospora and Coccidiascus , passing their whole 
life history as parasites in respectively a crustacean and a fly, 
Daphnia and Drosophila, while the third genus, Nematospora , 
with its much larger number of species, passes its complete cycle 
of development, so far as yet known, as a parasite in some one 
of the wide range of host plants just enumerated, but again, so 
far as known, depends entirely on insects, such as Dysdercus de¬ 
launeyi, Nezara viridula, Nezara hilaris , Leptoglossus balteatus 
and Phthia picta , for gaining access to its hosts. The situation 
is most interesting from the standpoint of the whole question of 
insect carriers of pathogenic organisms. 

The method of infection of Drosophila is unknown, though, as 
Chatton notes, the flies feed on mother of vinegar. Metchnikoff 
does not state the method of infection in Daphnia , but he reports 
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large quantities of vegetative cells, asci and ascospores in the 
tissues of the sick and dead Daphnia. He also reports the 
presence of free ascospores in the intestinal tract of the healthy 
Daphnia . This naturally suggests that the ascospores are taken 
into the intestinal tract by the feeding of Daphnia in contami¬ 
nated water. 

The question whether Nezara hilaris is also a host for Nemato - 
spora Phaseoli , and may possibly carry it through the winter is a 
matter of obvious importance. Infection with Nematospora 
Coryli and N. Lycopersici has not been reported as due to insect 
punctures, but this is probably due to the fact that the insect 
punctures were overlooked. The type of lesions produced on 
the cotyledons of the hazel nuts and on the tomato fruits strongly 
suggest their origin in insect punctures. 

The fact that these yeasts parasitic on seed plants are so 
largely, if not exclusively, carried by insects, together with the 
fact that the other species of the group, Monospora bicuspidata 
and Coccidiascus Legeri, are themselves parasitic respectively on 
crustaceans and insects, presents, as noted above, an interesting- 
situation bearing on the general problems of alternate hosts and 
insect carriers. The ordinary food substrata of yeasts are fruit 
juices capable of fermentation; and these juices are also a com¬ 
mon food for insects, especially flies like Drosophila , the host of 
Coccidiascus Legeri . The situation seems naturally to suggest 
that yeasts now parasitic on green plants and carried by punc¬ 
turing insects may have been derived from yeasts parasitic on 
insects, which in turn were derived from yeasts which live nor¬ 
mally in fermenting fruit juices. Further data as to the possi¬ 
bility that the parasitic Nematosporas may multiply and perhaps 
pass the winter in Nezara is very much needed. 

The asci of Nematospora Phaseoli may arise from individual 
yeast cells, from direct germination, of the ascospores, from a 
conjugation of two ascospores, from single cells in the mycelial 
strands, and perhaps from the conjugation of two yeast cells. 
All of these cases are paralleled among the genera of the 
Saccharomycetes. The asci of the species of Schizosaccharomyces 
and Zygosaccharomyces most commonly arise from the conjuga¬ 
tion of two bud cells, yet the individual cells often develop into 
asci without conjugating. In Saccharomyces Ludwigii , Willia 
Saturnus and yeast Johannisberg II, the asci usually develop 
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from single bud cells and the ascospores conjugate two by two 
at the time of germination. Budding from the zygospore thus 
formed usually follows, but it is not uncommon for asci to de¬ 
velop directly from a germ tube which arises from the conjugated 
pair. The single ascospores may also develop directly into asci. 
The asci of Saccharomyces Cerevisiae develop from single cells as a 
rule but, according to Hansen, they may also develop from the 
conjugation of two ascospores or the single ascospores may 
germinate directly into asci. In addition to the above methods 
of forming asci, Saccharomyces Ludwigii , Pichia membranae - 
faciens , and the yeast from pulque often form a mycelium on the 
surface of old cultures in which each cell of the hyphae may 
develop into an ascus with the normal number of ascospores. 

Parallel cases are also to be found among the Endomycet- 
aceae. In Endomyces capstdaris , the asci are formed from single 
cells in the mycelium, but in some cases the ascospores form a 
bud or a germination tube that develops directly into an ascus. 
The asci of Endomyces javanensis develop from the individual 
yeast cells or from single cells in the mycelium. The asci of 
Eremascus fertills, Endomyces fibuliger , and Endomyces Magnusii 
commonly develop from a conjugation of two cells in the my¬ 
celium, but they may also develop from single cells without con¬ 
jugating. 

It is obvious from all this diversity in the method of ascus 
formation in the various groups that, in so far as the process is 
associated with sexuality, modified and parthenogenetic con¬ 
ditions are suggested. The material is certainly very favorable 
for the study of the effects of environmental conditions on the 
occurrence and the significance in the life cycle of sexual cell 
fusions. 

The data here presented are also of fundamental significance 
in connection with our conceptions of alternation of generations 
in both the lower fungi and the algae. The Nematosporas are 
relatively so favorable for cytological study that they con¬ 
stitute especially good material for the study of all these problems. 

Summary 

1. Nematospora Is parasitic on a wide range of plants, but the 
Leguminosae predominate In the list. 

2. Infection is associated with the punctures of particular 

Insects. : vbbvv' ; 
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3. The vegetative phase of Nematospora is typically yeast¬ 
like as a rule, but when grown in tap water, distilled water, or a 
very dilute solution of beer wort, a rudimentary mycelium is 
produced. A rudimentary mycelium is also produced around 
the borders of old colonies on solid media. 

4. In the method of formation of its ascus Nematospora is in 
conformity with typical Ascomycetes in respect to the differ¬ 
entiation of spore-plasm and epiplasm, the triple division of the 
primary ascus nucleus, and the number of ascospores formed. 
The spores are formed by free cell formation. 

5. The nuclear divisions in the ascus are typically mitotic. 
A spindle is formed and four or five chromosomes can be dis¬ 
tinguished in the equatorial plate stage of the first and second 
divisions. The same number apparently holds for the third 
division, but the minuteness of the figures makes this a dif¬ 
ficult matter to determine with certainty. 

6. Nematospora is apparently rather closely related to the 
genera Monospora and Coccidiascus , which it resembles morpho¬ 
logically, so that these genera appear to form a natural group 
under Saccharomycetes. 

This work was conducted under the direction of Professor 
R. A. Harper, to whom I am indebted for many valuable sug¬ 
gestions and criticisms* I am also indebted to Professor Ii. M* 
Richards for valuable suggestions and laboratory facilities for 
conducting the culture studies. 
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Explanation of plates 7-9 

All figures were drawn with a camera lucida and a Leitz ocular no. 4; 
figs, i, 3, 5, 10, 12—18b, 20-24 with a Leitz 1/16 in. oil imm. objective, N. 
Ap. 1.32; figs. 2, 4, 6, 7, 8, 9, 11, 19, 22 with a Leitz 1/12 in. oil imm. ob¬ 
jective, N. Ap. 1.30; figs. 25-33 witn Leitz objective no. 6, N. Ap. 0.82. The 
magnification is given with each figure. 

Plate 7 

Fig. 1. Young ascus witn a single nucleus. X 2042. 

Fig. 2. Primary nucleus of the ascus; equatorial-plate stage, five chro¬ 
mosomes and a nucleole. X 1600. 

Fig, 3. Part of a binucleate ascus, showing the chromatin strands 
radiating from a point on the nuclear membrane and a nucleole lying in the 
nuclear space, X 2042. 

Fig. 4. A young uninucleate ascus. X 1600. 

Fig 5. Portion of a 4-nucleate ascus, showing two of the mitotic figures 
with five chromosomes X 2042 

Fig. 6. Uninucleate ascus with the nucleus in the spireme stage. 
X 1600. 

Fig. 7. Ascus with the eight young ascospores. X 1737. 

Fig. 8. Binucleate ascus with the nuclei in the metaphase stage; nine 
chromosomes can be distinguished. X 1600. 

Fig. 9. Ascus with four mitotic figures; four or five chromosomes and a 
nucleole can be distinguished in each figure. X 1600. 

Fig. 10. Ascus with two mitotic figures; five chromosomes and a nucleole 
can be distinguished in each of these figures. X 1874. 

Fig. 11. Mature ascus, showing the eight mature ascospores; the basal 
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cell of each ascospore contains a single nucleus, while the apical cell contains 
only masses of disintegration products. X 1737. 

Plate 8 

Fig. 12. Ascospore with three nuclei in the swollen upper region of the 
basal cell; the original nucleus of this cell apparently divided, giving two, and 
then one of these underwent a second division, resulting in the two smaller 
ones. X 2042. 

Fig. 13. Germinating ascospore. Budding is taking place from the 
upper region of the basal cell; the upper cell contains masses of disintegration 
products. X 2042. 

Fig. 14. Ascus with the eight young ascospores, two of which have 
begun to elongate. X 1737- 

Figs. 15a, 15b, 16. Ascospores germinating by the buckling process. 
X 2042. 

Fig. 17. Ascospore showing the swelling of the upper region of the 
basal cell preparatory to germination. X 1894. 

Figs. 18a, 18b. Mature ascospores. X 1874. 

Fig. 19. Uninucleate bud cells. X 1082. 

Fig. 20. Basal cell of an ascospore germinating directly into an ascus. 
X 2042. 

Fig. 21. Same as 20, with the nucleus in the process of division, X 2042. 

Fig. 22. Ascus formed by direct germination of the basal cell of the 
ascospore. The primary nucleus is undergoing division, and five chromosomes 
and a nucleole can be distinguished on the spindle. Note the contents of the 
apical cell. X 1600. 

Fig. 23. Binucleate ascus formed by direct germination of the asco¬ 
spore. X 2042. 

Fig, 24, Second nuclear division in an ascus formed by direct germina¬ 
tion of the basal cell of an ascospore. X 2042. 

Plate 9 

Figs. 25, 26. Asci formed on the tips of mycelial strands. X 500. 

Fig. 27, Intercalary asci before ascospores are formed. X 312. 

Fig. 28. Intercalary asci. X 500. 

Fig, 29. Intercalary ascus with ascospores. X 312. 

Fig. 30. Intercalary asci, one with ascospores, X 500. 

Fig. 31. Germinating ascospore, showing the formation of intercalary 
asci. X 624, 

Fig. 32. Two ascospores conjugating to form an ascus. X 50c. 

F ig. 33. An ascus formed by the conjugation of two ascospores, X 500. 


















Growth stimulation of Aspergillus niger by a vitamine B 

preparation* 

Nelly Jacob Schelling 
(with fourteen text-figures) 

The role of vitamines as accessory food substances in the 
nutrition of animals has become so important a question that it 
seems well to have more information upon their influence on 
the growth of plants. As will be seen from the brief survey of 
the literature which is given here our knowledge of the relation 
of vitamines and plants is rather meager. Of the published 
work, that of Lepeschkin ( 18 ) referred to later, most nearly 
coincides with the present account, though it by no means du¬ 
plicates it. Lepeschkin’s paper appeared, as will be seen by the 
date, at about the time that this study was completed. 

It was the purpose of the present work to determine in how 
far the effects of a preparation of water soluble vitamine B from 
yeast upon the growth of Aspergillus niger are comparable to 
those obtained by stimulation with minute doses of chemical 
poisons. A few observations were also made on the effect of 
the same vitamine preparation upon wheat seedlings and upon 
Lemna . 

Wildiers ( 30 ) in 1901 stated that he had found it impossible 
to obtain normal growth of Saccharomyces Cerevisiae in a syn¬ 
thetic inorganic medium if very small inoculations were made. 
Heavy inoculations resulted in abundant, normal growth of the 
organism. This at once gave Wildiers the clue to the unex¬ 
plained discrepancies between the results of Liebig’s and 
Pasteur’s experiments on yeast, grown in mineral salt solutions. 
Biologists at the time took little notice of Wildiers' paper. The 
question did not become one of vital interest until Funk and 
other investigators discovered yeast to be a rich source of 
vitamine B. Most workers today hold that the Saccharomycetes 
require vitamines for their normal metabolism. 

During the last few years a considerable amount of work has 
been done on the necessity of vitamines for the development of 
certain pathogens, especially Bacillus Influenzae (Pfeiffer's 
bacillus). According to Thjotta ( 28 ), Thjotta & Avery ( 29 ), and 

* Contributions from the Department of Botany of Columbia University, 
no. 340. 
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DavIvS (8, 9) two growth accessory factors are involved in the 
growth of B. Influenzae. The'two substances were found to 
differ in their thermostability (Davis 8, 9)* Both are reported 
to .be contained in the blood corpuscles. Davis (7) tested the 
effects of vitamines from different sources on B. Coli , B. typhosus , 
B. prodigiosus , and B. Diphtherias. In no case particular stimu¬ 
lation was observed. 

What little work has been done on the vitamines in relation 
to the fungi leaves us pretty much in the dark as to their role 
and importance in these forms. Linossier ( 19 ) found Oidium 
ladis under certain, conditions favorably influenced by the ad¬ 
dition of vitamines to the nutrient solution. According to his 
observations, the fungus, if in very vigorous condition, can live 
perfectly normally on inorganic nutrients alone. Either it does 
not need vitamines for its growth, or it is capable of synthesizing 
them. If the vitality of the organism is in any way reduced 
(as by heat, age, etc.) the addition of growth promoting sub¬ 
stances to the nutrient solution proved to have marked effects, 
Linossier furthermore observed that vitamines are absolutely 
essential to the growth of Oidium ladis if very small inoculations 
are made. Without vitamines in the solution, the fungus was 
found to germinate slowly and with difficulty. After about six 
days the controls caught up with the stimulated cultures, 

Lepeschkin ( 18 ) confirmed Linossier’s observation that the 
effect of vitamines upon fungi is evident during the first few 
days only. Working with Aspergillus niger and Penicillium 
glaucum , he noted very marked effects of the growth promoting 
substances during the early stages of germination, while there 
was practically no difference between the individual cultures 
after several days. 

Lumiere (20) denied any influence of the vitamines upon the 
growth of fungi. The “stimulation” observed after the addition 
of vitamines is attributed by this investigator not to the growth 
accessory substances as such, but to the addition of salts to 
poor synthetic media. The experiments which led LumiSre to 
make such statements must be said to be inconclusive. 

Goy ( 16 ) working with Sacckaromyces Cerevisiae, Mucor 
Mucedo , Aspergillus niger , Penicillium glaucum , and Bacillus 
Megatherium , found these organisms to develop normally in 
mineral salt solutions. Much more proliferation was obtained 
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upon addition of small amounts of the medium In which pre¬ 
viously had been grown either the same or a different species. 
The paper, unfortunately, leaves us in the dark as to the exact 
amount of old medium added, so that an Interpretation of Goy ? s 
results is rather difficult. If minute quantities were used, the 
stimulation of proliferation suggests that from the organisms in 
question certain growth stimulating substances diffuse out into 
the medium. If, on the other hand, larger quantities of the 
old medium were added, the question of increased food supply 
might come into play. 

Willaman (31) published a paper in 1919 on the function of 
vitamines in the metabolism of Sclerotinia cinerea , the brown 
rot fungus of plums and peaches. The organism did not develop 
unless vitamines from some source or other were added to the 
medium, a solution of mineral salts with the addition of as¬ 
paragine and sucrose. Willaman found the amount of vegetative 
growth not in proportion to the juice added, large amounts of 
the latter causing slight inhibition of growth in the majority of 
cases. A large number of vitamine extracts which were ex¬ 
amined, w r ere found to stimulate the vegetative growth of 
Sclerotinia , but only very few induced reproduction. Further¬ 
more, Willaman found the amount of sporulation not necessarily 
proportional to the amount of vegetative growth. These ob¬ 
servations suggested the possibility of two different vitamines at 
work, one stimulating vegetative growth, the other one im¬ 
portant in reproduction. Willaman, however, believes that a 
single vitamine is responsible for the stimulation of both vege¬ 
tative growth and reproduction of Sclerotinia cinerea. 

Rottomley (1-4) developed the theory that not only lower 
forms, but also green plants require growth promoting substances 
or auximones. He found that Lemna minor and several other 
aquatics did not develop normally in mineral salt solutions 
without the addition of auximones. These organic growth 
promoting substances were obtained from soil, as a result of the 
bacterial decomposition of peat, from cultures of Azoiobacter 
Chroococcum , and Bacillus radicicola , as well as from manure 
(Mockeridge 21 ). The identity of the auximones with vitamines 
is indicated by the fact that the phosphotungstic acid, and the 
silver fraction precipitate both substances from solutions. 
Auximones were found to have a marked stimulating effect 
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upon the rate of reproduction of Lenina minor . Cytological 
examination, of stimulated plantlets showed larger nuclei, denser 
cytoplasm, and fewer, smaller air-spaces than the controls. 
Bottomley obtained analogous effects of auximones on wheat 
but these plants did not give as satisfactory results as Lenina 
minor. This is clue to the fact that wheat, by virtue of having 
an endosperm, is not as dependent upon the medium. Further¬ 
more, it has been proved conclusively that the dry wheat: grain 
contains a small quantity of vitamines, while the germinating 
grains are very rich in these substances. 

Rosenheim ( 25 ) tested the effects of auximones on the growth 
of Primula malacoides. After a treatment of three weeks the 
plants were found to have larger and darker leaves, as well as a 
greater abundance of flowers than the controls. 

Experimental part 

The methods used were those that have been employed by 
many previous investigators and are consequently described but 
briefly here. The source of the vitamine used was the prepar¬ 
ation known as Vitamine B Harris. Pyrex glassware was used 
in all cases for the culture dishes, as giving a glass with minimum 
solubility, and the water employed was distilled twice over a 
block tin coil. Conductivity tests showed that this water was 
of high degree of purity. The chemicals employed were those 
of Merck and Co., Reagent grade, and as a sugar source Plan- 
stiehl’s sucrose was used. 

Except in one case, mentioned later, the culture flasks used 
were of 150 cc. capacity and of the Erlenmeyer form. Fifty 
cubic centimeters of culture solution were used to each flask. 
This solution was made up by the formula of Pfeffer which has 
been largely employed for similar work. Its composition is as 
follows 

KH2PO4 * 0.5 gram 

MgSQ 4 0.25 44 

NH 4 N 0 3 1.0 44 

Fe 2 S 0 4 trace 

Sucrose 5.0 u 

Water 100 cc. 

The yeast vitamine solution was added from a standard solution 
made up fresh for each set of cultures. Two hundred milligrams 
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of the vitamine powder were weighed out and dissolved in four 
cc. of water. By means of a pippette delivering a drop of as 
nearly as possible one twentieth of a cubic centimeter volume, 
certain definite quantities were added as follows:—* 


Culture A 

Vit. sol. added 
(Control) 0 

Equivalent of 

0 :/ 

/o 

II2O added 
16 drops 

“ B 

1 drop 

2.5 mg. dry vit. 

• 05 

15 “ 

“ C 

2 drops 

50 “ “ “ 

. 10 

14 ££ 

“ D 

4 “ 

10.0 <£ “ 

.20 

12 ££ 

“ E 

10 <£ 

25.0 u u il 

•50 

6 ££ 

“ F 

16 “ 

40.0 <£ “ “ 

.80 

0 ££ 


The water was added to keep the surface areas and concentra¬ 
tions of nutrients equal in all cases. The cultures were then 
inoculated with the Aspergillus niger spores, and placed in the 
incubator, the temperature of which was kept at 35 0 C. After 
three and a half days the mycelium felts were filtered off on 
weighed filter paper, washed with distilled water, and dried for 
forty-eight hours in a hot air drying oven at about 70° C. 

Vitamine B was found to be a stimulant to both vegetative 
growth and reproduction of Aspergillus niger . Table i shows 
the stimulation of growth, measured by the increase in the dry 
weight of the mycelial felts. 


Table i. Dry weights of stimulated Aspergillus cultures 



Control 

2.5 mg. 

5 mg. 

10 mg. 

25 mg. 

40 mg. 


.482 gr. 

• 49 i gr. 

•475 gr. 

• 603 gr. 

.621 gr. 

• 7 C 3 gr. 


.289 

•394 

•399 

.490 

• 452 

.631 


.424 

.487 

.492 

■405 

•463 

• 554 


.408 

.471 

•344 

•436 

•445 

.406 


■344 

.410 

.425 

.508 

.491 

.452 


■ 394 

.371 

.408 

•S «4 

■584 

.608 


•345 

,417 

.386 

.526 

.676 

.689 


.380 

.320 

•399 

■398 

.442 

.488 


•398 

•396 

.402 

.510 

■ 483 

• 593 


.366 

•415 

.367 

.426 

.512 

.582 


•357 

•441 

.388 

• 5<>7 

•567 

•579 


•355 

•387 

■399 

• 437 

.538 

.519 


.419 

*452 

•438 

•454 

• 572 

.565 


•393 

.404 

•437 

.442 

• 503 

,625 


-—- 

—— 

— 

-- 

-- — 

— 

Average dry 

weight 

.382 mg. 

. 418 mg. 

.411 mg. 

.484 mg. 

, 524 mg. 

.571 mg. 

Average in¬ 
crease over 

Control 


9 - 4 % 

7.5% 

26.7% 

37 -t % 

49 - 4 % 
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The results expressed in this table show at once some very 
striking differences as,compared with those obtained by stimu¬ 
lation with minute quantities of toxic substances, such as zinc 
sulphate. In the case of the vitamine cultures the increase in 
dry weight is very gradual. In a typical zinc stimulated cul¬ 
ture, on the other hand, the smallest dose of the salt used pro¬ 
duces a very marked increase in weight which is comparatively 
little less than the maximum yield. 

High concentrations of vitamines affect the organisms in one 
of three ways, as reported in the literature: 

(1) For certain organisms, for instance the yeasts, there is an 
optimum concentration of the vitamine, beyond which point the 
curve drops (Euler & Myrback 10, Funk & Freedman 15 ). 

(2) Only a definite amount of vitamine is available to the 
organism; higher concentrations have no effect. Thus, Lepesch- 
kin ( 18 ) states that yeast requires only a very small amount 
of vitamines, which quantity it was found needless to increase. 

(3) Chick & Hume ( 5 ) apparently do not believe in a maxi¬ 
mum concentration of vitamines. They found birds to be in a 
“remarkably fine condition,” if fed on polished rice, and an 
excess of vitamines. 

Graphic representation of the results of the stimulation of 
growth of Aspergillus niger by vitamine B shows a smoothly 
ascending line, thus suggesting a reaction of type 3 (see fig. 1). 

A reaction of type I could not be induced, even if exceedingly 
high concentrations of vitamines were used. A series of ex¬ 
periments was carried out to establish this point. Vitamine 
powder was added to the culture medium minus the ammonium 
nitrate. The results are summarized in table 2. 

Table 2. Dry weights of the cultures minus NH 4 N 0 3 


SO mg. 

100 mg. 

12.5 mg. 

200 mg. 

250 mg. 

500 mg. 


•4 77 gr. 


* 604 gr. 

■ 685 gr. 

* 900 gr. 

.300 gr. 

.458 


*545 

.618 






■635 

*950 





.690 

•958 



■ 554 gr. 


.791 

.898 



.500 


.728 

.996 



.596 


.846 

1.276 



.585 


.699 

1.097 

. 300 gr. 

.467 gr. 

■ 558 gr. 

■574 gr. 

■ in gr. 

1 . 010 gr, 


Average 
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Conidia formation in the case of the 125 mg. vitamine powder 
culture occured much earlier than in the case of the control. 
As the vitamine supply was doubled and quadrupled, specu¬ 
lation was retarded. Even when the supply of vitamine powder 
was as high as 500 mg. conidia w T ere formed at an earlier stage 
than in the controls without vitamine. 

The above experiments not only prove that high concen¬ 
trations of vitamines do not inhibit growth and reproduction of 
Aspergillus niger , but they also show that vitamine B is an ex¬ 
cellent nitrogen .source for the fungus. 

Several sets of experiments were carried out in order to 
determine whether the degree of stimulation would show any 
variation if the cultures were grown for different lengths of time. 


Table 3. Period of growth : forty hours* 


Control 

• 455 gr- 
.448 


10 mg. Vit.lso cc. 

.515 gr. 

.505 “ 


40 mg. VU./50 cc, 
• 603 gr. 
•577 “ 


Average . 45 1 gr. .5m gr. . 590 gr. 

Table 4. Period of growth: twelve days 

Control 2.5 mg. Vit.jso cc. 5 mg. 10 mg. 40 mg. 
• 532 gr. . 611 gr. . 542 gr. . 632 gr. . 698 gr. 


Graphic representation of the results expressed in tables x f 
3 and 4 shows three gradually rising lines which run more or 
less parallel to one another (fig. i). 

The results expressed in table 4 are not in accord with those 
obtained by Lepeschkin ( 18 ), and Linossier ( 19 ). The former 
states that the effects of vitamines on FeniciUium glaucum and 
on yeast are noticeable only during the first few days, when the 
organism has an excess of food, while after several days no dif¬ 
ference between the individual cultures Was noted. Linossier 
found the same thing to hold true for Oidium lactis. 

Considerable differences were noted between the microscopic 
appearance of vitamine and zinc cultures. The mycelium of the 
latter is leathery, knotted, and thrown into heavy folds. The 
mycelial felts in the case of the vitamine cultures are practically 

* In order to have as large a surface area as possible, 250 cc. Erlenmeyer 
flasks were used for this particular experiment. 
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smooth, very thick and tenuous. Vitamine B accelerates the 
formation of conidia, while stimulants in the form of toxic sub¬ 
stances retard or suppress speculation. The addition of small 
quantities of tomato juice to the medium was found to have 
exactly the same effect on the time of fructification as the ad¬ 
dition of yeast vitamine. It appears that in the case of Asper¬ 
gillus ?iiger early conidia formation is one of the main reactions 
caused by vitamines. 



mg. cf vitamine powder per 50 cc. of solution 

Fig. 1. i, growth in forty hours; 2 , growth in three and one-half days; 
3, growth in twelve days. 

To study the stimulation of the fungus during its early 
stages of growth, the percentage of germinating spores within a 
given time had to be determined. Hanging drop cultures in the 
usual Van Tieghem cells were used for this purpose and the 
culture solutions prepared as for the flasks. As few spores as 
possible were inoculated into the hanging drop. The cultures 
were grown in an incubator at 35 0 C. The results expressed 
in tables 5 and 6 suggest that the maximum reaction, of vita- 
mines on Aspergillus niger occurs within the first five hours after 
inoculation. 

In another series of experiments vitamine powder was added 
to double distilled water, instead of to the culture solution. 
Analogous results to those expressed in tables 5 and 6 were 
obtained, and are set forth in tables 7-9. 
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Table 5. Percentage of germinating spores, five hours after inocu¬ 
lation in nutrient solution + vitamine: 



Control 

2 .5 mg. 

5 mg. jo mg. 

25 mg. 

40 mg. 


52.1 

72.4 

72.0 79.0 

82.7 

81.3 


56.3 

66.6 

71.1 78.2 

84-3 

84.1 


65-3 

70.7 

73-8 77-8 

90.1 

93.2 


64.4 

76.4 

84.6 86.0 

91.2 

9 1 -4 


44.2 

83.6 

81.2 82.7 

89.0 

90.2 


52.9 

75-6 

81.5 82.3 

81.3 

88.1 

Average 

55-8 

74.2 

77-3 81.0 

86.4 

88.05 

Table 6. 

Percentage of germinating spores, nine hours after inocu- 

lation 

IN NUTRIENT 

SOLUTION -f vitamine: 




Control 

2.5 mg. 

5 mg. jo mg. 

25 Mg . 

40 mg. 


95-9 

97.8 

96.1 96.0 

97*9 

98.9 


82.3 

92.8 

94.2 92.9 

979 

97.0 


83.1 

92.7 

92.2 94.0 

96.8 

97.0 

Average 

87.1 

94.4 

94.19 94.3 

97*5 

97-3 

Table 7. 

Percentage of germinating spores, five 

HOURS AFTER INOCU- 

lation 

IN DISTILLED 

water vitamine: 




Control 

2.5 mg. 

10 mg. 

25 Mg. 

40 mg. 


9.1 

34-8 

50.6 

59*9 

65-7 


7.2 

25-5 

45*3 

50.3 

67.0 


10.1 

25-2 

44.0 

53*3 

62.1 

Average 

8.8 

28.5 

46.6 

54*5 

64.9 

Table 8. 

Percentage of germinating spores, ten 

HOURS AFTER INOCU- 

lation 

injdistilled water 4- vitamine: 




Control 

2.5 mg. 

jo mg. 

25 mg. 

40 mg. 


1 7.6 

44*0 

55*4 

61.S 

83-3 


Table 9. Percentage of germinating spores, twenty-four hours 
after inoculation in distilled water + vitamine: 


Control 

2.5 mg. 

jo mg. 

2 s mg. 

40 

mg. 

28.1 

68,6 

72.2 

80.3 

93 - 

•5 

25.9 

67.7 

73*4 

81.9 

88. 

■7 

27.0 

68.1 

72,8 

81.1 

91. 

.1 


Average 
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The results set forth in tables 5-9 are summarized graphi¬ 
cally in fig. 2. 



mg, of vitamine powder per 50 cc. of solution 

Fig. 2. 1 and 2 in nutrient solution -f vitamine, after five and nine 
hours respectively. 3, 4 and 5 in distilled water 4- vitamine, after five, ten, 
and 24 hours respectively. 

The above results cannot necessarily be interpreted to mean 
that vitamines, and not the culture medium, are the all im¬ 
portant factors in the germination of Aspergillus . Evidently, 
the spores of this fungus contain a very limited amount of stored 
food, which enables them to germinate in double distilled water. 
The vitamines, in this case, besides stimulating germination, 
certainly act as a food supply. The relative importance of 
these factors will be discussed later. 

Microscopic examination of young germinating spores grown 
in nutrient solution with and without vitamines revealed certain 
marked morphological differences. The spores of the vitamine 
cultures were found to develop long, straight hyphae which 
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branched little. The branchlets are short, blunt, and uneven 
in diameter. In the controls the hyphae are comparatively 
short, but they show profuse branching. The difference between 
the different cultures does not become evident until at least nine 
hours after inoculation. Figs. 3-7 illustrate this point. 

Very marked' differences were observed in a thirty-six hour 
culture (Figs. 8-13). The control exhibited normal primary and 
secondary branching. Spores grown in the highest concen¬ 
tration of vitamines (40 mg./so cc. of solution, circa 0.8 per cent) 
showed long straight hyphae, at the ends of which developed the 
usual primary and secondary branchlets, short and peculiarly 
blunt. Long, slender hyphae with exceedingly long cells grew 
out from these branches. Anastomosing between these secon¬ 
dary hyphae was frequently observed. The whole gave an im¬ 
pression as though growth, for some reason, had been tempo¬ 
rarily arrested, and then suddenly resumed. Between the two 
extremes—control and most highly stimulated culture—all in¬ 
termediate stages were found (figs. 6-1 i). 

Anastomosing between different hyphae was occasionally 
observed in the stimulated cultures, but never in the controls 
It was very abundant in the cases where the fungus was given 
vitamine powder as its only nitrogen source, and thus appears to 
be one of the characteristic effects of vitamines. 

The determination of the economic coefficient of sugar 
showed that, in this regard, vitamine cultures behave in the 
same way as cultures which are stimulated by small doses of 
toxic salts: stimulation results in the raising of the economic coef¬ 
ficient of sugar, though in small amount. 

Table 10. Mg. mycelium formed per ioo mg. of sugar used 



Control 

5 mg. 

jo mg. 

25 mg. 

40 mg. 


35-4 nig. 

35-88 mg. 

35 - 83 mg. 

36.2 mg. 

38.1 mg. 


37 - 1 

41-7 

49-5 

42 . 6 

45.2 


36.3 

34-1 

37-0 

41.4 

39-3 


35.2 

38.7 

38.0 

41.5 

42.6 

Average 

36.0 mg. 

37-5 mg- 

40.0 mg. 

40,4 mg. 

4 T * 3 mg. 


Richards ( 23 ) explains the raising of the economic coefficient 
of sugar as follows: . . the direct action of irritant substances 

. . . which produce an increased growth of certain fungi is to 
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enable the latter to dispose more economically of the sugar used 
(he. to raise the economic coefficient of sugar) thereby permitting 
a more rapid production of dry substance in a given time.” In 
the case of the vifamine cultures another explanation might 
possibly be resorted to: Funk ( 13 ) suggested that vifamines play 
an important role in the assimilation of carbohydrates. From 
his point of view it might be argued that in the vitamine cul¬ 
tures the fungus is able to assimilate the sugar more easily, and 
to use it more economically. 

Richards ( 24 ), discussing the conidia formation in relation to 
the economic coefficient of sugar states that “Whether it is the 
more economical working of the protoplasm which inhibits the 
formation of conidia, or whether the absence of the latter results 
in less waste of energy in metabolism is perhaps a question, 
though probably most would agree that the spore-forming process 
is one that demands a greater expenditure of energy than the 
mere vegetative growth of the hyphae.” This explanation holds 
good in all cases where stimulation expresses itself in increased 
vegetative growth, and inhibition of the reproductive factor. 
For vitamine cultures, where both phases of growth are stimu¬ 
lated, the explanation of the phenomenon has evidently to be 
sought elsewhere. 

The acidity of the stimulated cultures was found to be less 
than that of the controls. It was determined by titration with 
standardized N/20 sodium hydroxide. No determinations of 
the hydrogen-ion concentrations were made. The filtrate left 
at the end of the experiment was made up to 100 cc., and an 
aliquot portion titrated, phenolphthalein being used as indi¬ 
cator. Upon deducting the original acidity of the medium from 
the final acidity, the acid formed in the metabolism was deter¬ 
mined. The value of this amount has to be considered as rel¬ 
ative only, inasmuch as some acid may be broken down further, 
or taken up again in the anabolism of the fungus. 


Table ii. 


Average 


CC. N/20 ACID FORMED PER 100 MG. OF MYCELIUM (DRY WEIGHT) 


Control 

2,5 mg. 

5 mg. 

jo mg. 

25 mg. 

40 mg. 

3.24 

2.33 

2-95 

1.70 

1.60 

1,02 

1.64 

1.81 

1.41 

U13 

1.38 

U 35 

2.34 

2.40 

2.15 

2-37 

x.97 

U 54 

2.40 

2.18 

2,17 

L 73 

1.65 

I.30 



i, but with 
re solution 
after sow- 
tne per cc. 
in cultures 
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The effects of vitamine powder on wheat 

Clean, synthetic sand was placed in small glass jars, and 
sterilized in the hot air oven at 150° C. for one hour. Germi¬ 
nating grains of Triticuni vulgare (white winter wheat) were 
planted in the jars. Distilled water, instead of nutrient solution 
was used in these experiments, so as to make the grains entirely 
dependent upon the endosperm, and the vitamine powder. 
Drying up was prevented by keeping moist filter papers over the 
jars during the first few days, and by placing bell-jars over the 
cultures. After ten days the wheat seedlings were removed 
from the jars, the sand carefully washed out from the roots, and 
the epicotyl measured. The remainder of the endosperm was 
removed, and the seedling dried to constant weight: in a hot air 
oven at 70 0 C. The results are summarized in table 12. 

Table 12. Effects of vitamine powder on wheat 

Control 20 mg. ViL/50 cc. 40 mg. Vit./so cc 


Seedlings counted 

172 

228 

137 

Average length, cm. 

. 11.1 

13.06 

13.8 

Average weight, mg. 

19.8 

22.0 

20.3 

Av. weight per cm., mg. 

1.78 

1.67 

1.36 


As had previously been observed by Bottomley (2), the 
vitamine powder (or auximone) stimulates the growth of wheat 
seedlings* It is a well known fact that germinating wheat 
contains vitamines. Just how and where these growth accessory 
substances are produced is an open question. From the above 
experiments it appears that the wheat can assimilate more vita- 
mines than it has at its disposition during germination. Ap¬ 
parently vitamine powder does not produce any inhibition of 
growth, even if the concentration is fairly high. A limiting 
factor of growth may be the luxuriant development of bacteria 
in high concentrations of vitamines. This troublesome factor 
was never met with in the Aspergillus cultures, probably on 
account of the high acidity of the medium. Bottomley would 
possibly attribute the stimulation of wheat, observed in the 
above experiments, not to the vitamines directly, but to the 
bacteria from which growth accessory substances are supposed 
to diffuse out into the medium. 

The macroscopic appearance of the epicotyls of seedlings 
grown in distilled water with or without vitamines showed very 
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little difference. All the plants appeared dark green and healthy. 
The seedlings of the stimulated cultures often showed a poorly 
developed root system. They differed furthermore from the 
controls by being very weak: a slight draught proved sufficient 
to bend the plantlets. Time did not permit the study of the 
anatomy of seedlings grown in different solutions. 

The calculation of the average weight per centimeter is of 
relative value, inasmuch as only the length, but not the width 
of the leaf could be taken into account. The numbers are of 
interest in connection with the suggestion that the seedlings of 
the vitamine cultures have poor supporting tissue. 

Bottomley observed that if the endosperm of wheat is re¬ 
moved at an early stage the seedlings do not develop normally 
To verify This point the endosperm of wheat seedlings grown 
on Knop’s solution with and without vitamines was removed 
when the epicotyl was about one inch long. The plantlets of 
all the different cultures seemed to develop normally, although 
more slowly than if the endosperm was present. The normal 
development of seedlings grown in mineral solutions explains 
itself probably by the fact that the embryo of wheat is very rich 
in vitamines, and that it can draw upon this supply for a con¬ 
siderable time. 

The effects of vitamine powder on Lemna minor 

The cultures were grown in black painted, sterilized battery 
jars. Knop’s solution was used as medium. The experiment 
was set up as follows: 

I. Control: 600 cc. of solution. 

II. 600 cc. of solution ~h 240 mg. of Vit. powder, unsterilized. 

Ill; 600 “ “ “ +240 “ “ “ “■ sterilized. 

IV. 600 “ ' u -f 480 “ “ unsterilized. 

V. 600 “ “ “ 4*480 "■ “ “ “ sterilized. 

Twenty-five mature Lemna plants, each consisting of three 
leaflets, were placed in each jar. The culture was grown for 
three weeks. Once a week the leaflets were counted, the solu¬ 
tions changed, and the jars thoroughly cleaned. This proved 
to be necessary, inasmuch as a thick bacterial scum developed 
regularly in all the solutions containing any vitamine. Ster¬ 
ilization of the media helped little: the bacteria were apparently 
introduced with the Lemna plants, and the acidity of the culture 
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solution was not sufficiently high to check the development of 
these organisms. 

After the first week the control plants had practically all 
broken up into single leaflets which looked yellowish and sickly. 
The plants grown in solutions II, III, IV and V, on the other 
hand, were dark green. Each one consisted of three to five 
leaflets. As table 13 shows, the number of control plants in¬ 
creased hardly at all during the two following weeks, while the 
reproduction of the plants of the remaining cultures appeared 
markedly stimulated. 


Table 13. Stimulation of Lemna minor 



Control 

II 

III 

IV 

V 

One week 

96 

i *9 

128 

146 

141 

Two weeks 

no 

162 

164 

169 

199 

Three weeks after inoculation 

126 

189 

*97 

243 

297 


Contrary to expectation, the vitamine culture during the 
first week of growth showed marked stimulation of vegetative 
reproduction, while the second week brought a slowing down of 
this process. The maximum reproduction in the case of IV and 
V was obtained during the third week. 

These observations only partly confirm the results of Bot- 
tomley, who found his maximum reaction to occur during the 
second and third weeks. Bottomley’s tables furthermore show 
a much more marked stimulation than was obtained in the above 
experiments. The luxuriant development of bacteria in the 
vitamine cultures constitutes possibly a limiting factor on the 
rate of growth. On the other hand, it might be argued that 
since Bottomley obtained his growth promoting substances 
from bacterial cultures, the stimulation in the above experi¬ 
ments might be due, not to the vitamines as such, but rather to 
substances which diffuse into the medium from bacterial cells. 
Reasoning from analogy with the Aspergillus and wheat cultures, 
this suggestion will hardly hold good. 

Discussion 

Aspergillus niger develops normally in Pfeffer’s solution 
without any accessory substances. Both vegetative growth and 
reproduction are accelerated by the addition of small amounts 
of vitamine B to the medium. The main stimulating effects of 
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the growth accessory substances upon Aspergillus niger were 
found to occur during the first five hours after inoculation. The 
ratio of the dry weights of the mycelial felts of the stimulated 
cultures, and the controls is practically constant, whether the 
cultures be reaped forty hours, three and one-half days, or 
twelve days after inoculation. In this regard, the results of the 
experiments described in this paper are at variance with the 
observations of Lepeschkin and Linossier, who found that vita- 
mines have a stimulating effect upon Penicillium glaucum and 
Oidium laclis only during the very earliest stages of growth. 

In the opinion of Steinberg ( 27 ) the cause of stimulation is 
the increased acidity of the medium, due to the addition of 
certain substances. The results of the experiments described 
in this paper might be interpreted along this line (table ii), but 
there are reasons to believe that the matter is more complicated. 

The effect of vitamine B upon Aspergillus niger may be 
catalytic. If Funk’s conception that vitamines are of utmost 
importance in the carbohydrate metabolism is correct, the sugar 
in the stimulated cultures would be more available to the or¬ 
ganism. The economic coefficient of sugar would thus be raised: 
the different phases of growth could be carried on with greater 
ease and rapidity. To prove the point whether vitamine B acts 
as a catalyst in the sense that it renders the carbohydrate more 
available to the organism, it would be necessary to determine 
the amount of vitamine still present at the end of an experiment. 
For obvious reasons, such a determination is involved with 
great difficulties, if not impracticable. 

It is most probable that the effects of vitamine B are those 
of an increased organic food supply, or that the substance acts 
as a stimulant in the sense that small amounts of toxic substances 
act as stimulants. 

Several considerations are in favor of the former conception. 
Stimulation of the vegetative growth, expressed by the increased 
dry weights of the mycelial felts is much more nearly quanti¬ 
tative than is the case for instance with a typical zinc culture 
(tables 1, 3, 4, fig. 1). Furthermore, Aspergillus niger grows 
profusely in media containing vitamine powder as the only 
nitrogen source (table 2). There is no definite optimum nor 
maximum concentration of the vitamine in the culture solution. 
Fleming (II) suggested that the addition of organic nitrogen to 
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a medium containing' only inorganic nitrogen might cause stimu¬ 
lation. To determine the correctness of this conception it will 
be necessary to make quantitative analyses of the nitrogen 
content, as described by Latham ( 17 ). On the other hand 
stimulation is-found with very small doses of the vitamine pre¬ 
paration, where the added nitrogen content can hardly play a 
significant role. 

However, taking into consideration the raising of the eco¬ 
nomic coefficient of sugar, and the lowering of the total acidity, 
it seems more logical to suppose that the effects of vitamine B 
are similar to those obtained by the addition of minute doses 
of toxic substances to the culture medium. The main difference 
between vitamine and zinc cultures lies in the fact that, in the 
case of the former, sporulation is never suppressed, nor even 
inhibited, but on the contrary stimulated, while, at the same 
time, the development of the mycelium is not as markedly 
stimulated. These two observations do not constitute a point 
of vital difference between the vitamine and the zinc cultures. 
They may easily be explained by supposing that two factors are 
brought into play by the addition of vitamine powder to the 
medium, one factor stimulating vegetative growth, the other one 
important in reproduction. It is easily conceivable that the 
vegetative factor is limited by the reproductive factor. It 
appears that the vegetative factor is at its optimum if the con¬ 
centration of the vifamines is lowest, i.e. at 0.05 per cent. 
Table i and fig. i show that comparatively higher weights of 
the mycelia are obtained with this concentration than with the 
next higher. A further argument in favor of the double stimu¬ 
lation effect is the fact that the germination of spores is markedly 
stimulated by very low* concentrations of vifamines (tables 5, 
6). During these earliest stages of growth the vegetative factor 
alone is at work. 

These arguments lead the writer to believe that the effects 
of water soluble vitamine B upon the vegetative growth of 
Aspergillus niger are similar to those produced by small doses 
of toxic substances. 

This work was done under the guidance of Professor Herbert 
M. Richards, for whose kind advice and criticism the writer is 
greatly indebted. 

Barnard College, 

Columbia University, 

May 1924 
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The embryogeny of Cephalotaxus Fortunei* 

John T. Buchholz 

(with plate io AND two text figures) 

The embryogeny of Cephalotaxus is of very great interest 
in a study of the comparative morphology of conifers. Cephalo¬ 
taxus is usually included among the Taxineae, but the embryo 
has been reported as having certain points of comparison to 
the Abietineous type of embryo: it has a terminal cap which 
may be homologous with the embryo cap of Araucarians and it 
furnishes a key to the homologies between the embryos of the 
other Taxineae and Podocarpineae. The conclusions reached 
in this paper apply to embryogeny only, and it is fully realized 
that they must be considered in connection with other morpho¬ 
logical facts in any final decision concerning the proper affinities 
of this genus. As such we believe that comparisons based on 
the embryogeny should be among the most important considera¬ 
tions, and this study aims to emphasize this phase in the mor¬ 
phology. The interpretation given here, while a new one, was 
suggested in its main outline in the writer’s resumd of conifer 
embryogeny (1920) and finds much additional support from the 
first-hand examination of this material. 

Material and methods 

The material for this investigation was kindly furnished by 
Dr. W. C. Coker in 1921, from trees growing in the Arboretum 
at Chapel Hill, North Carolina. Living twigs of Cephalotaxus 
Fortunei were sent to the writer in four collections, from June 
19 to August 3, 1921. The gametophytes were removed and 
their embryos dissected out in the living condition with the 
aid of a Greenough binocular microscope under a sugar solution 
of about gram molecular concentration. These were placed 
immediately in a killing and preserving fluid consisting of 6 
per cent formalin in 50 per cent alcohol. In this condition they 
were preserved for several years. In the technique of mounting, 

* Publication No. 20, University of Arkansas Journal Series. 
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the embryos were washed and then stained for fifteen minutes 
in DeUifield’s haemotoxylin, de-stained slightly with acidulated 
water, after which they were again washed, placed in 10 per 
cent glycerine and left for several days in the open, protected 
from dust, until the glycerine became fully concentrated. The 
glycerine was washed out with several changes of 95 per cent 
alcohol, from which they were transferred to absolute alcohol. 
From this they were mounted in diaphane (a new mounting 
medium manufactured by the Will Corporation, Rochester). 
A previous test of this mounting medium with algae indicated 
that it would be best to transfer the material into diaphane 
gradually, first placing it in a mixture of half diaphane, half 
absolute alcohol. The embryos were therefore placed on a 
slide from the absolute alcohol and this 50:50 solution dropped 
on them immediately. The alcohol evaporates rapidly, and 
may be followed in from one to three minutes by the pure 
diaphane medium, and covered. 

This medium seems to possess most of the advantages of 
Venetian turpentine used in the writer’s previous work, and saves 
a little time. It also hardens faster than Venetian turpentine, 
and does not emulsify when moisture is absorbed from the air. 
The blue stain of the haemotoxylin is rendered brown, which 
is of no disadvantage for direct observation and has some 
distinct advantages in photographic work. Sections were made 
of the embryos in the last collection. These were killed in forma¬ 
lin-alcohol, cut in paraffin,stained with Haidenhain’s haemotoxy¬ 
lin, counterstained with gold orange and mounted in Canada 
balsam. 

The photomicrographs were made with an Edinger apparatus, 
using Bausch and Lomb Micro-tessars stopped down, and the 
low power microscope combination of the apparatus (% inch 
objective and 8X aplanoscopic ocular) with Cramer’s contrast 
plates. 

Previous investigations 

Cephalotaxus has been investigated morphologically by Stras- 
burger (1879), Arnoldi (1900), Coker (1907), and Lawson 
(1907). The various other investigations of this species did not 
include accounts of the embryogeny. Strasburger’s observations 
begin with the organized proembryo, while Arnoldi, Coker and 
Lawson included earlier stages. The first three of these in- 
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vestigators included only Cephalotaxus Fortunei, while Lawson 
was largely concerned with Cephalotaxus drupacea , though he 
also examined material of the former. There seem to be no 
important differences between these two species. The pro¬ 
embryo stages are briefly outlined below in order to make the 
present description more complete, but the writer’s observations 
were confined to the stages after the walls were formed and the 
suspensor cells were beginning to elongate. 

Proembryo 

The proembryo of Cephalotaxus has been described by the 
above mentioned investigators and in the main outline these 
accounts are in substantial agreement. A good summarized 
account of this is given by Coulter and Chamberlain (1910). 
All of the cells formed are confined to the lower portions of the 
archegonia, which are very long and narrow, and decidedly 
pointed at the lower end. Walls do not appear until after sixteen 
free nuclei have been formed. The first walls appear on the 
division spindles after the four simultaneous nuclear divisions. 
Additional cells are soon formed so that at least thirty-two cells 
or probably more, are formed in the entire zygote before the 
suspensor elongates. As soon as the suspensor cells are dis¬ 
tinguishable by their slight enlargement, we may recognize the 
embryo as organized into four groups of cells, some of them ar¬ 
ranged more or less in tiers. This tier arrangement is not at all 
even as in Abietineae, and the further meristematic activity of 
the different regions which might be assigned to various tiers 
of cells make these stages much more irregular and variable 
in appearance than in such forms as Finns. 

The thirty-two cells are shown by Coker (1907) in his figure 
ip, and these are crowded into the base of this narrow cone- 
shaped archegonium with a single cell at the point, overlaid 
by the other cells, so that passing upward, one observes more 
and more cells somewhat unevenly placed, but all crowded 
into the lower third or two-fifths of the archegonium. 

The large cell at the bottom of the archegonium forms a 
penetrating cap which appears to protect the primary embryo, 
much as a root cap protects an advancing root tip. The several 
adjacent ceils above this, below the mass of embryonic meristem 
also remain large and inactive and are to be included with this 
lower one, as a group of cells forming the cap. 
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The next -group of cells above the deciduous cap is a very 
active mass of cells which become small on account: of their 
meristematic activity and are somewhat irregular in their "ar¬ 
rangement. These cells which ultimately contribute the primary 
embryo can therefore not be spoken of strictly as a tier of cells. 
Above these is a third more even tier of from five to seven or 
more cells which form the primary suspensor and can be recog¬ 
nized as soon as these cells begin to elongate, while a fourth 
group of cells above the suspensor tier is composed of cells which 
are soon actively dividing, constituting the “rosette” cells. 
From all of the four accounts of the proembryo we have no 
evidence of the existence of a tier of free nuclei above this 
rosette group, another point wherein the proembryo of Cephalo- 
taxus differs from that of Abietineae. In a sense the rosette 
cells of Cephalotaxus are therefore not strictly homologous to 
the rosette cells of the pine embryo, but since these are the 
uppermost walled cells in both cases above which the basal 
plate appears, we will speak of them as the rosette cells in this 
discussion. 

Description of observed stages 

The present investigation begins with young embryos of the 
type shown in fig. I. Here we see two neighboring embryo 
systems coming from adjacent archegonia. A few stages younger 
than these (before suspensor elongation) were found, but could 
not be reproduced satisfactorily by photography and were 
therefore omitted. 

In fig. 1, the cap cells may be seen on each of the primary 
embryos. Above these are the groups of meristematic cells 
which give rise to the embryos proper, and above these are the 
primary suspensors which are made up of five to eight collateral 
elongating cells. A group of rosette cells is shown above this, 
and the plug of opaque substance which forms in the egg above 
the embryo is present in the zygote shown at the left. This 
probably corresponds to the basal plate of Abietineae. In the 
embryo to the right, this was lost in dissection. 

The cavity of the gametophyte, into which the primary 
embryos are pushed by their suspensors, is formed by the 
corrosive action of enzymes which are secreted from some or all 
parts of the embryo. While mechanical action of the suspensors 
keeps the several embryos pushed forward as far as possible 
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in this cavity, the digestion actually precedes this mechanical 
action. Lawson (1907) describes a clear space in advance of 
the embryo tip, and in a study of the pine and other conifers, 
it has appeared certain to the writer that the suspensor does 
not force the embryo in a crushing manner through the firm 
living gametophyte tissue. Since these studies were made from 
dissections, no such sectional views as those mentioned by Law- 
son were observed. From the ease with which the embryos 
were removed there was very little or no evidence which would 
indicate that the suspensors were mechanically pushing their 
embryos forward faster than the digestive action of the enzymes 
•opened up the cavity occupied by the embryos. Doubtless 
they crush aside the remains of collapsed cells after the enzy¬ 
matic action has rendered the gametophyte tissue spongy. 

The primary suspensors are at first straight and rather stiff, 
but in time they become coiled and twisted. They continue to 
elongate without the addition of a secondary suspensor in the 
form of embryonal tubes, until they have reached a great length, 
those in fig. 4 measuring over 7 mm. long, counting the twists. 
Thus the embryonic cell group is pushed forward far into the 
gametophyte tissue, and during the stages represented between 
figs. 1 and 5, the large cap cell is usually lost. According to 
Lawson, it is lost very early in the succeeding stages. Fig. 4 
represents the embryo systems from two adjacent archegonia, 
which had a very even start and developed side by side. It 
may be seen in fig. 5, that the larger of the two primary embryos 
has lost its largest cap cell while the smaller still retains all of 
the cap. This is probably a late stage in which to find this organ 
present. In fig. 3, an embryo is shown probably without its 
largest cap ceil (though this may have been loosely attached 
and lost in the dissection). It is interesting to note that in the 
writer’s earlier stages (figs, i and 3) the nuclei of these sus¬ 
pensor cells, together with a dense mass of cytoplasm, are 
situated In the lower end of the suspensor, i. e., near the mass 
of embryonic cells, but by the time the stage of fig. 5 is reached 
they are usually not found. This position of the nucleus was 
also observed by the writer in practically all conifer embryos 
which he has had occasion to examine. 

It is especially interesting to note that several embryos from 
different eggs are engaged in an embryonic “struggle for exist- 
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ence” and the suspensor is the weapon by which the adversaries 
are overcome. As the embryos grow longer (figs, 7-8), they 
give off a massive snspensor of embryonal tubes as in other 
conifers. These originate from the cells of the primary embryo 
nearest the older portions of the snspensor. These successive 
waves of elongating cells sometimes become entangled with 
their adversaries and sooner or later the vanquished are pushed 
back to the archegonial region until only one, the successful 
embryo, occupies the favorable position, which insures its 
survival as the embryo of the seed. Embryonic Selection is a 
special form of Developmental Selection and its significance in 
evolution has been outlined elsewhere (Buchholz, 1922). 

The embryos derived from the rosette region 

An outstanding new item in the present investigation is the 
demonstration that usually other embryos are derived from the 
rosette region. The group of rosette cells (upper part of figs. 
1, 2, and 4) are all meristematic, and when followed through 
later stages (figs. 7-9) become active, developing into embryos. 
They are devoid of a primary suspensor, but soon become many- 
celled and of good size, sending out the embryonal tubes of a 
secondary suspensor (figs. 7-9), thus demonstrating that they 
are in the nature of real embryos. Their orientation is vari¬ 
able and probably they grow out in any direction. They do not 
possess the deciduous cap cells found in the primary embryo. 

It is clear that in Cephalotaxus each zygote gives rise to 
several rosette embryos in addition to the primary embryo, 
which demonstrates that we are dealing with a compound 
embryo, that we have here a partially suppressed form of 
cleavage polyembryony. 

Fig. 8 shows an embryo which is double. There is one large 
embryo and beside it a small one, as if to indicate an instance of 
cleavage polyembryony in the primary embryo. It is more 
probable that these are the embryos of two archegonia, as if 
fig. 5 had developed to a later stage. Of course, it is not impos¬ 
sible that the main embryo may divide, but aside from FIG. 9, 
no apparent evidences of cleavage in the primary embryo have 
come to the writer’s notice in the course of these studies, and 
it seems certain that cleavage of the primary zygote is at least 
.not frequent. From the external appearances of the embryos 
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there is no evidence for the existence of an apical cell.at any 
stage in the primary embryo, and there is also no external evi¬ 
dence of an apical cell in the rosette embryos. 

Sections of later stages in the primary embryo are shown in 
figs. 10 to 12. The evidence which we have here indicates that 
the stem tip meristem is the last region of the embryo to become 
organized. In the Pine, the stem tip appears as a slight swelling 
before there is any evidence of the cotyledons, and while it does 
not develop further, it remains as a dome-shaped protuberance 
from this stage on. Fig. 10 shows the plerome, periblem, and 
dermatogen all organized. The latter extends well down the 
sides of the root cap. In the pine, the plerome of the root tip 
is the first region to differentiate and the dermatogen is not 
definite until much later. The cotyledon primordia are organized, 
and the plerome strands are beginning to extend into the coty¬ 
ledons. The periblem is indicated between the dermatogen and 
plerome but is not sharply differentiated at the point where it 
joins the root cap, and the root cap further merges insensibly 
with the suspensor. 

In the next stage observed (fig. ii), the periblem is becoming 
more distinctly differentiated from the suspensor, but its separa¬ 
tion is not sharp even in fig. 12. The epidermis in fig. 12 may 
be seen to extend well down the sides of the root cap to the 
suspensor region and it appears that the periblem and root 
cap are a continuous tissue of cells which merely become larger 
and more vacuolated as one passes from the plerome to the 
suspensor region. This entire region of the embryo is short 
compared with that of the pine embryo, where the periblem of 
the root tip and the root cap constitute nearly half of the length 
of the embryo at the time when the seed is ready to be shed. 

The triangular mass of substance above the flat stem tip be¬ 
tween the cotyledons (figs, ii, 12) is composed of a mass of 
undigested cell walls which have accumulated from the disinte¬ 
grated cells of the surrounding gametophyte tissue. In the 
embryo of fig. 10, a similar plug of some kind was removed with 
difficulty during the dissection. This object was found in all 
the embryos which were sectioned, but it is in no way derived 
from embryonic tissue. 

The largest embryos which were sectioned showed a hollow 
pith cavity in the middle of the plerome region as indicated in 
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fig. 12. This was found in all other embryos of this size. It 
is evidently formed by a breaking down of the cells of the 
plerome, and is accompanied by a swelling of the central, region 
of the embryo. The embryo chosen for illustration in fig. 12 
did not show the swelling as much as some others. About 
twenty of these later embryos which were removed from the 
ovules all proved to possess two cotyledons. 



Fig. 11. Section of older embryo of Cephaloiaxus showing cotyledons 
half grown, periblem sharply differentiated from pleronie and less distinctly 
from root cap. The stem tip is still flat. A plug of crushed cells derived 
from the disintegrated gametophyte tissues, lodged above the embryo body 
between the cotyledons, is not a part of the embryo. X 18. 

Fig. 12. Embryo of seed in a stage nearly fully developed, but in which 
the stem tip is still flat and undifferentiated, Periblem has become more 
sharply differentiated from pleronie, and the dermatogen extends distinctly 
over root cap to the region of the suspensor, A pith cavity of broken down 
cells has appeared in the center of the pleronie, X 18, 
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Discussion 

Previous investigators have compared the proembryo to that 
of the pine. There are, however, many points of difference and 
the homology between the embryogeny of Cephalotaxus and 
that of Pinus is not so evident from appearances. The first 
walls of the pine proembryo come in after eight free nuclei are 
formed, while in Cephalotaxus there are sixteen.free nuclei before 
the cell walls appear. The terminal four cells in the pine pro¬ 
embryo function actively as apical cells for the respective four 
embryos while in Cephalotaxus the lowest cell which corresponds 
to the apical cell of the primary embryo in position is a single 
cell. It enlarges and becomes the terminal cell of the group 
constituting the cap. Finally we have a proembryo of many 
cells rather than one of sixteen cells at the time when the sus- 
pensors begin to elongate, and there appears to be no apical 
cell stage at all in the Cephalotaxus embryo. 

The writer feels convinced from this study that the key to 
the real homologies between the parts of the embryo of Cephalo¬ 
taxus and those of pines and other conifers lies in its cleavage 
polyembryony. 

If embryo initials are represented by the proembryo at the 
time when the first walls are formed, then Cephalotaxus , which 
has walls organized around all of its nuclei when walls first 
appear, represents sixteen potential embryo initials, If any of 
the subsequent divisions represent still further organization of 
greater cleavage polyembryony there may be even more, as is 
probably the case in Sciadopitys (Buchholz, 1920). Of course, 
Cephalotaxus has practically eliminated the cleavage polyem¬ 
bryony for the primary embryo; at least the writer found only 
one instance (fig. 8) where two or more embryos could have 
been formed by division of the meristematic mass of cells next 
to the cap cell, and this one is extremely doubtful. The writer 
believes that the organization of this cap was partially, if not 
largely instrumental in the elimination of cleavage polyembryony 
during the early stages. Lawson (1907) states that u the early 
meristematic activity of the (primary) embryo may explain the 
necessity for the development of the terminal cells into a pene¬ 
trating cap. This explanation finds support in the fact that the 
cap cells are thrown off very soon after the suspensors are devel¬ 
oped/ * At any rate, if excessive cleavage polyembryony existed 
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in forms ancestral to Cephalotaxus , the cap was probably not 
then present, and its origin may have been associated with the 
suppression of both cleavage polyembryony and the apical- 
cell stage. The present protective function as an organ of pene¬ 
tration or even as a secreting organ is not denied in assigning 
this role to the cap cells, but the writer is also convinced that 
this is not a very essential organ, for embryos frequently shed 
their caps in early stages and most conifers have no such organ 
at any stage of their embryogeny. 

The cap cells are therefore not homologous with anything 
in the embryo of the pine unless they represent one or more 
abortive embryo initials. The mass of cells of the embryo proper 
above the cap cells represents a large number of the embryo 
units (embryo initials) corresponding to the four which separate 
In Finns and the probably larger number found in other conifers 
such as Sciadopitys (Buchholz, 1920). The suspensor cells may 
represent the first cells cut off by some of the embryo initials 
of this group, or more probably they represent still other embryo 
initials which elongate. In the pine, the rosette cells which are 
unquestionably embryo initials sometimes elongate as suspensor 
cells in such a manner. That the rosette cells are embryo 
initials is fully demonstrated. 

Though the group of rosette cells above the suspensors were 
observed by others, they have apparently not been studied, at 
least their destiny as embryo forming cells was not suspected. 
Strasburger (1879), Coker (1907), and Lawson (1907) mention 
them as a group of rosette cells, but followed them no further. 
Coker agrees with Strasburger’s observation in noting these 
rosette cells, probably of the stage shown in fig. 2. 

While Strasburger figured the early stages of these rosette 
embryos without comment, Coker and Lawson both figured 
small secondary embryos above the primary one in an older 
stage, but regarded them as the result of later fertilization of 
archegonia, which is also possible in the sections which they 
figured. Lawson considered them as possible cases of embryos 
budding from 11 the main group of embryo cells and the formation 
of small secondary embryos. These however, are not frequently 
found. As a rule there is but one embryo formed from a single 
archegonium. ” It is likely that both Lawson and Coker were 
dealing with some of these secondary or rosette embryos. 
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The existence of these active rosette embryos associates 
Cephalotaxus with the group of conifers which have a modified 
form of cleavage polyembryony. It is from the behavior of these 
rosette cells that we obtain a definite clew to the polyembryonic 
history of Cephalotaxus. Being uppermost in their position these 
are probably homologous with the rosette embryos of the pine if 
we disregard the free nuclei above the rosette cells in Abietineae . 
When cleavage polyembryony was suppressed in the lower 
portion of the embryo system, this did not do away with cleavage 
polyembryony in the rosette group. At least we are better 
able to make comparisons between the embryo of Cephalotaxus 
and those of Abietineae, and other conifers, when we consider 
the nature of these secondary rosette embryos in the light of a 
polyembryonic origin. 

This also adds to our evidence for the view that cleavage 
polyembnmny is a condition through which the Coniferales 
have passed in their evolution, for certainly Cephalotaxus supplies 
us with satisfactory ontogenetic evidence of this kind. A further 
discussion of this very fascinating problem of the origin and 
evolution of cleavage polyembryony will be treated by the 
writer in another paper.* It may be stated here that the origin 
of this condition represents an episode in the evolution of 
conifers, having to do with the beginnings of siphonogamy in 
the origin of seeds. 

Summary 

We have, in Cephalotaxus , an embryo which is derived from 
a condition of cleavage polyembryony. Most, if not all, of the 
early cells of the proembryo are to be regarded as embryo 
initials. Of these, the terminal cells do not form embryos 
but go to form the cap instead. The next group of proembryonic 
cells above the cap combine to form a single embryo. The 
primary suspensor is formed from a tier of cells above these, 
and becomes very long, while the uppermost tier, the rosette 
cells, are the only ones which retain fully their separate embryo¬ 
forming capacity, usually giving rise to several rosette embryos. 
No certain evidence of cleavage of the primary embryo was 
observed. 

* Concerning the origin of cleavage polyembryony in conifers. To appear 
in Botanical Gazette. 
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In the later embryo the stem tip is differentiated late, long 
after the derma togen, periblem, plerome, root cap, and coty¬ 
ledons have become fully organized,—in a stage later than any 
in the figures shown in this treatise* The dermatogen appears 
early and extends down over the root cap to the region of the 
suspensor. A cavity is formed in the later stages by a breaking* 
down of cells in the middle of the plerome region. The embryos 
usually have two cotyledons. 

University of Arkansas, 

Fayetteville 
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Description of plate 10 

Fig. 1. Two embryos from neighboring archegonia dissected out of 
gametophyte and mounted. Beginning below, they show the cap cells, next 
a group of cells forming primary embryo, above these the elongating suspensor 
cells, and above the suspensors a group of cells forming the rosette embryo. 
In the embryo to the left is a mass of deeply staining substance found above 
the rosette in the archegonium (which was removed by the dissection in the 
embryo to the right). This probably corresponds to the basal plate of Abieti- 
neae. X 56. 

Fig. 2. Dissection of slightly younger stage than fig. I, showing rosette 
embryos slightly separated by dissection. Suspensor cells have their lower 
ends slightly enlarged and nearly all of the nuclei are found here. The primary 
embryo with its cap cells was lost in the dissection. X 56. 

Fig. 3. Embryo of the same age as fig. 2 with primary embryo in position 
but with the terminal member of the group of cap cells missing, probably 
lost in dissection. X 56. 

Fig. 4. Embryos of two adjoining archegonia with suspensors fully 
elongated. The rosette embryos are developing from the rosette above and 
are shown enlarged in fig. 6 . Embryonal tubes have not begun to elongate 
to form the secondary portion of the suspensor. X 18. 

Fig. 5. More detailed view of primary embryos of fig. 4. The embryo 
to the left still possesses the terminal cap cell, while the larger one to the 
right has discarded its largest cap cetl.v.X. 56- 

Fig. 6 . More detailed view of rosette embryos of fig. 4, showing the 
embryonal tubes forming a secondary suspensor. No primary suspensor is 
developed for the rosette embryos. X 56. 

Fig. 7. Older embryo with massive secondary suspensor well devel¬ 
oped and with older group of five; rosette embryos above, in various stages. 
X 10. 

Fig. 8. Embryos younger than fig. 7, with apparently two primary 
embryos formed side by side (?) and a single very irregular rosette embryo 
above. The rosette embryos shown in fig. 9 belong with these. X 29. 

Fig. 9. Part of the rosette embryo group dissected away from the embryo 
system of fig. 8. Note absence of cap and primary suspensor, the lobed and 
irregular character of the rosette embryos which have developed very un¬ 
equally, X 56. 

Fig. 10. Section of embryo of Cephalotaxus with body regions organized 
and cotyledons developing. Stem tip is unorganized, plerome is distinguish¬ 
able from periblem, but periblem, root cap and suspensor merge into each 
other. Dermatogen appears to extend down over root cap. X 18. 




Studies on the flora of northern South America—VI* 

H. A. Gleason 

New or noteworthy species of Melastomataceae 

Generic characters seem to be sharply marked in the majority 
of melastomataceous genera. The chief exceptions are found 
in the tribe Miconieae, where genera are distinguished largely 
on the position of the inflorescence and the shape of the petals. 
Here also are found many cases of remarkable similarity in habit 
between species of different genera, such as Leandro, and Miconia , 
and it becomes extremely difficult or even impossible to place 
some immature or fruiting specimens into a genus with confidence. 
Within the genus Miconia , with well over six hundred species, 
the eleven sections are not always easily differentiated. They 
are characterized by the shape and dehiscence of the anthers, 
and there seems to be an almost continuous series of anther- 
shapes between the subulate, attenuate anthers of Tamonea 
and the linear ones of Eumiconia , and from the latter to the ob¬ 
long, small-pored anthers of Amblyarrhena , and on to the obovate, 
large-pored anthers of Cremanium. Sections Jucunda, Tamonea, 
and Adenodesma are very close, as are also Cremanium and 
Chaenopleura. I have found no good evidence to warrant any 
segregation of the genus. 

It is in most cases absolutely necessary to soften flowers by 
boiling and to make careful dissections in order to determine 
with any degree of accuracy the structure of the stamens. This 
has been done for all of the species described below, excepting 
a very few in which the stamens are not mentioned* All measure¬ 
ments of stamens, styles, seeds, and other small floral organs 
have been made with an eye-piece micrometer from boiled 
material, and have always been taken from the type specimen 
only. 

Within a single flower, deviations in measurements from the 
stated dimensions are negligible, and rarely amount to as much 
as 5 per cent. Greater variations are found between different 
flowers of the same plant, or between different plants of the same 

* Contributions from the New York Botanical Garden, no. 274. 
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species. These are probably due chiefly to age, but we do not 
know anything about the relative amount of elongation that 
takes place in the flower of a melastome during an thesis. It 
follows, therefore, that the measurements here given, although 
accurate in themselves, might not be repeated precisely in any 
other dissection. 

There are similar variations in size in the leaves of any 
•herbarium specimen. The measurements given here are taken, 
when expressed without any variation, from the largest leaf, or, 
when a range of size is indicated, from typical foliage leaves 
situated below the inflorescence. It is worthy of note that few 
sheets are examined in which the size of the leaves is as great 
as that given by Cogniaux, who seems to have allowed for an 
increase in size of those leaves farther down the stem and conse¬ 
quently not collected in a specimen of ordinary size. 

Pterogastra glabra n. sp. Herbaceous, apparently erect, 
sparingly branched above; stems green, slender, narrowly 4-alate, 
glabrous, or very rarely with a few minute appressed hairs on 
the wings, sparsely setose at the nodes; petioles glabrous, 2-3 
mm. long; leaf-blades firm, oblong-lanceolate, 30-45 mm, long, 
5-9 mm. wide, acute, often minutely aristate, minutely crenulate 
and setose-ciliate with erect hairs nearly 1 mm. long, acute at 
base, bright green and glabrous on both sides, 3-nerved, the 
veinlets very obscure; flowers 5-merous, few, in loose, open, 
bracteate cymes terminating the stem and branches; peduncles 
narrowly 4-alate or merely quadrangular; bracts subulate, 2 
mm. long, ciliate; pedicels 2 mm. long, glabrous; hypanthium 
bright green, campanulate, 6-7 mm. long, prominently 10- 
nerved, glabrous, or the 5 nerves opposite the sepals somewhat 
stronger and rarely appressed-spinulose; sepals green, herbaceous, 
triangular-lanceolate, 6 mm. long, 2 mm. wide at base, acute, 
aristate with a seta 1 mm. long, prominently setose-ciliate, 
obscurely reticulate; petals apparently blue, broadly obovate, 
about 13 mm. long, finely ciliate; anthers linear-subulate, yellow, 
10 or 6 mm. long, arcuate retrorsely, opening by a minute 
terminal pore; connective slender, prolonged 2 or 0.5 min.; 
bearing 2 stout, blunt, rounded, anterior appendages 0.5-0.7 
mm. long; filaments slender, 6 or 5 mm. long; ovary ellipsoid, 
4 mm. long, with a terminal circle of slender, glandless setae 
0.7 mm. long; style terete, 3.5 mm. long. Fig. i. 

Type, Pittier collected in wet savannas, Mene 

Grande, State of Zulia, Venezuela, 28 Oct. 1922, and deposited 
in the herbarium of the New York Botanical Garden. It is 
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closely related to P. divaricata (Bonpl.) Naud., but differs in its 
glabrous leaf-surface, essentially glabrous stem, almost wingless, 
usually glabrous hypanthium, and shorter ovarial setae. 



Txbouchina gracilis (Bonpl.) Cogn. Several varieties of 
this widely distributed species have been distinguished, most 
of which seem to depend chiefly on eccentricities in habit alone. 
Our series of specimens from Colombia includes two forms 
which differ not only in habit, but also in the structure of the 
anther. In Rusby & Pennell 1051, collected east of Neiva, Dept. 
Huila, even the lowest cymes are on peduncles less than 1 cm, 
long, the upper cymes are closely approximate, and the pubes¬ 
cence of the leaves and stem is unusually long. The connective 
of the anther is not prolonged, but bears two minute gibbosities 
on the posterior side and. a bilobed anterior appendage. The 
end of the filament is directly under the base of the anther. 
In our other specimens, the lower cymes are borne on conspicuous 
peduncles, the upper cymes are well separated, and the pubes¬ 
cence is less conspicuous. The connective is prolonged basally 
for nearly 1 mm. at right angles, and bears the usual 2-lobed 
anterior appendage and also a 2-lobed posterior, deflexed ap¬ 
pendage about 0.2 mm. long. The end of the filament is quite 
out of line with the anther. 
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Tibouchina lepidota intermedia n.' var. Leaves ovate- 
elliptic, 8-10 cm. long, 4-4.5 cm. wide, strongly bullate-muricate 
on the upper surface, beneath foveolate, densely paleaceous on 
the veins, pubescent on the surface. 

Type, Jameson §7, from the forests of the Andes, Ecuador, 
in the temperate montane zone, deposited in the herbarium 
of the New York Botanical Garden. It is intermediate between 
the well-known T. lepidota (Bonpl.) BailL and T. paleacea 
(Triana) Cogn., combining the calyx and leaf-shape of the 
former with the leaf-surface of the latter. 

Emestia lata n. sp. Herbaceous or suffrutescent, 5-7 dm. 
tall; stems erect, simple to the inflorescence, obscurely 4-angled, 
finely striate, reddish-brown, prominently glandular-villous, 
densely setose at the nodes; petioles slender, 5-10 mm. long, 
glandular-villous; leaf-blades firm, ovate-oblong, 35-50 mm. 
long, 16-28 mm. wide, acuminate, sharply and irregularly 
serrate with salient, villous and glandular teeth 0.5 mm. long, 
rounded or truncate at base, upper surface pilose with brown 
hairs about 1 mm. long, lower surface softly villous, especially 
on the veinlets, and pilose on the principal veins, 5-nerved, 
with an obscure outer additional pair, only the midvein impressed 
above, the veinlets reticulate beneath; upper leaves gradually 
reduced in size; inflorescence a terminal, nearly leafless panicle 
1-2 dm. long, with slender, spreading branches, glandular- 
villous like the stem; bracts linear-subulate, 2-5 mm. long; 
pedicels mostly 2-5 mm. long; hypanthium broadly campanulate, 
2.7 mm. long by 2.5 mm. in diameter, obscurely 4-ribbed, glandu¬ 
lar-villous with spreading hairs 1 mm. long; calyx prolonged 
0.3 mm. beyond the stamina! torus; sepals triangular-subulate, 
4.5 mm. long, acuminate to an aristate tip, entire, widened at 
the base and meeting in broadly rounded sinuses, the total 
width 2 mm., sparsely glandular-villous, 3-nerved; petals 4, 
broadly round-ovate, 6 mm. long, 5 mm. wide, obtuse, truncate 
at base, glabrous, sparsely setose-ciliolate at the apex; long 
stamens 4, opposite the sepals: anthers lance-subulate, 2.7-3 
mm. long, 0.6 mm. wide at base, opening by an oblique introrse 
pore; connective slender, thickened below the anther and 
prolonged 2 mm.; anterior appendage reverse-triangular at base, 
1.1 mm, long and wide, flat, prolonged into 2 erect, fiat, lance- 
subulate, straight or flexuous, sparsely serrulate spurs 2.5 mm, 
long, 0.4 mm. wide at base, separated by a truncate sinus; poste¬ 
rior appendage a minute conic apiculum 0.1 mm. long; filaments 
brown, flat, straight, 2.0 mm. long, 0.4 mm. wide; short stamens 
4, opposite the petals: anthers 2.7 mm. long; connective pro¬ 
longed 1 mm. at base; anterior appendage narrowly triangular 
at base, prolonged into 2 linear-subulate, flat, contiguous spurs 
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3.3 mm. long; posterior appendage conic, 0.2 mm. long; filaments 
1.6 mm. long; ovary ovoid-globose, sparsely setose on the upper 
half and densely glandular-setose at the summit; style filiform, 
5 mm. long; stigma minute, capitate. Fig. 2, B. 

Type collected by Weiss £f Schmidt , without number, on 
the upper Rio Negro, Brazil, 1907-1908, and deposited in the 
herbarium of the New York Botanical Garden. The measure¬ 
ments of the floral organs are taken from a flower not yet ex¬ 
panded, and the stamens may be considerably longer at an thesis. 
E. lata is a member of the section Euernestia , as shown by its 
setose ovary, and is most closely related to E. ienella DC., which 
was collected in the same general region by Bonpland and by 
Spruce. E. ienella is distinguished from our species by nar¬ 
rower, sparingly serrate leaves, glandular on both sides and on 
longer petioles, longer pedicels, glabrous petals cuneate to the 
base, longer connectives, and different appendages. 



Fig. 2. A* Ernestia glandulosa Gleason. B. Ernestia lata Gleason, hy- 
panthium; C. stamens. D, E. Copedesma nitens Gleason, X 5* 


Ernestia glandulosa n. sp. Stem herbaceous, 6 dm. high, 
simple or nearly so, obscurely 4-angled, densely glandular-villous 
with purple-red hairs when young, becoming sparsely glandular 
in age, the internodes 3-7 cm. long; leaves of each pair similar; 
petioles slender, 15-25 mm. long, glandular-villous like the stem; 
leaf-blades thin and membranous, ovate-oblong, 50-85 mm. 
long, 20-35 ram. wide, long-acuminate, finely and sharply 
denticulate (teeth ascending, triangular, 0.2-0.6 mm. long, 
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about 15 per cm. of margin), .rounded or subcordate at base, 
glandular-villous near the margin, upper surface dark green, 
villous with ascending hairs about 1 mm. long, lower surface 
dull green, pubescent with hairs about 0.5 mm. long and purple- 
villous along the veins, 7-ne.rved, the veinlets obscure, crooked; 
racemes 1-3-flowered, axillary, 1-2 cm. long; rhachis and pedicels 
glandular-villous, bracts subulate, 1 mm. long, setose-tipped; 
pedicels 3 mm. long, or 8 mm. long in fruit; flowers 4-merous; 
hypanthium ellipsoid, 3 mm. long, obscurely 8-ribbed, green, 
glandular-villous; sepals subulate, 2 mm. long, erect, persistent, 
ciliate and sparsely glandular-villous; petals apparently white, 
about: 8 mm. long, glabrous; stamens similar in size but dimor¬ 
phic; anthers linear-subulate, 2.8 mm. long, 0.5 wide at base, 
somewhat recurved at the apex, opening by a minute terminal 
pore; connective prolonged below the anther toward the anterior 
side for 0.5-0.7 mm. and terminated by 2 erect, filiform append¬ 
ages o.8-0.9 nun. long and nearly parallel to the anther; in 4 
stamens the filament is articulated at the anterior end of the 
connective below a short, conic, descending, posterior appendage 
0.2-0.3 mm. long; in the other 4 stamens the filament is artic¬ 
ulated at the center of the connective, posterior spur none; 
filaments almost transparent, slender, flat, 3.8 mm. long, 0.2 
mm. wide; ovary globose, free, trilocular, glabrous; style slender, 
5 mm. long, straight, terete; stigma punctiform; fruiting hypan¬ 
thium 4 mm. long; fruit capsular; seeds brown, 0.5 mm. long, 
obliquely ellipsoid from a truncate base, minutely tuberculate. 
Fig. 2, A. 

Type, Hitchcock 17,372, collected along a stream in the forest, 
Tumatumari, British Guiana, 3-5 Jan. 1920, and deposited in the 
herbarium of the New York Botanical Garden. 

The section Pseudoernestia of the genus Ernestia was differ¬ 
entiated by Cogniaux because of its 5-merous flowers and gla¬ 
brous, 3-locular ovary, in contrast to the 4-merous flowers and 
setose, 4-locular ovary of the section Euernestia. Krasser, in 
the Natiirlichen Pflanzenf amilien, raised Pseudo ernes tia to 
generic rank, chiefly, apparently, because of its glabrous ovary. 
E. cor difolia O. Berg., the only species of the section, is known, 
so far as I can discover, only by a single collection of Spruce on 
the Orinoco River. Our species differs from it in its small 
axillary racemes, narrower leaves, and 5-merous flowers. Since 
it combines the ovary of Pseudo ernestia with the 5-merous 
flowers of Euernestia , it seems highly doubtful whether Krasseris 
separation is justifiable, and I have described it under the broader 
genus Ernestia . 
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Copedesma, n. gen. 

Flowers 5-merous; hypanthium obconic; sepals broadly 
triangular, short, the exterior teeth none; petals obovate-oblong, 
rounded at the apex, glabrous; stamens dimorphic, uniform in 
size; anthers narrowly linear, opening by a minute terminal 
pore; filaments elongate, filiform, glabrous; connective much 
prolonged below the base of the anther-sacs, in some stamens 
widened posteriorly beyond the attachment of the filament into 
a flattened, truncate appendage, not appendaged anteriorly, 
in the others expanded anteriorly at the insertion of the fila¬ 
ment into two broad, blunt, triangular, laterally spreading 
appendages, continuous around the apex of the filament into 
the broad, truncate, posterior appendage; ovary glabrous, radially 
ribbed; style filiform, elongate, glabrous; stigma capitate. 
Woody plants with dark green, glossy foliage, furfuraceous 
stems, and terminal, slender, stellate-tomentose panicles. 

Copedesma nitens n. sp. Stems 12 dm. high, branched 
above, the branches terete or nearly so, closely furfuraceous- 
tomentulose, glabrescent with age; petioles slender, 10-18 mm. 
long, pubescent like the stems; leaf-blades membranous, oblong- 
elliptic, 9-14 cm. long, 3-5.5 cm. wide, long-acuminate to a 
blunt tip, entire, gradually narrowed from the middle to an 
obtuse or rounded base, dark-green, shining, and glabrous 
above, dull green beneath, densely tomentulose on the midvein, 
thinly furfuraceous on the lateral veins and veinlets, and very 
sparsely and minutely stellate on the surface, 5-neiwed, the 
outer pair relatively obscure; veinlets about 5 mm. apart, all 
distinctly impressed above, elevated beneath; panicles slender, 
7 cm. long, the branches remote, 5-10 mm. long; bracts linear- 
spa tula te, stellate-tomentose, equaling the hypanthium; flowers 
sessile; hypanthium 3.2 mm. long, 3 mm. in diameter, densely 
and closely stellate-tomentose; sepals broadly triangular, 0.6 
mm. long, strongly thickened in the center; petals obovate- 
oblong, white, 2.8 mm. long, 1.7 mm. wide; anther-sacs 2.1-2.4 
mm. long; connective prolonged about 1 mm. below the sacs, 
stout and thick, gradually widened posteriorly to a truncate 
appendage 1.5 mm. wide, in some Stamens bearing also two 
anterior, broadly conic, laterally spreading appendages, together 
1 mm. wide; filaments very slender, glabrous, 4.7 mm. long; 
style 7.5 mm. long; stigma 0.5 mm. in diameter. Fig. 2, D, E. 

Type, La Cruz 1235 , collected at Tabla, Pomeroon District* 
British Guiana, 28 Sept. 1921, and deposited in the herbarium 
of the New York Botanical Garden. Other specimens of the 
same collection are in the Gray Herbarium, the National 
Herbarium, and the Philadelphia Academy of Sciences. 
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This remarkable plant, which unfortunately presents but 
few open flowers and no fruits, bears a strong superficial re¬ 
semblance to Miconia , but the character of the stamens indicates 
at once that it is far removed from that genus, and probably in 
the general affinity of Ernestia , of the tribe Tibouchineae, Un¬ 
like most genera of that tribe, the anther-sacs, connective, and 
filament lie in the same line, the connective is unusually stout, 
in diameter equaling the anther-sacs and considerably exceeding 
the filament, and the stout appendages are not prolonged into 
a filiform spur. The general arrangement of these parts is shown 
far better by the accompanying figures than by description. 
In the absence of fruit and seeds, its tribal position must remain 
open to question, but a comparison with the numerous figures 
of other genera in Triana’s monograph or in the Flora Brasiliensis 
will show its fundamental similarity to the Tibouchineae in 
anther-structure. The anthers are fragile and easily detached 
from the filaments: in each of the two flowers dissected most of 
the anthers were missing. It is probable that there are five of 
each kind, but that could not be confirmed, since the filaments 
are uniform and it can only be said that both kinds exist in 
each flower. The generic name is from two Greek roots signi¬ 
fying sword-hilt and connective * 

Acisanthera glomerata n. sp. Herbaceous or suffruticose, 
probably decumbent at base; stems freely branched, sharply 
quadrangular or narrowly alate, glandular-villous with hairs 
about 0.5 mm. long; leaves sessile, obovate-spatulate, 7-20 mm. 
long, 3-6 mm. wide, obtuse, entire or rarely obscurely serrulate, 
cuneate from above the middle to the base, minutely hirtellous 
on both sides, glandular-ciliate, obscurely 3-nerved; cymes 
numerous, terminating the stem and branches, on peduncles 
8-15 mm. long; bracts and bractlets sessile, broadly obovate, 
4-8 mm. long, obtuse, prominently serrulate toward the apex, 
pubescent like the leaves; pedicels 1 mm. long or less; flowers 
4-merous; hypanthium short-cylindric, 2.8 mm. long, conspicu¬ 
ously 8-nerved, glandular-villous; sepals erect, persistent, 
membranous, triangular, 3.7 mm. long, 2.5 mm. wide at the 
base, sharply acute and tipped with a glandular seta, sparsely 
glandular-villous, prominently 3-nerved and reticulately veined; 
large stamens 4: anthers oblong, straight, 1.5 mm. long, ter¬ 
minated by a straight, slender, terete rostrum 0.8 mm. long, 
opening by an introrse terminal pore; connective slender, pro¬ 
longed 1 mm. at base, sharply introrse for 0.5 mm., and ending 
in 2 anterior, erect, filiform appendages 1 mm. long, the posterior 
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side entire or minutely gibbous; filaments flattened, filiform, 
2.8 mm. long; small stamens 4: anthers oblong, 1.1 mm. long, 
terminated by a slender rostrum 0.4 mm. long, the connective 
prolonged at base 0.4 mm., straight , not appendaged, the 
filaments slender, 2.8 mm. long; ovary broadly ellipsoid, glabrous, 
minutely 4-lobed at the summit, 4-locular; style filiform, 4 mm. 
long, the minute stigma capitate; fruiting hypanthium 3 mm. 
long; capsule 2-valved, 4-locular, glabrous; seeds brown, 0.5 
mm. long, cochleate. Fig. 3, A. 

Type, Samuels 424 , collected in the Forest of Zandery, near 
Parimaribo, Surinam, 3 July 1916, and deposited in the herba¬ 
rium of the New York Botanical Garden. Although it has the 
quadrilocular ovary of Cogniaux’s section Dichaetandra , it 
seems to be more closely related in structure and habit to A. 
Eoisseriana Cogn. and A. hedyotidea (Presl.) Triana, which 
have a bilocular ovary, shorter styles, ovate leaves, and shorter 
sepals separated by conspicuous setae in the sinuses. 

Monocliaetum rotundifolium Cogniaux, n. sp. Stem shrubby, 
about 1 in. high, freely branched above, prominently 4-angled, 
densely pubescent or subtomentose with straight, brown, 
plumose hairs 0.3-0.5 mm. long; petioles stout, spreading, 
pubescent like the stem; leaf-blades firm, broadly ovate to sub¬ 
rotund, entire, prominently ciliate, subacute, rounded or some¬ 
what emarginate at base, 7-9 - pi i-nerved, the outer pair of veins 
always obscure, upper surface dull green, densely strigose with 
stout, somewhat plumose hairs papillose at base, lower surface 
densely and softly pubescent with brown plumose hairs along 
the veins and gray hairs on the surface; flowers 4-merous, in 
terminal cymules of 3-7, the peduncles 5-10 mm. long, pubescent 
like the stem, the pedicels 3-6 mm. long, purple, the pubescence 
more appressed, decreasing distally, and somewhat glandular; 
hypanthium purple, ellipsoid-campanulate, 5 mm. long, sparsely 
appressed-strigose and glandular, pilose at the summit, especially 
at the sepalar sinuses; sepals ovate-triangular, 3.5 mm. long, 
acuminate, sparsely setulose, minutely ciliate; petals broadly 
elliptic, apparently about 10 mm. long, ciliolate; large anthers 
lance-subulate, 7 mm. long, conspicuously recurved above the 
middle, opening by a single terminal dorsal pore, on filaments 
6 mm, long, the posterior appendage 2.2 mm. long, expanded 
abovfe into a broadly lanceolate, somewhat dilated tip; small 
anthers linear-subulate, 4.5 mm. long, nearly straight, on fila¬ 
ments 7 mm. long, the appendage flat, elliptic-lanceolate, 2 
mm. long; ovary nearly free, obscurely 4-angled, pubescent 
above, minutely 4-lobed and setose at the summit;.style slender, 
9 mm. long, decurved near the apex; stigma punctiform, Fig. 
3» D. 
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This remarkable plant, which unfortunately presents but 
few open flowers and no fruits, bears a strong superficial re¬ 
semblance to Miconia, but the character of the stamens indicates 
at once that it is far removed from that genus, and probably in 
the general affinity of Ernestia , of the tribe Tibouchineae. Un¬ 
like most genera of that tribe, the anther-sacs, connective, and 
filament lie in the same line, the connective is unusually stout, 
in diameter equaling the anther-sacs and considerably exceeding 
the filament, and the stout appendages are not prolonged into 
a filiform spur. The general arrangement of these parts is shown 
far better by the accompanying figures than by description. 
In the absence of fruit and seeds, its tribal position must remain 
open to question, but a comparison with the numerous figures 
of other genera in Triana’s monograph or in the Flora Brasiliensis 
will show its fundamental similarity to the Tibouchineae in 
anther-structure. The anthers are fragile and easily detached 
from the filaments: in each of the two flowers dissected most of 
the anthers were missing. It is probable that there are five of 
each kind, but that could not be confirmed, since the filaments 
are uniform and it can only be said that both kinds exist in 
each flower. The generic name is from two Greek roots signi¬ 
fying sword-hilt and connective . 

Aeisanthera glomerata n. sp. Herbaceous or suffruticose, 
probably decumbent at base; stems freely branched, sharply 
quadrangular or narrowly alate, glandular-villous with hairs 
about 0.5 mm. long; leaves sessile, obovate-spatulate, 7-20 mm. 
long, 3-6 mm. wide, obtuse, entire or rarely obscurely serrulate, 
cuneate from above the middle to the base, minutely hirtellous 
on both sides, glandular-ciliate, obscurely 3-nerved; cymes 
numerous, terminating the stem and branches, on peduncles 
8-15 mm. long; bracts and bract lets sessile, broadly obovate, 
4-8 mm. long, obtuse, prominently serrulate toward the apex, 
pubescent like the leaves; pedicels 1 mm. long or less; flowers 
4-merous; hypanthium short-cylindric, 2.8 mm. long, conspicu¬ 
ously 8-nerved, glandular-villous; sepals erect, persistent, 
membranous, triangular, 3.7 mm. long, 2.5 mm. wide at the 
base, sharply acute and tipped with a glandular seta, sparsely 
glandular-villous, prominently 3-nerved and reticulately veined; 
large stamens 4: anthers oblong, straight, 1.5 mm. long, ter¬ 
minated by a straight, slender, terete rostrum 0.8 mm. long, 
opening by an introrse terminal pore; connective slender, pro¬ 
longed 1 mm. at base, sharply introrse for 0.5 mm., and ending 
in 2 anterior, erect, filiform appendages 1 mm. long, the posterior 
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side entire or minutely gibbous; filaments flattened, filiform, 
2.8 mm. long; small stamens 4: anthers oblong, 1.1 mm. long, 
terminated by a slender rostrum 0.4 mm. long, the connective 
prolonged at base 0.4 mm., straight , not appendaged, the 
filaments slender, 2.8 mm. long; ovary broadly ellipsoid, glabrous, 
minutely 4-lobed at the summit, 4-locular; style filiform, 4 mm. 
long, the minute stigma capitate; fruiting hypanthium 3 mm. 
long; capsule 2-valved, 4-locular, glabrous; seeds brown, 0.5 
mm. long, cochleate. Fig. 3, A. 

Type, Samuels 424 , collected in the Forest of Zandery, near 
Parimaribo, Surinam, 3 July 1916, and deposited in the herba¬ 
rium of the New York Botanical Garden. Although it has the 
quadrilocular ovary of Cogniaux’s section Dichaetandra, it 
seems to be more closely related in structure and habit to A. 
Roisseriana Cogn. and A. hedyotidea (Presl.) Triana, which 
have a bilocular ovary, shorter styles, ovate leaves, and shorter 
sepals separated by conspicuous setae in the sinuses. 

Monochaetum rotundifolium Cogniaux, n. sp. Stem shrubby, 
about 1 m. high, freely branched above, prominently 4-angled, 
densely pubescent or subtomentose with straight, brown, 
plumose hairs 0.3-0.5 mm. long; petioles stout, spreading, 
pubescent like the stem; leaf-blades firm, broadly ovate to sub- 
rotund, entire, prominently ciliate, subacute, rounded or some¬ 
what emarginate at base, 7-9-pli-nerved, the outer pair of veins 
always obscure, upper surface dull green, densely strigose with 
stout, somewhat plumose hairs papillose at base, lower surface 
densely and softly pubescent with brown plumose hairs along 
the veins and gray hairs on the surface; flowers 4-merous, in 
terminal cymules of 3-7, the peduncles 5-10 mm. long, pubescent 
like the stem, the pedicels 3-6 mm. long, purple, the pubescence 
more appressed, decreasing distally, and somewhat glandular; 
hypanthium purple, ellipsoid-campanulate, 5 mm. long, sparsely 
appressed-strigose and glandular, pilose at the summit, especially 
at the sepalar sinuses; sepals ovate-triangular, 3.5 mm. long, 
acuminate, sparsely setulose, minutely ciliate; petals broadly 
elliptic, apparently about 10 mm. long, ciliolate; large aethers 
lance-subulate, 7 mm. long, conspicuously recurved above the 
middle, opening by a single terminal dorsal pore, on filaments 
6 mm. long, the posterior appendage 2.2 mm. long, expanded 
above into a broadly lanceolate, somewhat dilated tip; small 
anthers linear-subulate, 4.5 mm. long, nearly straight, on fila¬ 
ments 7 mm. long, the appendage flat, elliptic-lanceolate, 2 
mm* long; ovary nearly free, obscurely 4-angled, pubescent 
above, minutely 4-lobed and setose at the summit ;,style slender, 
9 mm. long, decurved near the apex; stigma punctiform. Fig. 
3, D. 
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Type, Smith 1851, collected on San Lorenzo Ridge, Santa 
Marta, Colombia, alt. 6000-7000 ft., 27 Feb. 1899, and deposited 
in the herbarium of the New York Botanical Garden. The 
sheet exhibits two specimens, differing only in the size of the 
leaves, and is accompanied by the collector’s note: 11 A shrub 
3-4 ft. Common on open ridges, 6000-7500 ft. Below 6500 ft. 
the leaves are larger, but the plants do not otherwise differ. 
Flowers observed Jan-March. Petals rosy. The specimens are 
from the San Lorenzo Ridge, Feb. 27; the small-leaved one 
collected at about 7000 ft., the other at about 6000 ft. ” On the 
large-leaved plant, the length of the petiole is fairly uniform at 
7-9 mm.; the size of the blade varies from 30 by 24 mm. for 
the largest to 10 by 8 mm. for those subtending the cymuies. 
On the small-leaved specimen, which is to be considered the 
type, should differentiation be necessary, the petioles rarely 
exceed 5 111m. and the blades vary from 15 by 11 mm. down to 
7 by 5 mm. 



Fig. 3. A. Acisanthera glomerata Gleason, X 2.5. B. Monochaetum vil- 
losum Gleason, X 2; ovary and style, X 2. C. Monochaetum coronatum 
Gleason, hypanthium and stamens, X 2.5. D. Monochaetum rotimdifolium 
Cogn., X 2. 
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Cogniaux, who examined the plant, noted that it represented 
an undescribed species, suggested the name here used, and indi¬ 
cated its close affinity to M. stellulatum Naud. Our species 
differs in its smaller and proportionately broader leaves, in its 
much larger anthers with proportionately smaller appendages, 
its longer sepals, and its colored flowers. 

Monochaetum villosum n. sp. Stem shrubby, freely branched 
above, minutely 4-angled, villous with spreading or somewhat 
deflexed, slender, purple hairs 1.5-2 mm. long, the nodes densely 
villous; petioles slender, about 5 mm. long, villous like the stem, 
leaf-blades firm, ovate, entire, subacuminate to an acute apex, 
rounded or subcordate at base, 5-pli-nerved, the veins obscure 
above, somewhat conspicuous beneath, the veinlets obscure, 
upper surface softly villous with spreading, slender, pale hairs, 
slightly enlarged toward their base, about 2 mm. long, set about 
0.3 mm. apart, lower surface more sparsely villous with similar 
but shorter hairs; flowers 4-merous, in cymules of 3, or rarely 
single, terminating the upper branchlets, on pedicels 2-4 mm. 
long; hypanthium purplish-green, narrowly campanulate or 
obconic, 5 mm. long, tapering to the base, faintly 8-ribbed, 
sparsely villous with straight, slender, spreading purple hairs, 
about 1 mm. long, set 0.3-0.5 mm. apart, and frequently glandu¬ 
lar; sepals membranous, ovate-triangular, 1.8 mm. long and 
wide, barely acute, sparsely setose on the back like the hypan¬ 
thium, strongly ciliate with curved hairs 0.8 mm. long; petals 
white, obovate, 8 mm. long, minutely ciliate; stamens dimor¬ 
phic; anthers linear-subulate, opening by a single dorsal terminal 
pore, connective not prolonged anteriorly, prominently append- 
aged on the posterior side; larger anthers strongly curved, 6.5 
mm. long, the appendages 4 mm. long, with 2 longitudinal 
ridges at the base and 3 at the somewhat expanded apex, the 
filaments 5.7 mm. long, flat, 0.7 mm. wide at base, tapering 
slightly to the summit; smaller anthers nearly straight, 4.3 mm. 
long, the appendages strongly flattened, spatulate, 2.7 mm. long, 
0.6 mm. wide, the filaments 7.3 mm. long, flattened below, terete 
above; ovary free, 4-iobed, 4-locular, glabrous below, the sum¬ 
mit minutely 4-lobed, each lobe tipped with 2 or 3 glandular 
setae 0.7-1 mm. long; style glabrous, subulate, declined, 6.5 
mm. long; stigma punctiform. Fig. 3, B. 

Type, Rusby fif Pennell 804, collected in forest at “ Balsillas, ” 
on the Rio Balsillas, Dept. Huila, Colombia, alt. 2100-2200 m., 
3-5 Aug. 1917, and deposited in the herbarium of the New York 
Botanical Garden. The largest leaves are 18-22 mm. long by 
11-14 mm. wide; the upper leaves are reduced and those sub¬ 
tending the cymules are barely 5 mm. long. The species is a 
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.member of the section Eumonochaetum , with persistent sepals, 
and is most closely related to the Peruvian If. dicranantherum 
(R. & P.) Naud. 

Monochaetam coronatum. n. sp. Stem shrubby, freely 
branched above, obscurely 4-angled, finely and persistently 
glandular-pubescent with spreading hairs mostly o.2-0.4 mm * 
long, densely hirsute at the nodes; petioles stout, 3-5 (rarely 
10) mm. long, densely glandular-hirsute; leaf-blades thin, broadly 
ovate, entire, glandular-ciliate, broadly acute, rounded at the 
base, 5-7-pli-nerved, upper surface conspicuously but sparsely 
setose with appressed or ascending, yellowish, non-glandular 
hairs 0.6-1 mm. long, lower surface sof tly pubescent with spread¬ 
ing, slender, W'hite hairs; flowers 4-merotis, in terminal cymules 
of 3—5, on densely glandular pedicels 3-7 nun. long; hypanthium 
purplish, campanulate, 5 mm. long by 3.7 mm. in diameter, 
obscurely 4-angled, glabrous on the sides, setose at the summit 
with sparse, erect or ascending, glandular hairs nearly or quite 
1 mm. long; sepals triangular, 2.8-3 Him. long, 2.5 mm. wide, 
acute, sparsely glandular-setose on the back, conspicuously 
glandular-ciliate, glabrous within; petals white, broadly elliptic, 
1 cm. long, obtuse, glabrous, veiy sparsely glandular-ciliate at 
the apex; filaments of the large stamens flat, nearly 6 mm. long, 
of the small stamens similar, 8 mm. long; anthers of the large 
stamens lance-subulate, 6.3 mm. long, strongly recurved, with 
a single terminal dorsal pore, the basal posterior appendage 5 
mm. long, its basal half stout, 2-ribbed on the dorsal side, the 
distal half more or less inflated, ovate-lanceolate, blunt, strongly 
bent or recurved near the apex; anthers of the small stamens 
linear-subulate, nearly straight, 4.8 mm. long, the appendage 
flat, 3.3 mm. long, the distal two-thirds expanded into an 
elliptic obtuse tip 0.8 mm. wide; ovary nearly free, obscurely 
4-lobed, minutely 4-iobed at the summit, glabrous; style slender, 
7 mm. long, glabrous, decurved near the apex; stigma puncti- 
form. Fig. 3, C* 

Type, Pennell 2449, collected in a clearing, 2-4 miles .south of 
Sibate, Dept. Cundimarca, Colombia, alt. 2800-2900 m., 13-15 
Oct. 1917, and deposited in the herbarium of the New York 
Botanical Garden. The largest leaves measure 35 by 21 mm., 
the upper are gradually reduced in size, and those subtending 
the cymules are only 10-15 mm. long. If. coronatum is most 
closely related to If. Jahnni Pittier, a Venezuelan species which 
also has a glabrous hypanthium surmounted by glandular sepals. 
Our species differs in its denser glandular pubescence, glandular- 
ciliate leaves, glandular pedicels, longer, acute sepals, larger, 
white petals, and much larger anthers. 
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RhyEchanthera microphylla n. sp. Stem shrubby, promi¬ 
nently 4-angled and swollen at the nodes, freely branching 
above, thi'nly pubescent above with spreading non-glandular 
hairs o.1-0.2 mm. long, becoming glabrate with age, the inter¬ 
nodes 1-2 cm. long; petioles flattened, 2-6 mm. long, pubescent 
like the stem; leaf-blades firm, oblong-ovate, 9-20 mm. long, 
5-11 mm. wide, minutely setulose-serrulate, acute, broadly obtuse 
to subrotund at base, 5-nerved, upper surface thinly strigose 
with yellow hairs 0.2-0.3 mm. long, the lower thinly pubescent 
with spreading hairs of the same size; flowers 5-merous, in ter¬ 
minal cymules of 1-3, the villous pedicels I mm. long; hypan- 
thium 6 mm. long, cylindric below, expanded toward the sum¬ 
mit, pubescent like the stem; sepals linear-subulate, spreading 
at anthesis, 10 mm. long, thinly pubescent; petals bright magenta, 
2 cm. long; fertile stamens 5, equal, the anthers lance-subulate, 
prolonged into a flattened, slightly curved beak with a single 
apical pore, the connective prolonged at base and minutely 
bituberculate on the anterior side; sterile stamens reduced to 
linear-filiform sterile filaments; ovary free, glabrous; style nearly 
straight, the stigma minutely capitate. 

Type, Hitchcock 16,983, collected on the East Coast Water 
Conservancy, southeast of Georgetown, British Guiana, about 
sea-level, 27 Nov. 1919, and deposited in the herbarium of the 
New York Botanical Garden. The necessary dissections from 
which the description was drawn were made from a bud, in 
which the anthers were 5 mm. long, including the beak of 1.1 
mm. Obviously a member of the section Isosiemones , our species 
appears most closely related to the last three species of Cogniaux’s 
monograph, and differs from R. Glazioviana Cogn. and R. ser¬ 
rulate, (Rich.) DC. in its broader leaves, and from R. parviflora 
Cogn. in its smaller leaves and much larger flowers. 

Siphanthera alsinoides n. sp. Annual, 10-15 cm. high; 
stems herbaceous, sharply 4-angled or narrowly 4-winged, slen¬ 
der, sparsely hispidulous and glandular-villous, the internodes 
18-40 mm. long; petioles flattened, 1-3 mm. long, pubescent 
like the stem; leaf-blades thin, broadly ovate, 5-9 mm. long, 
5-7 mm. wide, obtuse or subacute, crenate-serrulate, especially 
di'stally, rounded or subcordate at base, sparsely hispid above 
with stout, subulate, somewhat paleaceous hairs 0.6-1 mm. long, 
beneath pale green, glabrous on the surface, minutely and 
sparsely villous on the veins, obscurely 3-nerved; inflorescence 
a terminal, sympodial, bracted cyme, each axis ending in a 
flower subtended by 2 bracts, from the axils of which secondary 
axes arise, 2-4 cm. long; bracts ovate, sessile, acute, 2-3 mm. 
long; pedicels sharply 4-angled, 0.7 mm. long; flowers 4-merous; 
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hypanthium oblong-cam panulate, 1.8 mm. long, i.i mm. in 
diameter, pale brown, almost scarious, obscurely 8-nerved, 
sparsely glandular-villous with hairs 0.4 nun. long; sepals 
scarious, triangular, 1.5 mm. long by half as wide at the base, 
sharply acute, reticulate-veined, glabrate; petals rose-pink, 
apparently fugacious, 3 mm. long, obovate, narrowed to the 
base, glabrous; stamens 8, dimorphic; fertile stamens: anthers 
broadly oblong, 0.7 mm. long, 0.5 mm. wide, deep violet, rounded 
at both ends, glabrous, the rostrum pale violet, terete, 0.2 mm. 
long and in diameter, obliquely truncate with an introrse pore; 
connective slender, violet, the basal prolongation 0.3 mm. long, 
yellow, expanded at the apex into 2 anterior, semicircular 
appendages, 0.2 mm. long and a little wider; filaments violet- 
brown, very slender, 1.8-2 mm. long; sterile stamens: anthers 
yellow, linear-fusiform, 0.3 mm. long; connective not prolonged; 
filaments 1.6 mm. long; ovary free, ellipsoid, 1 mm. long, gla¬ 
brous, 2-locular; style straight, 3.7 mm. long, 0.1 mm. in diameter, 
minutely fusiform-dilated near the apex; stigma spherical, 0.2 
mm. in diameter; fruiting hypanthium 3 mm. long, prominently 
nerved; capsule oblong-cylindric, 2.5 mm. long, depressed at 
the apex, glabrous, loculicidal; seeds ellipsoid, 0.5 mm. long. 
Fig. 4, A. 



Fig. 4. A. Siphanthera alsinoicles Gleason, with foliage leaf, X 7.5. B. 
Poteranthera minor Gleason, flower, leaf, and anterior face of anther, X 7*5, 
C. Centronia mutabilis Gleason, pistil and detached stamen, X 2. 
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Type, Pennell 1467, collected in a moist depression in the 
llano east of Villavicencio, Intendencia Meta, Colombia, alt. 
450 m., 26-31 Aug. 1917, and deposited on the herbarium 
of the New York Botanical Garden. The color of the anthers 
is taken from the dried specimen: the collector noted them as 
pink-purple, white at the base. 

Since Cogniaux’ treatment of Siphanthera in his monograph 
over twenty years ago, no additional species has been described, 
nor have any been reported from as far west as Colombia. Our 
plant presents precisely the s tarn Inal structure of the genus as 
hitherto known, but differs from the other species in its cymose 
inflorescence. 

Poteranthera minor n. sp. Herbaceous annual, 5-10 cm. 
tall, simple or sparingly branched; stems sharply 4-angled, 
glabrate below, sparsely hispidulous and glandular-villous above, 
increasing toward the apex, the upper internodes 1-2 cm. long; 
leaves sessile, crowded at the base of the stem, linear, 6-10 mm. 
long, 1-1.5 mm. wide, the upper smaller and bractlike, acute, 
rarely spinulose^ciliate, glabrous on both sides, obscurely 1- 
nerved; flowers solitary in the upper axils and appearing cymose 
from the shortening of the terminal internodes, 4-merous; bracts 
resembling the leaves, 3-5 mm. long, somewhat glandular- 
villous; pedicels 2-3.5 mm. long, densely glandular-villous; 
hypanthium campanulate, 1.6 mm. long, 1.1 mm. in diameter, 
sparsely glandular-villous with violet hairs 0.6-0.8 mm. long, 
8-nerved; sepals membranous, triangular, 2.5 mm. long, 1 mm. 
wide at base, acuminate to a subulate tip, very sparsely glandular- 
villous, obscurely nerved; petals deciduous, pink-purple; fertile 
stamens 4, alternate with the petals: anthers oblong, thick, 
0.6 mm. long by 0.3 mm. wide and thick, the anther-sacs separate 
below, connivent above, very slender, violet-colored, opening 
each by a terminal pore as wide as the sac; connective thick, 
gradually widened to the base of the anther, prolonged into 
a subglobose base 0.4 mm. in diameter and minutely 2-tuber- 
culate anteriorly; filaments straight, filiform, 1.7 mm. long; 
sterile stamens 4, opposite the petals, the anthers narrowly 
ovoid, 0.5 mm. long, acuminate, minutely 1-pored, the con¬ 
nective not prolonged, the filaments incurved, filiform, 1.3 
mm. long; ovary glabrous, 2-locular, subglobose; style straight, 
3 mm. long, filiform, somewhat fusiform-thickened below the 
summit; stigma capitate, 0.2 mm. in diameter; fruiting hypan¬ 
thium somewhat expanded, the sepals persistent; capsule 2.5 
mm. long, loculicidal. Fig. 4, B. 

Type, Pennell 1423 , collected in a moist depression in prairie, 
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Villavicencio, Intendencia Meta, Colombia, alt. 450 111., 26-31 
Aug. 1917, and deposited in the herbarium of the New York 
Botanical Garden. It is a member of the section Tulasnea, 
characterized by 4-merous flowers and clavate style, and differs 
from the two species hitherto known in various structural 
features and dimensions, but particularly in its strongly thickened 
anthers. 

Centronia mutabilis n. sp. Arborescent; branches, petioles, 
lower leaf-surface, peduncles, pedicels, and calyx prominently 
fulvous-furfuraceous; stems obscurely 4-angled, the internodes 
1-2 cm. long; petioles stout, straight, 15-20 mm. long; leaf- 
blades firm or coriaceous, ovate or ovate-oblong, 8-9 cm. long, 
4-5 cm. wide, obtuse or abruptly acute, sharply obcrenulate 
(about 5 teeth per cm. of margin, 0.5-1 mm. high), obtuse to 
truncate or barely cordulate at base, minutely furfuraceous 
above when young, dark green and glabrous at maturity, 7-pli- 
nerved, the outer pair obscure and marginal, the transverse 
veins prominent beneath, about 2 mm, apart, the veinlets 
minutely reticulate under the lens; leaves of the floriferous 
branches smaller, 4-6 cm. long, 5-pli-nerved; panicles ascending 
or erect, 8-10 cm. long, about 10-flowered; pedicels stout, 5-9 
mm. long; flower-buds 2 cm. long, obovoid, abruptly beaked, 
the calyx-limb irregularly deciduous about 8 mm, from the base; 
flowers 6-merous; petals red, changing to blue, obovate-oblong, 
25 mm. long, 20 mm. wide, obtuse, minutely carinate at the 
apex; filaments strongly flattened tangentially, erect, 10 mm. 
long; anthers subulate, 9 mm. long; the connective prolonged 
at base into an acute, conical spur 5.5 mm. long, with a much 
smaller dorsal appendage extending forward; ovary 6 mm. long, 
the distal half dissected into flat, lance-oblong, setulose lobes 
with free acuminate tips 1.5 mm. long; style subulate, 12 mm. 
long. Fig. 4, C. 

Type, Pennell pj#5, collected at “Alaska,” above Salento, 
Dept. Caldas, Colombia, 7 Aug. 1922, alt. 3100-3400 m., and 
deposited in the herbarium of the New York Botanical Garden, 
Another collection is Hazen q68q, collected at “ Cucarronera, ” 
New Quindio Trail, Dept. Caldas, 8 Aug. 1922, In superficial 
appearance and in the structure of the anther-appendage, the 
species closely resembles Centronia haemantha (Planch. & Lind.) 
Triana, as illustrated in Flore des Serres, plate 924, and in Trans, 
Linn. Soc. 28 : pl.5, fig. 5 Put the structure of the ovary is 
distinctly that of a different section of the genus, Centronioiypus , 
Here it finds its nearest relative in Centronia Mutisii (Bonpl.) 
Triana, also from the Quindio region, which differs in its hispid 
pubescence, larger leaves, longer pedicels, and white petals. 
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Adams, J. Adventitious shoots on hypocotyl of flax and tomato. 
Bot. Gaz. 78 : 461-462./. r. 30 D 1924. 

Allen, C. B. Inheritance by tetrad sibs in Sphaerocarpos . Proc. 
Am. Phil. Soc. 63 : 222-235. 3 D 1924. 

Allen, C. E. Gametophytic inheritance in Sphaerocarpos . L In- 
traclonal variation, and the inheritance of the tufted charac¬ 
ter. Genetics 9 : 530-587./. 1-60 . “N 1924” 23 F 1925. 
II. The polycladous character. Ibid. 10: 1-16. /. 1-11. 
“Ja” 6 Ap 1925. 

Allen, C. E. The Inheritance of a pair of sporophytic characters 
in Sphaerocarpos. Genetics 10: 72-79. “Ja n 6 Ap 1925. 

Anderson, P. J. Controlling onion smut with kalimat. Phyto¬ 
pathology 14 : 569-574. ■"D 1924 u Ja 1925. 

Babcock, E. B., & Hall, H. M, Hemizonia congesta . A genetic, 
ecologic and taxonomic study of the hay-field tarweeds. 
Univ. Calif. Publ. Bot. 13 : 15-100. /. 1-4 + pi. 1-7. 31 
D 1924. 
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Bachmann, H. Beitrage zur Algenflora des Siisswassers von 
Westgronland, Mitteil. Naturf. Ges. Luzern 8: I~r 3 i. 
/. i-ig + pi. 1-4 . 1921. 

Barkleys G. Secondary stelar structures of Yucca. Bot. Gaz. 

78 : 433-439*/• 30 D 1924. 

Barnette, R. M. Synthetic calcium silicates as a source of 
agricultural lime: I. A comparison of the influence of syn¬ 
thetic calcium silicates with other forms of lime as affecting 
plant growth. Soil Sci. 18 : 479-491. “D 1924" Ja 1925, 

Beardslee, EL C. Notes on the scaly species of Hydnaceae. 
Mycologia 16 : 255-258. pi. 20. “N” 6 D 1924, 

Becker, W. Violae Mexicanae et Centrali-Americanae. I. 
Repert. Spec. Nov. Regn. Veg. 19 : 392-400. 30 Ap 1924. 
II. Ibid. 20: 1-12. 30 Je 1924. 

Including descriptions of new species and varieties. 

Belling, J. Detachment (elimination) of chromosomes in 
Cypripedium acaule. Bot. Gaz. 78 : 458-460./. 1, 2. 30 D 

1924. 

Benedict, R. C. Adiantum Capillus- Veneris in the Catskills. 
Am. Fern. Jour. 14 : 123. “O-D 1924” 6 Ja 1925. 

Blake, S. F. A yellow-fruited form of Ilex myrtifolia. Rhodora 
26 : 231. u D 1924” 17 F 1925. 

Including Ilex myrtifolia forma Lowei, forma nova. 

Blake, S. F. Five new plants from Venezuela, Jour. Wash. 
Acad. Sci. 14 : 452-456. 19 N 1924. 

Blake, S. F. New plants from Central and South America, 
Jour. Wash. Acad. Sci. 14 : 284-293. 19 J 1 1924. 

Including descriptions of 13 new species, 

Boyce, J. S. An unusual infection of Polyporus Schweinitzii Ft . 
Phytopathology 14 : 588. “D 1924” Ja 1925, 

Brainerd, E. Some natural violet hybrids of North America. 
Vermont Agr. Exp. Sta. Bull. 239: 1-205. J 1 1924. (lllust.) 

Braun, EL Geranium stem-rot caused by Pythium complectens 
n. sp. Jour. Agr. Res. 29 : 399-419, pi- l ~5 + /• i~ 3 - *5 O 
1924. 
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Brink, R. A. Preliminary study of role of salts in pollen tube 
growth. Bot. Gaz. 78 : 361-377. 30 D 1924. 

Broome, H. C. William Henry Pearson—a bibliography. 
Bryologist 27 : 96-101. “N 1924” 15 Ja 1925. 

Buchholz, J. T., & Mattoon, W. R. Common forest trees of 
Arkansas. How to know them. Arkansas Agr. Exp. 
Sta. Ext. Cir. 180: 1-84. N 1924. (Illust.) 

Carpenter, C. C. Apple tufts. Bot. Gaz. 78 : 414-423./. 1-6. 
30 D 1924. 

Chase, A. Aciachne , a cleistogamous grass of the high Andes. 
Jour. Wash. Acad. Sci. 14 : 364-366. /. 1-4. 19 S 1924. 

Clark, J. A. Segregation and correlated inheritance in crosses 
between Kota and Hard Federation wheats for rust and 
drought resistance. Jour. Agr. Res. 29 : 1-47./. i-p. 1 J 1 

1924. 

Clements, F. E., & Goldsmith, G. W. The phytometer method 
in ecology. The plant and community as instruments. 
Carnegie Inst. Wash. Publ. 356: i-vi, 1-106. /. 1-45 
+ pi 1-11. D 1924. 

Clements, F. E., & Weaver, J* E. Experimental vegetation. 
The relation of climaxes to climates. Carnegie Inst. Wash. 
Publ. 355: i-vii, 1-172./. 1-41 + pi 1-15. D 1924. 

Clinton, G. P., & McCormick, P. A. Rust infection of leaves 
in petri dishes. Conn. Agr. Exp. Sta. Bull. 260: 473-501. 
pi 25, 26. N 1924. 

Clute, W. N. Changing the sex in plants. Gardeners* Chron. 
Am. Ja 1925. 

Cogniaux, A., & Harms, H. Cucurbitaceae-Cucurbiteae-Cucum- 
erinae. Pflanzenreich 4 27s ii : 1-246. /. 1-26, 1924. 

Coker, W. C., & Matherly, E. How to know and use the trees. 
Univ. N. C. Ext. Bull. 3 : 1-72. pi . j-jp. 1 Je 1924. 

Collins, J. F. Two additions to the flora of Rhode Island. 

■ • Rhodora 26 : 220. “N 1924” 5 Ja 1925. 
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Collins, J. L. Inheritance in Crepis capillaris (L.) Wallr. III. 
Nineteen morphological and three physiological characters. 
Univ. Calif. Publ. Agr. Sci. 2: 249-296. pi. 45-52. 31 D 

1924. 

Come, F. E. Ferns—facts and fancies about them—III. Am. 
Fern Jour. 14 : 115-118. “O-D 1924” 6 Ja 1925. 

Curtis, C. C. A guide to the trees. 1-208. New York, 30 Mr 

1925. 

Davis, B. M. The behavior of Oenothera neo-lamarckiana in 
selfed line through seven generations. Proc. Am. Phil. 
Soc. 63 : 239-278. /. i-p. “1924” 20 Mr 1925 

Diogo, J. C. Plantas Mattogrossenses das visinhancas da front- 
eira Boliviana. Bob Mus. Nac. Rio de Janeiro 1: 259-269. 
/. i,2. My 1924. 

Dickson, B. T. Oat smut control experiments in 1923. Ann. 
Rep. Quebec Soc. Prot. PL 16: 77-79. “1924” F 1925. 

Dole, E. J. Studies on the effects of air temperature and relative 
humidity on the transpiration of Finns Strobus. Vermont 
Agr. Exp. Sta. Bull. 238: 1-39. pi. 1-3 + graph 1-8. J1 
1924. 

Edgerton, C. W., Taggart, W. G., & Tims, E. C. The sugar 
cane disease situation in 1923 and 1924. Louisiana Agr. 
. Exp. Sta. Bull. 191: 1-44./. 1-8. 1924. 

Edgerton, C. W., & Taggart, W. G. Tolerance and resistance 
to the sugar cane mosaic. Jour. Agr. Res. 29 : 501-506. 
pi. 1. 15 N 1924. 

Elliott, C. A bacterial Ieafspot of Martynia. Jour. Agr. Res. 
29 : 483-490. pi. 1-3. 15 N 1924. 

Including Bacterium Martyniae n, sp. 

Emig, W. H. Twin eggs in Bryum caespiticium. Bryologist 
27 : 94. pi. 14. “N 1924” 15 Ja 1925. 

Eyster, W. H. Inherited deficiency in carbohydrate meta¬ 
bolism in maize. Bot. Gaz. 78 :446-452./. 1-3. 30 D 1924. 
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Paris, J. A. Factors influencing the infection of wheat by 
Tilletia Tritici and Tilletia laevis. Mycologia 16 : 259-282. 
/. 1-4. il N” 6 D 1924. 

Paris, J. A. Physiological specialization of Ustilago Hordei , 
Phytopathology 14 : 537 “ 557 */* “D I9 2 4” Ja I9 2 5- 

Farr, C. H, Cellular interaction between host and parasite. 
Phytopathology 14 : 575 " 579 */• “D 1924” Ja 1925. 

Pernald, M. L. J uncus triglumis and its American repre¬ 
sentative. Rhodora 26 : 201-203. "N 1924” 5 Ja 1925. 

Including a new combination. 

Florell, V, H, Studies on the inheritance of earliness in wheat. 
Jour. Agr. Res. 29 : 333 ” 347 - /• *- 5 - 1 O 1924 - 

Poster , A. C., & Weber, G. F. Celery disease in Florida. 
Florida Agr. Exp. Sta. 173: 23-77. /. 7-47. 15 D. 1924. 

Gardner, M. W., & Kendrick, J. B. Potato leaf roll in Indiana. 
Ind. Agr. Exp. Sta. Bull. 284: 1-23./. 7-7. J1 1924. 

Gerlcke, W. F. Growth-inhibiting and growth-stimulating 
substances. Bot. Gaz. 78 : 440-445. 30 D 1924. 

Golding, N. S. The mold associated with the ripening of blue 
veined cheese. Mycologia 17 : 19-32. pL 2. 20 Ja 1925. 

Gordon, W. L. Studies concerning injury to seed oats after 
smut disinfection. Ann. Rep. Quebec Soc. Prot. PL 16: 
79-94. pi. 1-4. “1924” F 1925. 

Goss, W, L. The vitality of buried seeds. Jour. Agr. Res. 29 : 
349-362. pi. j, 2. 1 O 1924. 

Grant, A. L. A monograph of the genus Mimulus . Ann Mis¬ 
souri Bot. Card. 11: 99-388. pL 3-10. “Ap-S 1924” 5 
Ja 1925. 

Including many novelties. 

Gray, F. W. An interesting extension of range for Pellaea gla¬ 
bella . Am. Fern. Jour. 14 :124-125. “O-D 1924” 6 Ja 1925. 

Grout, A. J. Mosses with a hand-lens. ed. 3. i-xv, 1-339. New 
York, 1924. (Illust.) 

Hepaticae contributed by Dr, M, A. Howe, 
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Guba, E. F. Pathologic histology of apple blotch. Phyto¬ 
pathology 14 : 558-568. /. J~5 + pi. jo, 31. “D 1924” 
Ja 1925, 

Gussow, H. T. Plant diseases in relation to certification of 
seeds. Ann. Rep. Quebec Soc. Frot. PL 16 : 72-77. 1924” 

F 1925. 

Hamblin, S. F. Nannyberry and high-bush cranberry. Nat. 
Mag. 5 : 29-31. Ja 1925. (Ulust.) 

Haensler, C. ML Plant diseases of New Jersey. What causes 
them (second installment). N. J. Agriculture 6 ll> : 14-16. 
A i~3- D 1924. 

Harms, EL Leguminosae americanae novae. V 1 L Repert. 
Spec. Nov. Regn. Veg. 20: 123-136. 20 O 1924. 

Harter, L. L. Pythium rootlet rot of sweet potatoes. Jour. 
Agr. Res. 29 : 53-55. pi. 1. 1 J 1 1924. 

Hayes, H. KL, & Brewbaker, H. E. Frequency of mutations for 
chlorophyll-deficient seedlings in maize. Jour. Hered. 15 : 
497-502. /. 14, 15. “D 1924V’ 25 Ja 1925. 

Hedges, F. A study of bacterial pustule of soybean, and a 
comparison of Bad. Phaseoli sojense Hedges with Bad . 
Phaseoli EFS. Jour. Agr. Res. 29 : 229-251. pi. 1-7. 1 S 

1924.. ■ 

Herre, A. W. Lichens in the Philippines. Bryologist 27 : 85-86. 
“N 1924” 15 Ja 1925. 

Herzog, T. Neue Sudamerikanische Eriocaulonaceae. Repert. 
Spec. Nov. Regn. Veg. 20: 82-88. 20 O 1924. 

Hitchcock, A. S. Pseudochaetochloa , a new genus of grasses 
from Australia. Jour. Wash. Acad. Sci. 14 : 491-492. 19 

D 1924. 

Pseudochaetochloa australiensis Hitchcock, sp. nov., type. 

Hollick, A. The Bartram oak. Jour. N. Y. Bot. Card. 25 : 
305 - 313 */* ^-4. a D” 1924. 

Holzlmger, J. M. Andreaea nivalis Baileyi n. var. Bryologist 
27 : 90-92, “N 1924” 15 Ja 1925. 
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Hubert* E. E. The diagnosis of decay in wood. Jour. Agr. 
Res. 29 : 523-567. pi. 1-11 + /. 1-6. 1 D 1924. 

Humphrey* H. B., Hungerford, C, W., & Johnson* A. G. Stripe 
rust (.Puccinia glumarum) of cereals and grasses in the 
United States. Jour. Agr. Res. 29 : 209-227. pi. 1 + /. 1-5. 
1 S 1924. 

Hunter* M. R. Notes on Scolopendrium vulgare Srn. Am. Fern 
Jour. 14 : 102-104. “O-D 1924” 6 Ja 1925, 

Hylander, C. J. Supplementary report on desmids of Con¬ 
necticut. Rhodora 26 : 203-210. “N 1924” 5 Ja 1925. 

Johnson, A. G., McKinney, H. H., Webb, R. W., & Leighty, C. 
E. The rosette disease of wheat and its control. U. S. 
Dept. Agr. Farmers' Bull. 1414: i-xo. /. 1-5. Je 1924. 

Johnston, E. S. Growth of potato plants in sand cultures 
treated with the “six types” of nutrient solutions. Mary¬ 
land Agr. Exp. Sta. Bull. 270: 53-86. /. 1-8. S 1924. 

Johnston, J. R. Agallas y tumores de las plantas en Cuba. 
Mem. Soc. Cubana Hist. Nat. 6: 93-101. 1924. 

Jones, F. R. A mycorrhizal fungus in the roots of legumes and 
some other plants. Jour. Agr. Res. 29 : 459-470. /. i-j. 
1 N 1924. 

Jones, L. R. The relation of environment to disease in plants. 
Am. Jour. Bot. 11; 601-609./. i-j. 24 D 1924. 

Kempton, J. H. A dominant lethal chlorophyll mutation in 
maize. Jour. Agr. Res. 29 : 307-309. 15 S 1924. 

Kempton, J. H. The rate of growth of green and albino maize 
seedlings. Jour. Agr. Res. 29 : 3x1-312./. 1. 15 S 1924. 

Leonard, E. C. New plants from the Dominican Republic. 
Jour. Wash. Acad. Sci. 14 : 413-4x7. 19 O 1924. 

Including descriptions of new species in several genera, 

Lewis, C. S. Some ferns of northern New Jersey, Am. Fern 
Jour, 14 : 118-122. “O-D 1924” 6 Ja 1925. 
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Limpricht, W. Studlen fiber die Gattung Pedicularis (inlt 1 
Karte unci 2 Stammbaumen). Repert. Spec. Nov. Regn. 
Veg. 20: 161-265. 20 O 1924. 

Including records of American species. 

Link* G. K. K., Ramsey, G. B., & Bailey, A. A. Botrytis rot of 
the globe artichoke. Jour. Agr. Res. 29 : 85-92. 15 jl 1924. 

Livingston, B. E. The water relations of plants, with special 
reference to root absorption and transpiration as influenced 
by .sunshine. Carnegie Inst. Wash. Year Book 23 : 237-238. 
I) 1924. 

Mackenzie, K. Eh Double-headed generic names. Rhodora 
26 : 229-231. “D 1924” 17 F 1925. 

MacMillan, W. B. A study in comparative lengths of tracheids 
of red spruce grown under free and suppressed conditions. 
Jour. For. 23 : 34-42. Ja 1925. 

Malloch, W. S. A sexual propagation as an aid to the breeding 
of root-stocks. Jour. Agr. Res. 29 : 515-521. pi. 1. 15 N 

1924. 

Malme, G. O. A. Die Flechten der ersten Regnellschen Expedi¬ 
tion. Astrotheliaceae, Paratheliaceae und Trypetheliaceae. 
Arkiv Bot. 19 1 : 1-34, 20 O 1924. 

Including new species from South America. 

Markgraf, F. Apocynaceae Brasilienses, a cl. F. C. Hoehne 
communicatae, determinatae. Repert. Spec. Nov. Regn. 
Veg. 20: 18-26. 30 Je 1924. 

Markgraf, F. Verwandtschaftliche Ubersicht der amerikanisehen 
Rauwol fieri. Repert. Spec. Nov. Regn. Veg. 20: 1:11-122. 
20 O 1924. 

Marsh, C. D. Stock-poisoning plants of the range. II. S. Dept. 
Agr. Bull, 1245: 1-36,/. 1-30 -f- pi. 1-41. 22 D 1924, 

Maxon, W. R, New tropical American ferns—1. Am. Fern 
Jour. 14 : 99-102. U Q-D 1924” 6 Ja 1925. 

Including Cyathea dryopteroides and Leptochilus hemiotis spp. nov. 

McColl, W. R. What unusual fern finds have you made? 
Please tell us. Am. Fern Jour. 14 : 104-110. pi. 7, 8. “O- 
D 1924” 6 Ja 1925. 
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McCulloch, L. A leaf and conn disease of Gladioli caused by 
Bacterium marginatum, jour. Agr. Res. 29 : 159-177. pi. 
i~5 * *5 An 1924. 

Meier, F. C. Extension work in plant pathology 7, , 1923. U. S. 
Dept. Agr. Circular 329: 1-20./. 1-9. N 1924. 

Melhus, I. E„, Muxicie, J. H., & Ho, f, T. EL Measuring water 
flow interference in certain gall and vascular diseases. 
Phytopathology 14 : 580-584./. j. “D 1924’' Ja 1925. 

Melin, E. Some information as to the Sphagnum-S. ora of 
Kamchatka: results of the Swedish Kamchatka-expedition, 
1920-1922. Bryologist 27 : 88-90. “N 1924” 15 Ja 1925. 

Metcalf, W* Artificial reproduction of California nutmeg 
(Torreya californica Tor.)—( Tumion californicum Greene). 
Jour. For. 23 : 62-70. Ja 1925. 

Mousley, H. Does field-work reveal Botrychium dissectum as 
a sterile mutant? Am. Fern Jour. 14 : 110-114. “ 0 -D 

1924” 6 Ja 1925. 

Murrill, W. A. Botanizing in Virginia. Mycologia 17 : 44. 
20 Ja 1925. 

Myers, L. Tyloses in Menispermum. Bot. Gaz. 78: 453-457. 
pi. ii, 12. 30 D 1924. 

Neidig, R. E., & Magnuson, H. P. Alkali studies: L Tolerance 
of wheat for alkali in Idaho soil. Soil Sci. 18 : 449-467. 
f. 1-3. “D 1924” Ja 1925. 

North, D. S., & Lee, H. A. Java gum disease of sugar cane 
Identical to leaf scald of Australia. Phytopathology 14 : 
587. “D 1924” Ja 1925. 

[Orton, W. A.J Tropical Plant Research Foundation. Bull. 
Pan Aimer. Union 59 : 33-37. Ja 1925. 

Osterhout, W. J. V. Continuation of investigations on perme¬ 
ability in cells. Carnegie Inst. Wash. Year Book 23 : 238. 
D 1924. 

Pearson, G. A. The growing season of western yellow pine. 
Jour. Agr. Res. 29 : 203-204. /. 1, 2. 15 Au 1924. 
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Including LeycephyUim mi mint hum gen. el sp. nov. 

Poole, R. F. Soil moisture and pox disease. N. J. Agriculture 6 12 : 
16. /. 1, 2. D 1924. 

Poole, R. P. The stem rot of sweet potatoes. N, J. Agr. Exp. 
Sta. Bull. 401: 1-32./. 1-12. Au 1924. 

Reed, H. S., & Haas, A. R. C. Nutrient and toxic effects of 
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Exp. Sta. Tech. Paper 17: 1-75. /. 1-29. O 1924. 

Robbins, W. J., & Maneval, W. R. Effect of light on growth of 
excised root tips under sterile conditions. Rot. Gaz. 78 : 
424-432. /. T, 2. 30 D 1924. 

Rosenstock, E. Neue Arten und Abarten brasilianischer 
Pteridophyten. Repert. Spec. Nov. Regn. Veg. 20: 89-95. 
20 O 1924. 

Rotunno, M. A. Effect of size of seed on plant production with 
special reference to radish. Bot. Gaz. 78 : 397-413. 
/. 1-4. 30 D 1924. 

Russell, P. Identification of the commonly cultivated species 
of Cucurbita by means of seed characters. Jour. Wash. 
Acad. Sci. 14 : 265-269. /. 1. 19 Je 1924. 

Sartoris, G. B. Studies in the life history and physiology of 
certain smuts. Am. Jour. Rot. 11: 617-647. pL 39-41* 24 
D 1924. 

Schindler, A. K. Desmodium und Meibomia , Repert. Spec. 
Nov. Regn. Veg, 20: 136-155. 20 0 1924. 

Including descriptions of new species from Mexico, Central and South 
America. 

Schindler, A, K. Uber einige kleine Gattungen aus der Ver- 
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The effect of wounds upon the rotation of the protoplasm in 
the internodes of Nitelia 

Susan P. Nichols 
(with four text figures) 

The cause of traumatic shock has been the subject of many 
investigations in recent years, especially in the animal kingdom 
(Cannon 2, Crile 4 , Mann 14 , Seifriz 17 ), although plants have 
received some attention (Bayliss 1, Fitting 6, Lillie 13 ). The 
theories advanced in explanation are somewhat confusing and 
contradictory. 

While studying the process of healing in plant cells, it was 
observed that the internodal cells of Nitelia offered an unusual 
opportunity to study the reactions of streaming protoplasm to 
wounds. Therefore a series of experiments was carried out in 
the hope of gaining further evidence as to the traumatic response 
of active cells and, if possible, the nature of traumatic shock. 

That protoplasm will recover from mechanical injury and 
later show streaming has been demonstrated many times. Hofer 
( 9 ) sectioned Amoeba and found that streaming was recovered 
in the fragments although the nucleus might not be present in 
the isolated portion. Hertwig (8) and Verworn ( 18 ) sectioned 
swarmspores and infusoria and found that the ciliated portions 
regained their movement while non-ciliated sections remained 
quiet. Hauptfleisch (12), Pfeffer (IS), Gerassimoff ( 7 ), and 
Hofmeister (10), have obtained similar results in plant cells. 
By plasmolysis or induction shocks they isolated in the cell 
non-nucleated portions in which streaming was maintained 
for several hours. 

A portion of the plant two or three internodes long is mounted 
in a drop of water and under a low power objective punctured, 
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free-hand, with a steel needle ground to a very fine point. 
The effect upon the protoplasm,’which I wish to report, is indi¬ 
cated by the change in the rate of movement shown by the 
particles carried in the streaming protoplasm. The rate is 
obtained by taking on a stop-watch the time that a grain re¬ 
quires to move live units, equal to 80 microns as measured]by 
the ocular micrometer. The term “normal rate” is used in 
referring to the average rate at which the protoplasm is moving 
in the unpunctured cells of the control. The control is a speci¬ 
men consisting of the same number of internodes, usually 
three, as nearly as possible of the same age, size and condition 
as the material under experimentation. Before beginning an 
experiment a specimen is selected in which the protoplasm is 
moving at the same rate as that in the cells of the control. 
The experiment and control material were both handled in the 
same way and both remained under the same cultural conditions. 

As the needle passes through the wall a number of plastids 
are torn loose, leaving a clear area around the opening. On the 
withdrawal of the needle from the hole a certain amount of 
protoplasm with its plastids, starch-grains, and other particles 
pours out into the surrounding water. The protoplasm is not 
at once miscible but forms globular masses just outside of the 
opening. After a minute or two granules begin to accumulate 
in the opening. This mass seems to harden, forming a plug, 
and the loss of protoplasm ceases. Gradually a new membrane 
forms inside of the cell wall separating the plug from the re¬ 
mainder of the protoplasm. The new membrane soon begins to 
form a new wall and the healing is complete. 

By maintaining a clear focus on the point of the needle as 
it passes through the wall it is possible to observe an immediate 
retardation or cessation of the streaming movement, which may 
be general throughout the cell, or be limited to a region near the 
wound. The effect of the puncture upon the rotation of the 
protoplasm is influenced by the sharpness of the needle, location 
of the puncture in the internode, the number of times the inter¬ 
node has been punctured, as well as the size and depth of the 
Wound. 

The first puncture of an internodal cell more frequently 
causes all movement to cease than'later punctures made the 
same day. If the cell is punctured repeatedly for several days, 
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the first puncture of each day is more apt to cause cessation 
than later punctures. 

The cell wall is very pliable and gives' readily before the 
needle, but if the needle is so sharp that it passes through the 
wall with very slight bending at the point of contact it forms a 
puncture that does not cause the movement to cease through- 
out the cell, but only in a section near the wound. The portion 
of the protoplasm affected varies according to the character of 
the wound. When the wound is large (100-200 microns) and 
followed by a coi respondingly large loss of protoplasm, there 
may be a pronounced retardation throughout the cell, but 
frequently one end or both will show granules moving at the 
normal rate. If the puncture is not so large (60-100 microns) 
movement may be present in the major portion of the cell 
while the protoplasm is escaping through the partially plugged 
opening. 

When a sharp needle is passed through the wall slowly 
many of the particles in the field of vision show only a slight, 
if any, retardation. Just at the time of puncturing some of the 
granules in the course of the flowing protoplasm both above and 
below the wound, cease to move, while laterally there are grains 
that do not show any effect. 

A wound of the same size, but made with a quick thrust, 
always results in a more pronounced reaction as shown by 
the increased area affected, as well as the longer period required 
for recovery. That the amount of injury suffered by the proto¬ 
plasm is dependent on’ the way the needle is handled has been 
observed by Chambers ( 3 ) and Seifriz ( 17 ). Chambers states 
that “one may puncture a cell with a needle and drag the 
needle back and forth cutting through the cell, and if the pro¬ 
cedure be slow and gradual the tear closes up behind as the 
needle proceeds and the process may be continued almost 
*ad libitum ’ without producing any ill effect. If, on the other 
hand, the needle is carried rapidly through the cytoplasm, a 
few thrusts only are necessary to induce rapid disorganization.” 

The difficulty of piercing the wall may account for the 
fact that the most carefully made puncture of a Nitdla cell 
is always followed by a definite injury resulting in some retarda¬ 
tion for 2-5 minutes at least in the protoplasm passing the 
wound. 
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When the needle is slightly dull the wall bends at the point 
of pressure, and as the needle penetrates, the wall springs 
back into position, causing a slight jar or vibration to pass 
through the cell. This action is accompanied by an immediate 
cessation of movement throughout the cell. Complete cessation 
of movement throughout was never observed except when it 
could be accounted for either by the readjustment of the wall 
or an explosive loss of protoplasm following the puncture. 
That a jar or any mechanical shock which may start a vibration 
will cause cessation throughout a streaming cell has been ob¬ 
served and discussed so many times that it does not require 
further comment at this time (Ewart 5 , Hermann 11, Haupt- 
fleisch 12, Pfeffer 15 ). 

Movement is not resumed simultaneously throughout the 
cell, but here and there a granule will be observed to move 
slowly (20-30 seconds per 80 microns) while the adjacent 
particles are quiet. The movement spreads rapidly until all 
the granules are moving except in a region near the wound. 
Hormann (11) observed that the internodal cell in Nitella 
might show more than one rate of movement under experimental 
conditions. When he immersed one end of a ceil in water and 
the other in a sugar solution, a decrease in the velocity of 
movement in the end immersed in the sugar solution was ob¬ 
served. Hormann thought that this effect was the result of 
the stimulating action of the sugar solution upon the protoplasm. 
Ewart ( 5 ) repeated the experiment and decided that the sugar 
solution did not act as a stimulus, but through ex-osmosis 
increased the viscosity of the protoplasm and therefore de¬ 
creased the velocity of movement. 

Recovery in the region near the wound follows the same 
general course in every case, whether it has been preceded by 
a general cessation of movement, or only by the formation of 
a quiet area at the puncture. I will describe one of my experi¬ 
ments in detail in order to outline this process. 

An internode 2.5 cm. long and 1.5 mm. wide was mounted 
and punctured one cm. from the end. The puncture was about 
midway between the two neutral zones. A quick thrust with 
a sharp needle formed a puncture 105 microns by 45 microns. 
The plug formed without excessive loss of protoplasm. At the 
time of puncturing there was a very slight retardation through- 
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out the cell and complete cessation of movement in the particles 
moving toward, and by the wound, for a distance of 160 microns. 
Some of the particles in the current moving away from the 
wound ceased to move immediately while others continued to 
move very slowly (52 seconds per 80 microns). As an immediate 
result of the wounding in this case, in the region below the punc¬ 
ture and along the lines of flowing protoplasm there were fewer 
granules visible than in the remainder of the internode. This 
may be because it is the motion which enables one to see certain 
of these particles whose optical properties are not very different 
from those of the mass in which they are imbedded. After 
one to two minutes there was no visible movement in this area, 
which could be traced for 1280 microns before it passed out of 
view around the side of the internode. 

The first movement in the quiet area was shown by granules 
passing the wound laterally. After the first slow movement 
the rate increased very rapidly until they were moving normally. 
During the first two or three minutes there was a very slight 
retardation just as they passed the wound. 

After a brief interval (30 seconds) the granules in the line 
of previous flow and in the direction from which the cytoplasm 
was coming, were once more carried toward the wound, where 
their movement was checked. As the granules were checked, 
some came to rest while others moved laterally and around 
the wound until they were caught in the adjacent stream of 
more rapidly moving protoplasm. The movement spread rap¬ 
idly throughout this region and in a few seconds the whole 
mass was moving. The rate increased steadily but somewhat 
more slowly than laterally from the wound, yet in three min¬ 
utes the whole mass was moving normally. 

This checking of the movement in the region of the wound- 
plug resulted in an accumulation of material just above the 
wound. This mass soon became so dense that it was impossible 
to focus on any definite grain to follow its course. Granules 
were steadily carried out of this mass and borne away in the 
streaming protoplasm passing the wound laterally. There was 
the appearance then of two dense masses of moving protoplasm, 
one extending from each end of the wound. 

As the normal rate of streaming was re-established laterally 
from the wound during the first two seconds, the transition 
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from the quiet area, down-stream from the wound, to normally 
flowing cytoplasm was very abrupt. There was a narrow zone 
about 16 microns wide of slowly moving particles between the 
two regions. The streaming protoplasm gradually encroached 
on the quiet area, thus narrowing and shortening the region. 
This process continued for several minutes. The quiet area was 
capped and bordered by dense masses of slowly moving proto¬ 
plasm, while the remainder of the cytoplasm in the internode 
was moving normally, as shown in fig. i. 



Fig. 1. Diagram illustrating the arrangement of granules at the wound 
about ten minutes after puncturing. 

Finally the mass of material pressing against the wound 
began to pass under the wound-plug, starting a movement in 
the quiet area on the other side. The granules were moving 
slowly as they passed the plug, but did not stop entirely when 
they came in contact with the quiet protoplasm; instead they 
were carried laterally until they were caught and carried away in 
the bordering streams of cytoplasm. This action continued for a 
minute or two. At this time there is* movement between the 
wound and the quiet area below. Focusing through this area, 
it was sometimes possible to see particles carried along under it 
as they were under the wound. After about three minutes the 
entire region began to show movement slowly (30 seconds per 
80 microns). The rate increased very slowly. After four hours 
there was still a noticeable retardation in this region. This 
was in marked contrast to the procedure in the other portions 
of the cell where movement once started, gains its normal rate 
in a few minutes, as shown in FIGS 2 and 3. 

The next morning the entire protoplasm of the cell was 
rotating normally at 1.5 seconds per 80 microns. 
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Sometimes in puncturing, the number of plastids loosened 
from the wall was very large, leaving a correspondingly large 
clear area around the puncture. When this happened it was 
easier to follow the movement near the wound. In one such 
instance, when experimenting on an internode containing only 
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Fig. 2. Diagram illustrating the rate at which the granules are carried 
30 minutes after puncturing. 

Fig. 3. Diagram illustrating the rate at which the granules are carried 
one hour after puncturing. 

The rates shown in the diagrams were obtained by averaging twenty- 
five experiments. Each numeral indicates the number of seconds taken by 
a particle in moving So microns when in that position in relation to the wound. 
The granules were timed every alternate 80 microns as long as they were in 
view, 

a few floating particles, it was observed that a mass of dense 
protoplasm with two or three granules embedded in it was 
loosened from the wall and carried away in the stream. Appar¬ 
ently this mass formed a portion of the quiet area. 

If the puncture is made in the neutral zone the disturbance 
to the rotation may be very slight. On each side of the zone 
there is a current toward the wound and the additional quiet 
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area is correspondingly reduced, facilitating rapid recovery. 
The final effect is that of a slightly distended neutral zone at 
this point. Occasionally a very pronounced reaction follows the 
puncture. As the granules are checked at the wound, some are 
carried slowly around the wound area, and pass on in their 
normal direction. Other particles, slightly nearer the neutral 
zone, are carried toward it, slowly cross the zone and join the 
stream on the other side, and reverse their direction of flow. 
This may take place just at the wound, or at some little distance 
from it (320 microns). It may occur on both sides of the wound, 
leaving an area across the cell without any visible movement, 
or one stream only may cross the zone, the other moving by the 
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Fig. 4. Diagram illustrating the movement of the granules in some 
cases when the internode is punctured in the neutral zone. 

wound in the normal manner. When this last condition re¬ 
sults, the number of granules in one end of the cell increases 
steadily, while the number in the other decreases, resulting 
in a very uneven distribution of the material. Slowly the number 
crossing the neutral zone decreases, while more and more pass 
around and under the wound until the normal rotation is re¬ 
established (fig. 4). 

Repeated puncturing of the cell, without waiting for the 
resumption of movement in the protoplasm passing under the 
wound, results in a more pronounced reaction by the protoplasm. 
After the third or fourth puncture, recovery is noticeably 
slower although the general course is the same as after the first 
puncture. The following table is made from a series of experi¬ 
ments in which the cell was punctured as soon as there was 
any visible movement, the puncture being made in the section 
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of the cell where the movement occurred. Each experiment 
u^as considered closed when no furthei movement was observed 
on the day of the experiment. In every case the normal rate 
(2 seconds per 80 microns) was present in the cell when examined 
the next morning. 

Table showing the time between puncturing and the first visible 

MOVEMENT IN ANY PART OF THE CELL. 


No. of the 


puncture 

Exper. 1 

Exper. 2 

Exper. 3 

1 

0 

30 sec. 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

3 

1 min. 

2 min. 

30 sec. 

4 

2 “ 

6 “ 

1 min. 

5 

4 “ 

10 “ 

7 " 

6 

4 “ 

11 " 

9 “ 

7 

10 “ 

15 “ 

10 “ 

8 

12 u 

16 “ 

14 “ 

9 

20 u 

18 “ 

16 “ 

10 

18 “ 

25 “ 

21 

11 

27 “ 

45 “ 

30 “ 

12 

42 “ . 

1 hr. 12 min. 

50 “ 

13 

I hr. 27 min. 


1 hr. 40 min. 

14 

3 hrs. 




If the second puncture is not made until after the movement 
has been resumed throughout the cell, although there is retarda¬ 
tion of the movement in the protoplasm passing under the 
wound, the reaction may be less pronounced. The time between 
the puncture and the resumption of movement is shorter, 
especially in the cytoplasm moving toward the wound. Each 
successive puncture is followed by a more rapid resumption of 
movement. After several punctures (five to eight) the proto¬ 
plasm does not entirely cease to move toward the puncture 
although it may be retarded as it approaches the wound. Move¬ 
ment from the wound ceases but is resumed after a short pause 
(two to four minutes). The tenth or thirteenth puncture may 
be followed by a pause at the wound while the plug is being 
formed, movement being resumed as soon as the escape of 
protoplasm ceases. The granules begin to pass the wound 
immediately, but after passing their rate may be retarded (5-15 
seconds per 80 microns). One cell that was punctured seventeen 
times the same day showed a very prompt return to the normal 
rate following the last three punctures. 
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If the change of rate in the streaming protoplasm is a re¬ 
action to the wound stimulus it is obvious that this stimulus 
is not transferred directly any great distance, A wound with a 
sharp needle, even when very large (200 microns), has never 
been observed to cause any change of rate in an adjacent node, 
internode, or leaf cell. If the stimulus is the direct effect of the 
wound, rather than of the resulting accessory disturbance, 
such as the loss of protoplasm, the readjustment of the wall, 
etc., the effect should be manifest before the withdrawal of the 
needle from the puncture. This is actually the case, since there 
is a region around the puncture in which all movement ceases 
momentarily at the time of the puncture and movement may 
be resumed in portions of this region while the needle is still 
in the hole formed. With the removal of the needle, and the 
accompanying outflow of protoplasm, the effect may become 
general or remain local, as already described. That the dis¬ 
turbance of the protoplasm remote from the wound is due to 
another factor than the wound stimulus, is indicated by the 
fact that the non-streaming area does not form immediately, 
but in the next two or three minutes after the puncture has been 
made, and its outline is influenced by the direction in which 
the protoplasm is streaming. 

Cannon (2) in the discussion of his experiments on traumatic 
shock, distinguishes primary shock, which he thinks is piobably 
due to some nervous disturbance, and secondary shock, which 
he ascribes to some toxic element. This toxic substance, possibly 
a proteid cleavage product, enters the circulation and causes 
disturbances in the system that are manifest sometime after the 
wound has been received. The time between the injury and 
the development of the secondary shock may be hours, or it 
may be weeks. 

The phenomena in the Nitella cell suggest perhaps a similar 
situation. The cessation or retardation of movement which 
may immediately result from the puncture may be a matter of 
direct stimulation. Lillie ( 13 ) believes that any local stimulus 
alters the plasma-membrane, and this starts an electric current 
which is propagated through the cell membrane and thus the 
transmission of the stimulus is very rapid. This stimulus thus 
propagated, produces a response throughout the cell, which 
he compares to the “none or all” response of a muscular fibre. 
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Bayliss (1) working on Amoeba and Niiella was able to show 
that a weak electric current would change the moving proto¬ 
plasmic hydro-sol to a non-motile gel. This gel reverts to the 
sol and movement re-commences as soon as the current is 
removed. 

A primary effect of this sort may or may not be evident in Ni- 
tella, but what apparently corresponds to the secondary effect 
always follows the puncturing of a Nitella cell. When the needle 
enters the cell more or less protoplasm is injured. Toxic substan¬ 
ces liberated by this injured protoplasm may be responsible for 
the subsequent changes in the streaming. Retai elation or ces¬ 
sation of streaming may be due to the fact that the piotoplasm 
becomes more viscous or passes into a gel. As would be ex¬ 
pected, this region is .not well developed on the side where the 
cytoplasm is moving toward the wound and the toxic sub¬ 
stance has to diffuse against the stream, or is limited to the 
area through w'hich it can diffuse during the time of rest. On 
the other side of the wound the toxic substance may' be carried 
by the current present, which explains the gradual development 
of the reaction in this region as well as its more permanent 
character. 

A toxic substance, formed by the injured protoplasm and 
present in the region washed by the cytoplasm passing the 
wound, might account for the effect on the plastids in this 
section. If the protoplasm in this region remains quiet for any 
length of time the plastids die, lose their color, and finally 
disintegrate. Plastids that are much nearer the wound, but are 
not in contact with this protoplasm, remain normal. 

Such a substance must be assumed to be given off by the 
wound for some time, two or four hours, since the moving 
protoplasm is retarded for this length of time, as it passes the 
wound. This retardation is not the result of a purely mechanical 
obstruction by the internal plug, for the amount of retardation 
gradually lessens until it disappears, while the internal plug 
remains for days. 

Fitting (6) found that an extract of filter paper contained a 
substance which would start active rotation in the quiet proto¬ 
plasm in the cells of Vallisneria and Elodea . He obtained more 
pronounced results when he used an extract made from the 
leaves of Vallisneria or Elodea . A leaf of Vallisneria mounted 
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in water, and then cut, lost sufficient juice into the water to stim¬ 
ulate movement in the uninjured cells of the leaf. He believed 
the movement was caused by some substance from the cells, 
since the protoplasm failed to show any movement if the leaf 
was washed with fresh water as soon as the cut was made. 

These experiments seem to contradict the results obtained 
with Nitella , in which wound substance, as I have interpreted 
my experiments, seems to check streaming. The contradiction 
may however be only apparent. It is not impossible that Nitella 
cells also may liberate a similar substance to that which Fitting 
postulates, which aids in the recovery of motion in the quiet 
area. 

The increased immunity to the toxic substance manifested 
after several punctures suggests the possibility that an anti¬ 
toxin or an anti-body of some character may have developed 
in the protoplasm. The gradual recovery of the injured area as 
it is washed by the normal protoplasm also suggests such a 
possibility. 

Hermann (II) Ewart ( 5 ) and later investigators, Bayliss 
(1), Pfeifer ( 15 ) state that any decrease in the viscosity of the 
cytoplasm results in an increased velocity of movement. Re¬ 
peated puncturing with its accompanying loss of protoplasm 
may cause a large absorption of water and a decrease of viscosity. 
That a very large amount of water can be introduced into the 
protoplasm without serious injury has been shown by the 
experiments of Chambers ( 3 ). A lower viscosity of the proto¬ 
plasm may be a factor influencing the time necessary for the 
streaming to regain its normal rate. 

I wish to thank Professor R. A. Harper for his interest and 
assistance in this investigation, which was carried on at Columbia 
University, while on leave from Oberlin College. 
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Notes on Fabaceae—VI 


Per Axel Rydberg 
XYLOPHACOS: VI. glareosi 

This group is characterized by the densely woolly, short, 
more or less incurved fruit, and the loosely villous pubescence 
of the leaves. The corolla is purple, or ochroleucous with a 
purple-tipped keel. 


Corolla 2-3 cm. long. 

Calyx-teeth nearly half as long as the tube; bracts 
subulate; pod strongly incurved. 

Stems usually 1-3 dm. high; pod 2-2.5 cm. long, 

bent at the middle; corolla purplish. 32. X. inflexus 

Stem less than 1 dm. long; pod about 2 cm. long, 
abruptly bent above the middle; corolla ochro¬ 
leucous, the keel tipped with purple. 33. X. hicurvus 


Calyx-teeth less than one-third as long as the tube; 
stems usually less than 1 dm. long. 

Leaflets obovate, mostly rounded to retuse at the 
apex. 

Calyx black-hairy; corolla bluish, 2.5-3 cm. long. 34. X.funereus 
Calyx white-hairy; corolla rose-purple, white or 
ochroleucous. 

Pod comparatively sparingly hairy; bracts 
subulate, slightly longer than the pedicels; 


corolla 2 cm. long, ochroleucous or white.36. X. nndisiliquus 

Pod very densely villous; bracts lanceolate, 
more than twice as long as the pedicels. 

Leaves densely white-floccose; corolla about 

2.5 cm. long, rose-purple. 35. X. utahensis 

Leaves sparingly white-villous; corolla about 

2 cm. long, ochroleucous. 37. X. subvillosus 

Leaflets elliptic or lanceolate, acute or obtuse. 

Corolla ochroleucous or white, the keel only 

tipped with purple.38. X. Purshii 

Corolla purple or purple-tinged. 

Peduncles usually not exceeding the leaves. 

Leaflets oblanceolate, acute; pod rather 

long-acuminate. 39. X. glareosus 

Leaflets elliptic, obtuse; pod short-acuminate. 

Calyx white-hairy... 40. X. candelarius 

Calyx black-hairy.,. 41. X. ventosus 

Peduncles in flower usually exceeding the 

leaves; pod short-acuminate......... 42. X. leucolobus 
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Corolla 15 mm. long or less. 

Corolla ochroleucous; leaflets broadly obovate. 43. X. argentimis 

Corolla purplish; leaflets narrowly obovate or oblanceo¬ 
late. 

Racemes usually more than 6-flowered, on very short 
peduncles; bracts lanceolate, scarcely exceeding 
the pedicels...44. X. lectulus 

Racemes 2-6-flowered, shorter than the peduncles; 

bracts subulate, almost half as long as the calyx. 45. X. lagopinus 

32. Xylophacos inflexus (Dougl.) Rydberg. This species 
has been confounded with X. Purshii on one hand and X . 
utahensis on the other, especially when found in undeveloped 
specimens. Well developed ones have stems 2-3 dm. long, 
while in the other two species the stems are always very short. 
In X. inflexus , however, the calyx-lobes are much longer, nearly 
half as long as the calyx-tube. The bracts and pods are longer, 
and the latter more curved at the middle. 

Washington: Vasey; Alamota, Piper 1492 , 2938, in 1896, 
1899 and 1901; Elmer 283; Wawawai, Piper , in 1901; Elmer 112; 
Hull; Spokane County, Sandberg & Leiherg 18; Walla Walla, 
Wilkes Expedition 529; opposite Alkali, Howell, in 1882; Illia, 
Piper 665; Spokane, Piper 2288; without locality, Brandegee 722; 
Whitman Co., Elmer 283; Sheldon 8031; Spokane, Piper 2288; 
Klickitat Co., Suksdorf 35 , 1881 (determined as A. Purshii 
longilobus Jones).— Oregon: Independence, Cusick 1366; Wal¬ 
lowa County, Sheldon 8031; 8276 ; Snake River, Cusick 2322 .— 
Idaho: Clear Water, Spalding; Sandberg , MacDougal Bf Heller 9; 
Lewiston, Heller 3010; Henderson; Curlew Gulch, Mid ford .— 
Montana: Helena, F. W. Anderson , Kelsey; Lo Lo, Elrod 114; 
St. Ignatius, MacDougal 285; Missoula, MacDougal 126 , 236; 
Sand Coulee, Williams 746; Madison, Scribner 27d; Hamilton, 
Blankinship 671; Missoula, Paulson 38. 

33. Xylophacos incurvus Rydberg, sp. nov. Subacaulescent 
perennial, with a cespitose caudex; stems 1-5 cm. long, densely 
leafy; leaves 5-9 cm. long; stipules lanceolate, 4-5 mm. long, 
villous-canescent; leaflets 11-17, oblanceolate or elliptic, acute 
at each end, 10-15 nim, long, 2-4 mm. wide, villous-canescent; 
peduncles 3-5 cm. long; racemes 3-7-flowered, dense; bracts 
subulate, 5-10 mm. long, attenuate; calyx white-villous, the 
tube about 1 cm. long, 3.5 mm. broad, the teeth subulate, 5-7 
mm. long; corolla nearly 2 cm. long, white or tinged with rose- 
purple, the keel purple-tipped; banner obovate, retuse; wings 
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about 2 mm. shorter, the blade oblong, acutish, shorter than the 
claw; keel-petals still shorter and broader, the blade strongly 
arcuate and rounded at the apex; pod densely white-villous, 
2 cm. long, 1 cm. broad and 7 mm. deep, usually sulcate on both 
sutures except at the apex, strongly incurved almost to a half 
circle; seeds obliquely reniform, brown, 2.5 mm. long, 2 mm. 
broad. 

Type collected in California, in 1875, Lemmon 76 (herb. 
Columbia University). 

This might have been included in A. Purshii longilobus M. 
E. Jones, (Zoe 4 : 269. 1893), but the type of the latter was 

from Tehachapi, Southern California. In his Revision of Astra¬ 
galus, Jones modifies his description and evidently includes sev¬ 
eral diverse forms. 

California: Lemmon 75; Modoc County, M. S. Baker , 
in 1893; Plumas County, Heller & Kennedy 8727; Sierra County, 
Lemmon 51; Upper Sacramento, Parkinson .— Nevada: Carson 
City, C. L, Anderson , in 1864. 

34. Xylophacos funereus (Jones) Rydberg. (. Astragalus 
funereus M. E. Jones, Contr. W. Bot. 12: xx. 1908). Jones 
compares this species with X . coccineus. To me it seems more 
related to X. utahensis , differing in the larger flowers and fruit 
and in the black-hairy calyx. It does not have the narrow and 
almost straight petals of X. coccineus and the pod is more curved 
as in X. utahensis . I have seen specimens only from the type 
locality, Rhyolite, Nevada, but Jones gives also the Charleston 
Mountains and at Tonopah, Nevada, and Darwin, California. 

35. Xylophacos utahensis (Torr.) Rydberg. This was 
first described as Phaca mollissima utahensis from specimens 
collected by Stransbury on the northeast shore of Great Salt 
Lake and on Stansbury Island, though it had been collected 
before by Fremont in 1845. It is distinguished by the broadly 
obovate leaflets densely white-villous with matted hairs, the 
short calyx-teeth and bracts, the peduncles usually exceeding 
or equaling the leaves, the rose-purple corollas, in drying turning 
bluish. 

Utah: Numerous collections.— Montana: Beaverhead 
County, Shear 3350; Pay son & Pay son iqoq; Tweedy 12 ,— 
Wyoming: Uinta County, A . Nelson 2965* — Idaho: Shoup, 
Kemp 70; Challis, Macbride Sf Payson 3224; 1764. — Nevada: 
Washoe County, Kennedy 997; Stretch , in 1865. 
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36. Xylophacos nudisiliquus (A. Nels.) Rydberg. (Astra¬ 
galus nudisiliquus A. Nels. Bot. Gaz. 54 : 410. 1912.) Nelson 

described this from fruiting specimens and his description Is 
therefore Inadequate. Jones, probably not having seen the 
type, claimed that it is only an aged form of A , glareosus . 
The habit of the plant, however, is not like that of X. glareosus 
but that of X. utahensis . The main difference being in the pod, 
which in the present species is sparingly hairy and strongly 
incurved above the middle. There are two specimens from 
Malheur County, Oregon, which I take to be the same, Leiberg 
2003 in flower and Leiberg 2243 in. late flower and young fruit. 
Both these are less densely hairy than the type, Nelson &? Mac ~ 
bride 1088 . The fruit of Leiberg 2243 is similar to that of the 
type, but younger and hence more thin-walled, the corollas 
of No. 2003 are evidently ochroleucous and about 2 cm. long, 
the calyx white-villous, its tube about I cm. long and its teeth 
subulate and 2-3 mm. long; the bracts are narrower than in X . 
utahensis and much shorter than in X. inflexus . 

37. Xylophacos subvillosus Rydberg, sp. nov. Cespitose 
perennial with a much branched caudex; stems 5 cm. long or 
less, leafy; leaves 5-6 cm. long; stipules narrowly lanceolate, 
5 mm. long; leaflets 9-15, obovate or oval, 5-12 mm. long, 3-5 
mm. wide, rather sparingly white-villous, rounded at the apex; 
peduncles 2-6 cm. long; racemes 2-6-flowered; bracts linear- 
attenuate, 4-5 mm. long; calyx loosely villous, the tube 8-9 
mm. long, 3 mm. wide, the teeth subulate, 2-3 mm. long; corolla 
apparently ochroleucous, about 18 mm. long; banner rather 
broadly obovate, retuse; wings shorter, the blade acutish, 
oblong; pod densely villous, scarcely 2 mm. long, nearly 1 cm. 
broad, evenly arcuate throughout. 

Type collected in Sierra Valley, California, in 1873; Lemmon 
(herb. N. Y. Bot. Card.). 

The type was labelled by Lemmon Astragalus eriocarpus 
and the duplicate in the Gray herbarium was determined as 
A. glareosus . It has no very close relationship to either, but 
comes nearest to A. utahensis from which it differs in the sparser 
pubescence and smaller ochroleucous flowers. 

California : Sierra Valley, Lemmon, in 1873; without locality, 
Kellogg & Hartford 193. — Oregon: Harney County, Peck 2797 
(This is referred here doubtfully). 

38. Xylophacos Purshii (Dough) Rydberg. The plant 
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was independently described as Astragalus Purshii Dougl. from 
flowering specimens, and Phaca mollissima Nutt, from fruiting 
ones. A. lanocarpus Sheld. is nothing but a small-flowered typi¬ 
cal X . Purshii. Jones, in his Revision, admits 5 varieties of Astra¬ 
galus Purshii. Of these three represent as many good species. 
The var. longilobus I have been unable to place, and var. interior 
is, as far as I know it, of no consequence. It is rather superfluous 
to cite specimens of this species. Its range extends from 
British Columbia to Saskatchewan, South Dakota, Nebraska, 
and Nevada. Specimens cited from California do not belong to it. 
Specimens in fruit distributed as A. Booneanus belong here. 

39. Xylophacos glareosus (Dough) Rydberg. This 
species has been much misunderstood and confused with both 
X. Purshii and X . inflexus. Jones for a long time applied the 
name A. glareosus to X. argophyllus , and Sheldon redescribed 
it as A. allanaris , perhaps led astray by Jones’ application of 
the name. A. Nelson again redescribed it as A. Booneanus , 
though some of the fruiting specimens referred to the latter 
belong to X. Purshii. X. glareosus much resembles in habit 
X. argophyllus and the most important difference is in the fruit. 
Jones in his Revision made it a variety of Astragalus inflexus , 
but it would have been more proper to make it a variety of X . 
Purshii , and it is more closely related to that species than are 
X. leucolobus and X. lectulus which Jones regards as varieties of 
A. Purshii. 

The characters separating it from X. Purshii are, the purple 
corolla, the usually longer peduncles and the pod, which is less 
densely hairy and abruptly incurved above the middle. 

British Columbia: Lake Osoyoos, Macoun 70443 .—Wash¬ 
ington : Spokane County, Sandberg & Leiberg 18; Chelan County, 
Griffith Sf Cotton 168 ; Ellensburg, Piper 2680; Yakima County, 
Cotton 552 in part; 1107; Henderson 2336; Klickitat County, 
Suksdorf 30; Whited 1273 and 18; Ellensburg, Whited 273 .— 
Oregon: Malheur County, Leiberg 2202 , 2138; Morrow County, 
Leiberg 32; Wasco County, Lawrence 128 , 36g; Baker County, 
Peck 10383; Eastern Oregon, Cusick 1367 , 2322; Lake Co., 
Eggleston 6894, 7023; 6842 .—Idaho: Burke; Elmore County, 
Macbride & Payson 2850; Canyon County, Macbride 37 , /do, 
783; Weiser, Jones 6228; also June Clark 5, 22; Mulford , in 
1892 .—Utah: Cache County, C. P. Smith 2365. —Wyoming: 
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Uintah County, Merrill & Wilcox 383; A. Nelson 2999 , 2QQ6; 
Parry 79; Newcastle, Bates . —Montana: Beaverhead County, 
Nelson & Nelson 5416; Belgrade, Blankinship 674. 

40. Xylophacos candelarius (Sheldon) Rydberg. {Astra¬ 
galus Candelarias Sheldon, Minn. Bot. Stud. 1 : 143. 1894.) 

This is related to X. Purshii , differing mostly in the smaller 
purplish flowers and more densely pubescent and obtuse leaflets. 
It is evidently the same as Astragalus Purshii tinctus M. E. 
Jones (Zoe 4 : 269. 1893), at least as to the type, though the 

specimens cited from Ventura and Inyo Counties, California, 
do not belong to it. It also includes Astragalus consectus Sheldon 
in part. Jones erroneously refers this species to his Astragalus 
Newberryi Watsoniamis, i. e. Xylophacos Watsonianus (Kuntze) 
Rydfa. 

Nevada: Esmeralda County, Shockley 33; Carson City and 
Virginia City, Bloomer; Wasco County, Sonne 1, 11; Mt. Gabb, 
Pur pus $867; Pioche, Minthorn 31 (?)— California: Nevada 
County, Sonne , in 1887 and 1895; Siskiyou County, Greene 
713; Brown 470; Baker 3557; Modock County, Austin &f Bruce 
2207; G. D . Butler 1283; Manning 715; Palmetto Range, Pur pus 
5879 .— Oregon: Mitchell, Wheeler County, Peck 10112. 

41. Xylophacos ventosus (Suksdorf) Rydberg. {Astragalus 
ventosus Suksdorf Ms.) Perennial, with a tufted cespitose caudex; 
stems many, less .than 5 cm. long, white-villous, densely leafy; 
leaves spreading, 2-5 cm. long; stipules lanceolate acuminate, 5-6 
mm. long. Leaflets elliptic, obtuse, 5-7 mm. long, 2-3 mm. wide, 
white-villous on both sides, peduncles 1-2 cm. long; racemes 3-6- 
flowered, sub-capitate; bracts lance-subulate, 5 mm. long; 
calyx black-villous, often purple-tinged, the tube 10-11 mm. 
long, 2-3 mm. broad, the teeth subulate, 2 mm. long; corolla 
purplish, about 2 cm. long; banner obovate; wings slightly 
shorter, the blades oblong, with a large ba’sal auricle; keel- 
petals slightly shorter, the blade, strongly lunate, rounded at the 
apex; pod ovate, lunate, fully T.6 cm. long, 8 mm. broad and 
deep, densely woolly. 

Type locality; Windy rocky places several kilos east of Bingen, 
Nov. 10, 1920, Suksdorf 10662. 

The species is related to X. candelarius and X. glareosus , 
but differs from both in the black-hairy calyx, from the former 
in the somewhat larger pod and from the latter in the broader 
obtuse leaflets. 

Washington: Klickitat County, Suksorf 10662 , 50, and 
5916; Rattlesnake Hill, Yakima Co., Cotton 352. 
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42. Xylophacos leucolobus (S. Wats.) Rydberg. ( Astragalus 
leucolobus S. Wats.; M. E. Jones, Zoe 4 : 270. 1893.) This re¬ 
sembles closely the preceding, but the peduncles usually ex¬ 
ceed the leaves, the calyx is often purple-tinged and densely 
short-villous, its lobes are very short, the pod is more tapering 
and the wing-petals almost equalling the banner, 

California: San Bernadino County, Parish 2349, 2998, 
4966, 3744 , 1813; Inyo County, Coville & Funston 543 , 783 , 
496; Elmer 3993; Abrams & MacGregor 236; Ventura County, 
Munz 7014a; GrmnelL 

In specimens from the Tehachapi Mountains of Kern 
County, the calyx is more long-hairy, its teeth longer, and the 
bracts subulate attenuate and scarious. Astragalus consectus 
Sheldon was evidently a mixture of three or four species, but 
the type, not seen by me, apparently belongs to this form. 

California: Kern County, Abrams & MacGregor 432; 
Eastwood 3230; Dudley 314; Pringle , in 1882; Jones , in 1897; 
Heller 7712. 

43. Xylophacos argentinus Rydberg, sp. nov. Subacaules- 
cent cespitose perennial; stems very short and leafy ; leaves 4-7 
cm. long; stipules lanceolate, 5 mm. long; leaflets 7—13, broadly 
obovate, about 1 cm. long, rounded or truncate at the apex, 
silvery-villous; peduncles 3-5 cm. long; bracts lance-subulate, 
3-4 mm. long; racemes 2-5-flowered; calyx white-villous, the 
tube 5-6 mm. long, the teeth subulate, 2-3 mm. long; corolla 
ochroleucous, 13-14 mm. long; banner obovate; wings slightly 
shorter, the blades linear, aeutish; keel-petals broader, arcuate 
and rounded at the apex; pod densely white-villous, about' 2 
cm. long, 8 mm. deep, arcuate above the middle, the sutures 
slightly sulcate. 

Type collected at Lone Pine, California, May 14, 1897, Jones 
(Gray Herbarium). 

It resembles X. utahensis in leaf-form, pubescence and the 
fruit, but the c.orolla is much smaller and ochroleucous. 

California: Inyo County, Jones (type); Heller 8313. 

44. Xylophacos lectulus (S. Wats.) Rydberg. (Astragalus 

lectulus S. Wats. Proc. Am. Acad. 22: 471. 1887.) This re¬ 

sembles X. candelarius a good deal, but is smaller, more tufted, 
with very short peduncles, smaller pod and much smaller flowers, 
less than 15 mm. long. The pubescence is more like that of X. 
utahensis but the leaflets are narrower. Jones regards it as a 
variety of A. Pttrshii . 
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California: San Bernadino Mountains, Parish 1812 , 2348, 
2997; Parry Sf Lemmon 95; Sonora Pass, Brewer 1908 , 1882 . 

45. Xylophacos lagopinus Rydberg, sp. nov. Cespitose peren¬ 
nial with a branched caudex; stems 2-10 cm. long, canescent; 
leaves ascending, 3-5 cm. long; stipules lanceolate, about 5 mm. 
long; leaflets 5-9, mostly 7, obovate, 5-10 111m. long, rounded at 
the apex, silverv-villous; peduncles 1-4 cm. long; racemes 2-6- 
flowered; bracts lance-subulate, 3-4 mm. long; calyx villous, 
the tube 4-5111m. long, 2-2.5 mm * wide, the teeth 1-1.5 mm. long; 
corolla purplish, about 12 mm. long; banner obovate; wings 
shorter, the blades lance-linear, acutish; keel-petals much shorter, 
strongly arcuate and rounded at the apex; pod densely villous, 
1.5 cm. long, 1 cm. deep, slightly inflexed. 

Type collected on plains between Preneville and Bear Buttes, 
Crook County, Oregon June 25, 1894, Leiberg 326 (herb. N. Y. 
Bot. Gard.). 

Jones (Astragalus 224. 1923), included this in Astragalus 

Purshii lechdus , but it differs in the better developed stems and 
peduncles, longer bracts, fewer flowers, and fewer leaflets. 

Oregon: Crook County, Leiberg 326; Cusick 193ia, 2824; 
Whited 3029a; E. Nelson 823; Wheeler County, Peck 101x2 , 
97451 Summer Lake, Bailey 70; Pumice Plains, Leiberg 4293; 
Lake Co., Eggleston 6838 , 6877; Laidlaw, Whited 51. 

VII. COCCINEI 

This group is easily distinguished from the rest of the species 
by its large crimson flowers fully 3 cm. long. It contains only 
one species. 

46. Xylophacos coccineus (Parry) Heller. 

California: San Diego County, Orcutt; Spencer 233; 
Mearns 3026; Brandegee , in 1891; Eggleston 19818; Inyo County, 
Heller 8190; Austin; Matthews; Coville & Funston 491; San 
Bernadino County, Parish 1280; Darwin, Jones , in 1897; San 
Jacinto, Leiberg 3x76. 



Studies on the flora of northern South America—VII* 

H. A. Gleason 

New or noteworthy species of Melastomataceae— n 
Saccolena n. gen. 

Flowers 5-merous; calyx lo-winged, turbinate, elongated in 
fruit; petals yellow, obovate; stamens dimorphic; filaments 
flattened; anthers oblong, opening by a terminal pore, the con¬ 
nective prolonged at base above the insertion of the filament, 
the conspicuous posterior appendage subulate in the short 
stamens, ovoid and saccate in the long stamens; ovary superior, 
3-winged, turbinate, broadly truncate at the apex. 

Cogniaux, in his monograph of the Melastomataceae, 
recognized seven genera in the tribe Bertolonieae, distinguished 
fundamentally by the location of the staminal appendage. In 
the four essentially Andean genera Diplarpea , Manolena, Diolena , 
and Triolena , the appendage is anterior, while in the three Brazil¬ 
ian or Amazonian genera Bertolonia, Macrocentmm , and Salpingo.-, 
it is either posterior or else virtually none. Saccolena closely 
resembles Salpinga in its trumpet-shaped fruiting calyx, and 
its relationship is further shown after dissection by the posterior 
appendage. The two genera differ chiefly in the structure of 
the stamens and the appendage. In Salpinga they are iso¬ 
morphic, with a slender or subulate erect appendage and also 
with a short basal posterior spur, while in Saccolena , they are 
dimorphic, not only in length, but also in the character of the 
appendage, while the short basal spur is lacking* The genus is 
known only by its type species, which is here described. 

Saccolena dimorpha n. sp. Stems herbaceous, branching 
from the base, simple above, 10-20 cm. tall, 4-angled, minutely 
pulverulent with reddish resinous globules, the internodes about 
1 cm. long; petioles very slender, minutely pulverulent, 12-25 
mm. long; leaf-blades broadly ovate, dark green, thin and mem¬ 
branous, the principal ones 30-55 mm. long by 20-32 mm. wide, 
narrowed or barely acuminate to an obtuse tip, sparsely and 
minutely ciliate-denticulate, broadly rounded below to an in¬ 
equilateral base, glabrous, 3-5-nerved, the veinlets inconspicuous; 
racemes axillary, 6-8~flowered, the peduncles strongly wing- 


* Contributions from the New York Botanical Garden, No. 276. 
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angled, 1-2 cm. long, rhachis 10-15 mm. long; pedicels slender, 
strongly wing-angled, gradually expanded into the obconic, 
glabrous, 10-winged hypanthium, together 11 mm. long; calyx- 
limb 0.8 mm. long; sepals somewhat spreading, triangular, 

3.8 mm. long, 2.3 mm. wide, sharply acute, glabrous, faintly 
veined, with a narrow central wing; petals apparently broadly 
ovate, yellow, at least 11 mm. long, very thin and membranous; 
filaments thin and transparent, flat, i-nerved, 0.7 mm. wide, 

2.8 mm. or 4.3 mm. long; anthers oblong, truncate, opening' by 
a terminal pore, 1.5 mm. long, 0.7 mm. wide, the connective 0.8 
long above the insertion of the filament, appendage of the 
short stamens geniculate near the base, subulate, 2.7 mm. long 
by 0.3 mm. in diameter, appendage of the long stamens ovoid, 
saccate, 2.3 mm. long, 1.1 mm. wide; fruiting calyx and the 
strongly thickened pedicel 2 cm. long, prominently wing- 
angled, expanded at the throat. Fig. i. 

Type, Bro. A risk-Joseph A Q20 , collected at Panne, Dept. 
Cundinamarca, Colombia, and deposited in the herbarium of the 
New York Botanical Garden. 

Biolena lanceolata 11. sp. Stems herbaceous, branched at 
the base, simple above, 6-10 cm. tall, closely and densely ap- 
pressed-pilose above,' glabrate below, the internodes about 5 
mm. long; leaves firm, narrowly oblong-lanceolate, the largest 
35 mm. long by 6 mm. wide., long-acuminate to an obtuse apex, 
flat or somewhat revolute, barely undulate to entire, sparsely 
and minutely pilose-ciliate, narrowed at the base into a pilose 
petiole i~\2 mm. long, bluish-green and glabrous above, closely 
strigose along the basal portion of the .midvein, very sparsely 
pilose on the surface, especially toward the apex, 3-nerved, 
the obscure veinlets 2-3 mm. apart, ascending*; racemes 2- 
flowered, from the upper axils, the peduncle pilose like the stem, 

3- 5 mm. long; pedicels pilose, 2 mm. long; flowers 5-merous; 
hypanthium broadly campanulate, 3 mm. long and wide, densely 
strigose, terete above, obtusely 3-winged on the basal 2 mm.; 
calyx-limb membranous, 0.4 mm. wide, the sepals broadly 
triangular, 0.6 mm. long, 1 mm. wide, barely apiculate, the 
exterior teeth subulate-conic, glabrous, 0.6--0.7 mm. long, the 
free portion of the sepal reduced to a mere line across the inner 
face of the exterior tooth; petals white, ovate-oblong, obtuse, 
glabrous; anthers broadly oblong with parallel sides, minutely 

4- Iobed at the apex, barely tapering at the base, the connective 
barely prolonged basally, terminated posteriorly by 2 minute, 
ovoid, saccate lobes 0.05 mm. long, anteriorly by 2 erect, filiform, 
straight or slightly curved 'appendages somewhat surpassing* 
the anther; filaments flattened; style stout, terete, glabrous, 
the stigma capitate; capsule obconic, 3 mm. long, 5-6 mm. wide, 
3-winged, glabrate at maturity. Fig. 2. 
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Type, Killip 11,537, collected at Santa Rosa, Dept. El Valle, 
Colombia, alt..200-300 m., 22 Sept. 1922, and deposited in the 
herbarium of the New York Botanical Garden. The sheet 
exhibits several ripe capsules, but only one unopened flower, 
from which the above description was made. Its petals are 2.5 
mm. long*, the anther 1 mm., the anterior appendages 1.2 min., 
the filament 0.7 mm., the style 2.6 mm. These dimensions may 
be too small for the mature flower. The leaves of each opposite 
pair are somewhat unequal, the smaller averaging two-thirds 
the length of the larger. Diolena lanceolata is obviously related 
to D. pileoides Triana and D. agrimonioides Triana. Both the 
latter have a much denser indument; in the former the smaller 
leaves are greatly reduced in size, and in The latter the leaves 
are conspicuously dentate. 



Fig. 1. Saccolena dimorpha Gleason: A, hypanthium and twisted pedicel 
X 2, fruiting hypanthium natural size; B, stamens X 10. Fig. 2. Diolena 
lanceolata Gleason, leaf natural size, stamen X 15- Fig. 3. Miconia 
Killtpii Gleason, dorsal and lateral, face of stamens X 10. 

Leandra rufescens (DC.) Cogn. This variable species 
might easily be divided into several, if attention were paid to 
characters as minute’ as those-used in various other genera,, 
such as -the character, amount, and distribution of pubescence 
and the details of the venation. Among the recognizable forms, 
La Cruz 4480, from Kaieteur Falls, British Guiana, seems worthy 
of note, .Here the leaves'are almost entire, the denticulation 
being indicated merely by longer cilia at fairly regular intervals. 
Transverse veinlets between the margin and the, outermost 
vein are absent. Pubescence is completely absent on the upper 
surface of the leaf, even on the primary veins, at maturity, - 
and rarely extends within the outermost veins even on the' 
young leaves. The calyxus more sparsely hirsute, with less 
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conspicuous furftiraceous pubescence beneath the hairs, and 
the ovary Is less strongly pubescent at the summit. 

Leamdra purpurea n. sp. Stem shrubby, 15 dm. high 
obtusely 4-angled above, later becoming terete, softly hirsute 
with both glandular and simple spreading hairs 1-1.5 mm. long; 
petioles stout, channeled above, 2-4 cm. long, hirsute like the 
stem, but more densely; leaf-blades thin and membranous, 
ovate-elliptic, sharply and obliquely acuminate, sharply and 
saliently denticulate (2-5 teeth per cm. of margin, setose, 0.5-1 
mm. high) and sparsely ciliate, rounded at the base, upper 
surface dark green, persistently sparsely pubescent with curved- 
ascending hairs 0.5 mm. long, densely hirsute on the nerves with 
erect hairs 1.5-2 mm. long, lower surface paler, softly and thinly 
pubescent and very sparsely glandular, 5-nerved, the veinlets 
obscure above, elevated beneath; panicles terminal, 12-15 cm. 
long, the axes, and branches densely hirsute with purple-red 
simple and glandular hairs, branches divaricate, verticillate; 
flowers 5-merous, mostly sessile, or the terminal on pedicels 3-8 
mm. long, bractless; hypanthium nearly spherical, cinereous, 
densely pubescent with simple hairs about 0.5 mm. long and 
sparsely glandular-hirsute with hairs I mm. long; berries blue, 
sparsely villous and glandular, 8 mm. in diameter, spherical; seeds 
oblong, 0.45 mm. long, with a triangular lateral appendage at 
the'end. 

Type, Gleascn 8g, collected in dense upland forest at Tumatu- 
mari, British Guiana, 18 June-8 July 1921, and deposited in 
the herbarium of the New York Botanical Garden. The leaves of 
each pair are somewhat unequal, the largest one measuring 19 
cm. long by 10.5 cm. wide and its opposite 17 cm. by 9 cm. The 
petiole of the larger leaf is reguarly twice as long as that of 
the smaller. The pubescence of the stem is brown in color as 
far as the base of the first panicle-branch, above which it is 
conspicuously red-purple as far as the hypanthium. The 
proportion of glandular hairs increases steadily to the apex of the 
inflorescence. X. purpurea is obviously related to numbers 
189-193 of Cogniaux’s monograph and shows various points 
of resemblance to X. verticillaia (L/C. Rich.)' Cogn., X. inaeqtmli - 
folia (Schr. & Mart.) Cogn., and X. polyadena Ule. It differs 
from X. verticillaia In its longer petioles, broader leaves persist- 
, ently pubescent above, quadrangular branches, and glandular 
1 pubescence; from X. inaequalifolia in its longer petioles, its erect, 

* purple-red panicle with verticillate branches, and in the greater 
iformity in size of the leaves of each pair, and from X. polyadena 
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in its non-glandular, softly pubescent leaves with 5 green nerves, 
its softer pubescence on the stem, and its shorter sepals. 

Among our recent collections of melastomes are three sheets 
of Miconia rostrata (Naud.) Cogn., PitHer 5886, Pitiier 10,441 
and E, Pittier 152, from Venezuela, and two sheets of Miconia 
Benthamiana Triana, Killip 7791 and 11,454 , from Colombia. 
Both species have been collected repeatedly in the past, and the 
present specimens add nothing to our knowledge of their distri¬ 
bution. They have anthers tapering to the apex and octomerous 
flowers, and were accordingly included by Cogniaux in the section 
Octomeris . But in all superficial characters and habit they 
suggest at once the genus Heterotrichum , and in fact are so 
closely similar to H, macrodon, H. octonum, and H. glandulosum , 
even in their more recondite characters, as to raise some doubt 
as to the validity of generic lines as at present drawn- in this 
region of the family. Throughout the tribe Miconieae the anthers 
show a considerable degree of uniformity, principally in the ab¬ 
sence of the distinctive structural features which are so character-. 
istic of most other tribes, and the genera have been separated’ 
largely on the position of the inflorescence, the character of the 
fruit, and the shape of the petals. In his key to the genera of this 
tribe, Cogniaux distinguished the two genera only by the nature 
of the exterior calyx-teeth: “nulli vel inconspicui” in Miconia, 
and “saepius subulati quam interiores majores ” in Heterotrichum . 
Miconia is also stated to have a 2-5-locular ovary, in contrast 
to the 6-12-locular ovary of Heterotrichum . Our two species 
actually have 8-locular ovaries, as is beautifully shown on 
Bentham’s plate 34 in the Botany of the Sulphur Expedition 
for M. Benthamiana . The anthers and filaments are essen¬ 
tially the same for Heterotrichmn and for Miconia section Octo¬ 
meris. The only remaining distinction seems to be in the mere 
length of the external calyx-teeth, a purely quantitative character 
certainly without generic value. In fact, Naudin combined the 
two groups in the genus Octomeris , a union which seems en¬ 
tirely justifiable and logical, although the differentiation of a 
special genus for these octomerous plants is hardly necessary., 
Because of the general similarity in habit and structure to' the 
well-known Heterotridmm octonum (Bonpl.) DC., our two 
species would better be united wdth it genetically, and the fol¬ 
lowing transfers are accordingly proposed. 
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Heterotrichum rostratum (Nauci.) new comb. 

Ociomeris rostrata Naud. Ann. Set. Nat. Bot. III. 4 : 53. 1 1845., 
Miconia rostrata Cogn. Monog. Phaner. 7 : 752. 1891. 

Heterotrichum polyandrtim (Benth.) new comb, 

CUdemia polyandra Benth. Bot, Snlph. 95 . pL 34 . 1844. 
Miconia Benfhamiana Triana, Trans. Linn. Soc. 23 : 102. 1871. 

The petals are pale purple, 10 mm. long, rather than 4 nun., 
as stated by Cogniaux (cf. Bentham’s plate); the stamens were 
40 in each of two flowers examined, and 24 in one flower of 
Killip 11454 . This sheet also has broadly round-ovate leaves 
almost glabrous above, and shorter, less dense pubescence on the 
stem. 

Amphitoma n. gen. 

Flowers 5-merous; hypanthium campanulate; sepals short, 
the exterior teeth subulate, much exceeding the sepals; petals 
broadly elliptic, obtuse; stamens 10, all alike; anthers oblong to 
obovate, 2-celled, introrse, opening by two broad, confluent, 
terminal pores, the connective prominently thickened below and 
minutely saccate at the base, posteriorly; filaments short, some¬ 
what flattened, the lower portion stout or turgid, the upper 
slender; ovary mostly inferior, 3-locular, the summit rounded; 
style straight, terete, subclavate; stigma truncate; fruit baccate, 
the calyx persistent; seeds smooth, obovoid. Woody plants 
with strongly flattened, two-edged stems (whence the generic 
name), opposite leaves with flattened petioles, and terminal, 
rounded, corymbiform panicles of pedicelled, orange-yellow 
flowers. 


Amphitoma flavescens, n. sp. 
Fruticose; young stems sparsely 
stellate-puberulent, soon glabres- 
cent, strongly . and persistently 
flattened, sharply 2-winged; leaf- 
blades thick and firm, oblong-lanceo¬ 
late, 7-11 cm. long, 12-30 mm. wide, 
long-acuminate and somewhat fal¬ 
cate, minutely spinulose-denticuJate, 
cuneate at base into a strongly 
flattened, distally dilated petiole 
about 1 cm. long, tipper surface 
slightly bullate, minutely punctate, 
but essentially glabrous, lower sur¬ 
face yellowish green, thinly stellate- 
Fig. 4. Flower and stamens toxnentulose, especially on the veins, 
X Si leaf natural size. 5-nerved, the outer pair arising from 
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the intermediate pair about 5 mm. above the base, veinlets 1-1.5 
mm. apart, lightly impressed above, prominently elevated and 
reticulate beneath; panicles terminal, soon appearing lateral by 
the growth of branches from the uppermost axils, the rhachis and 
branches flattened below, angulate above, thinly stellate-puberu- 
lent, the ultimate branches 3-5 mm. long, jointed at the middle; 
hypanthium pale brown, 3.5 mm. long and wide, sparsely Stellate- 
puberulent; calyx prolonged 0.7 mm. above the staminal torus; 
sepals ovate-triangular, 1.3 mm. long, broadly rounded, the free 
margin scarious; exterior teeth subulate, erect, 2 mm. long, 
exceeding the sepals by 1 mm.; petals glabrous, 4.5 mm. long, 
4 mm. wide, somewhat inrolled; filaments 2 mm. long, glabrous, 
the lower two-thirds stout, ovoid, 0.8 mm. wide at base, the 
upper third slender; anthers 1.7 mm. long; ovary glabrous at 
the summit, radially 10-ribbed; style glabrous, 3-4 mm. long, 
gradually thickened upwards to.0.6 mm. in diameter; stigma 
truncate. Fig. 4. 

Type, Killip 11,884 , collected in forest at “La Gallera,” 
Micay Valley, Dept. El Cauca, Colombia, alt. 1800-1900 in., 
29, 30 June 1922, and deposited in the herbarium of the New 
York Botanical Garden. A second sheet, Killip 7930, was 
collected at the same place and altitude 1 July 1922, while the 
Kew herbarium contains two specimens by Lehmann, numbered 
7637 and 8247 . In Killip 7930 , the panicles are fruiting and 
considerably enlarged, measuring 10 cm. long from the lowest 
branch; the leaves are as much as 14 by 3.5 cm., more strongly 
bullate above, and, as a corollary, more heavily reticulate 
beneath. 

It is a matter for regret that a new genus should be described 
in the tribe Miconieae, where generic, lines are already rather 
weakly drawn. But I have not been able to assign this remark¬ 
able plant to any established genus without a considerable 
extension of the generic boundary. According to Cogniaux’s 
key, it stands near Heterotrichum , agreeing with that particularly 
in its long exterior calyx-teeth, but having a 3-locular ovary, 
shorter stamens, and an entirely different habit. Its stamens 
are distinctly those of a Miconia, although they vary in shape 
even in the same flower, from the oblong ones of Eumiconia 
to the obovate 'Ones of Cremanium , but the elongate exterior 
calyx-teeth are quite unlike. Miconia . 

, Miconia polita n. sp. Section Jucunda; fruticose, 2 m. high, 
strictly glabrous to the inflorescence; stems brown, terete or 
nearly so,' the upper internodes flattened, elongate; petioles 
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slender, 3-3.5 cm. long; leaf-blades pale green, shining, rigid 
but thin, lance-elliptic, 22-24 cm. long, 7-8 cm. wide, acuminate 
to a blunt tip, entire, remotely spinulose-ciliate,. narrowed to 
an acute base, 5-nerved, the veinlets conspicuous, 6-9 rn.ni. 
apart; peduncle terminal, glabrous, 3 cm. long; panicle pyramidal, 
9 cm. long, branches spreading, 2-4 at each node, sparsely 
glandular-villous, especially at the nodes; pedicels 2-3 mm, 
long, glandular-villous; flowers 5-merous; hypanthium cylindric, 
5 mm. long, 2 mm. wide, obscurely 10-nerved, sparsely glandular- 
villous with spreading hairs 0.6 mm. long; sepals spreading, 
triangular-acuminate, 1.3 mm. long, 1.5 mm. wide at the base, 
acute, sparsely glandular-villous like the hypanthium; petals 
white, narrowly obovate-oblong, 5 mm. long, 2.3 mm. wide, 
obtuse, glabrous, membranous, finely nerved; filaments filiform, 
glabrous, 3 or 5 mm. long; anthers subulate, strongly introrse- 
arcuate, 3.5 mm. long, opening by an oblique introrse pore, 
the anther-sacs prolonged 0.2-0.3 mm. and rounded at base; 
connective not prolonged, unappendaged, glabrous; ovary 
mostly free, glabrous, 3-locular, the summit broadly rounded, 
and retuse; style straight, declined, 10 mm. long, glabrous; 
stigma punctiform. 

Type, Gleason 53 , collected in dense upland forest, Tumatu- 
mari, British Guiana, 18 June-8 July 1921, and deposited in 
the herbarium of the' New York Botanical Garden. The re¬ 
markably shining surface of the leaves is unique in the section. 
Mr. N. E. Brown has noted on the type sheet 44 This is identical 
with an unnamed Miconia in the British Museum labelled 
'Guiana Belgica, Alex. Anderson/ ” 

Miconia guxanensis (Aubl.) Cogn. This is probably “the 
commonest melastomataceous tree in British 'Guiana. It 
certainly is the most' abundantly "represented in herbaria, 
possibly because of its conspicuous clusters of white-bracted 
flowers. Our ample series of specimens shows a considerable 
range of variation, among which three, deserve special mention. 
Here the leaves are distinctly obovate and rounded above to a 
short cuspidate tip. They are, La Cruz 2373 and 2803, from 
the upper Mazaruni River,'and La Cruz 1316, from the upper 
Rupununi River. 

Miconia macrotis (Griseb.) Cogn. The section Adenodesma 
' is characterized by glandular connectives at the base of the an¬ 
thers. This species, characterized by huge leaves deeply auricu- 
late-cordate at base, is represented'in our collections by a recent 
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specimen from Trinidad, E. G. Britton 2840 , as well as by older 
•material by Kuntze and Broadway. It should be noted that 
the glandular nature of the connective is very obscure, and I 
have not been able to observe it until after boiling and carefully 
isolating a stamen under a considerable magnification. On 
such treatment it is also seen that the base of the anther-sacs 
is considerably prolonged, a character foreign to most Miconias. 
The anthers are 5-5.5 mm. long, and abruptly narrowed above 
the middle into a very slender apex. The petals are narrowly 
obovate and densely stellate-tomentose externally. 

The flowers are undoubtedly 6-merous, with a 4-locular 
ovary, although Cogniaux states that 5-merous flowers char¬ 
acterize the section. Cogniaux, in his monograph, doubtfully 
refers here also a specimen from Ecuador, collected by Poort- 
mann, which I have not seen, but which may well be the same 
as Hitchcock 21,515. The latter agrees precisely with the Trini¬ 
dad sheets in foliage and hypanthium, the stem is more closely 
velutinous, the petals have the same shape, and the anther-sacs 
are similarly prolonged. But certain differences are as striking 
as these similarities, and have led me to distinguish it as a variety. 

Miconia macrotis canescens n. var. Petals canescent 
externally with short, straight, simple hairs; anthers 8 mm. 
long, gradually tapering from base to apex. 

Type, Hitchcock 21,315, collected between Porto Velo and 
El Tambo, Prov. Oro, Ecuador, alt. 600-1000 m., 2 Sept. 1923, 
and deposited in the herbarium of the New York Botanical 
Garden. 

There is not only great habital similarity between M. macrotis, 
of the section Adenodesma , and M, Boisseriana Cogn., a Cuban 
species of the section Tatnonea , but also a strong resemblance 
in other more recondite points of structure. Both seem to be 
derivatives of the widely distributed M. macrophylla (D. Don) 
Triana. 

Miconia plumosa n. sp. -Small tree, 5 m. tall; stems stout, 
densely hispid-tomentose with recurved-spreading, slightly 
plumose, brown hairs' 3-4. mm. long and straight, more or less 
reflexed, densely plumose hairs 2 mm, long; petioles hispid'like 
the stem, 5 mm. long; leaves of each pair strongly unequal, 
the" blades thick and firm, obovate-oblong, entire, abruptly 
narrowed at the apex to a subulate-triangular cusp 1 cm. long, 
gradually tapering below to a truncate or rounded base 10-15 
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mm. wide, upper surface dull green and glabrous, lower surface 
thinly stellate-pubescent and strongly reticulate, 3-pli-nerved, 
the midvein closely stellate-tomentose for half or more of its 
length and also sparsely pilose with spreading simple hairs 2-3 
mm. long, the lateral veins arising 3-7 cm. above the base, 
glabrous, the veinlets conspicuous, 5-8 mm. apart; panicle 
cylindrical, narrow, crowded, 2 dm. long, hispid like the stem, 
the lateral branches 2-5 mm. long, bearing 2-7 sessile, 5-merous 
flowers; bractlets linear-subulate, 5-8 mm. long; hypanthium 
urceolate-campanulate, 5 mm. long, densely stellate-tomentose; 
sepals broadly triangular, obtuse, 1 mm. long; ovary 3-locular, 
depressed at the summit; seeds obovoid-prismatic, truncate, I 
mm. long. 

Type, Gleason goi , collected on dry sandhills, east of Rock- 
stone,' British Guiana,'22-30 July 1921, and deposited in the 
herbarium of the New York Botanical Garden. It is a member of 
the section Adenodesma and related to M. tomentosa (L. C. 
Rich.) D. Don, from which it differs in its strongly hispid stem, 
its hispid midvein, its rounded, leaf-bases, and its more congested 
panicle. The type specimen bears only the two uppermost 
leaves, measuring 22 by 9 and 41 by 20 cm. 

Miconia imbricata n. sp. Arborescent; branches terete or 
nearly so, densely and coarsely furfuraceous-tomentose with 
dark brown hairs; petioles stout, 6-10 mm. long, pubescent 
like the stem; leaf-blades narrowly oblong-obovate, thick and 
firm, 5-7 cm. long, 2-3 cm. wide, obtuse or abruptly subacumin¬ 
ate to an obtuse apex, narrowed from above the middle to an 
obtuse base, minutely spinulose-ciliate, 5-nerved, upper surface 
dull yellowish-green., glabrous, somewhat rugose, with promi¬ 
nently impressed veins and veinlets, lower surface dull brown, 
pubescent, especial!}’ on the veins, with.crooked or crisped, 
black or brown hairs; panicles terminal, 3-5 cm. long, lax, few- 
flowered, pubescent like the stem: flowers 5-merous, on pedicels 
4-8 111m. long; hypanthium campanulate, 5 mm. long, 4 mm. in 
diameter at the summit, minutely and scabrously pubescent, 
with a few long hairs at the top ; calyx prolonged 1 mm. beyond 
the hypanthium, somewhat flaring; sepals round-ovate, 1.9 
mm. long, 2.8 mm wide, obtuse,* the free' margin glabrous, 
membranous, white, exterior teeth stoutly subulate, erect* 
sparsely short-hirsute, equaling the sepals; petals white, broadly 
rotund, 9 mm. wide, 7 mm. long,' strongly retuse, glabrous, 
many-nerved, widely overlapping; anthers (not fully mature) 
lanceolate, 3.8 mm. long, 1.2 mm. wide at base,' tapering to the 1 
obtuse apex, the connective.slightly thickened on the back to¬ 
ward the base and minutely 2-saccate; filaments about 4, mm. 
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long, strongly flattened, glabrous; ovary 5-locular, the summit 
conspicuously truncate-conic, 5-ribbed, glabrous; style 4 111m. 
long, straight, terete, glabrous; stigma truncate, not expanded, 
0.6 mm. in diameter. 

Type, Pennell 10,503, collected in mossy forest, Cerro Tatama, 
Dept. Caldas, Colombia, alt. 3200-3400 m., 8-10 Sept. 1922, 
and deposited in the herbarium of the New York Botanical 
Garden. It is a member of the section Octomeris, related to 
species 62-65 of Cogniaux’s monograph, but differing from 
them in man}’ features of size, shape, and pubescence. 

Miconia rapicola n. sp. Stems shrubby, obscurely 4-angled, 
minutely and sparsely stellate-furfuraceous above, glabrescent 
with age, sparsely setose in the axils; petioles slender, 8-18 mm. 
long, stellate-furfuraceous above, glabrate beneath; leaf-blades 
firm, obovate-oblong, 8.5-10.5 cm. long, 4-5-5 cm. wide, broadly 
obtuse or rounded above to a minute, ovate, blunt apex, minutely 
and remotely denticulate, obtuse at base, glabrous and densely 
punctate above, thinly furfuraceous beneath, especially on the 
veins, 5-nerved, the outer pair obscure, veinlets inconspicuous 
and reticulate; panicle 5 cm. long, lax, few-flowered, stellate- 
furfuraceous; flowers 8-merous, sessile or on pedicels 1-3 mm. 
long; bud broadly fusiform, blunt, 8 mm. long, rupturing ir¬ 
regularly below the middle; hypanthium broadly campanulate, 
minutely stellate; petals 8 mm. long, glabrous externally. 

Type, Killip 11,685, collected on exposed cliffs, Buenaventura, 
Dept. El Valle, Colombia, alt. o~io m., 5-10 Oct. 1922, and 
deposited in the herbarium of the New York Botanical Garden. 
It differs from M. notabilis Naud., the only other 8-merous 
species of the section Laceraria, in its furfuraceous pubescence, 
its broader and blunter leaves, its shorter pedicels, and its 
glabrous petals. 

Miconia Smithii Cogniaux, n. sp. Arborescent, 6-1.0 m. 
high; stems obscurely 4-angled and minutely stellate-furfuraceous 
when young, terete and glabrescent with age; petioles slender, 
20-25 mm. long, thinly stellate-pubescent; leaf-blades sub- 
coriaceous, narrowly ovate-oblong, 8-11 cm. long, 3.5-4.5 cm. 
wide, abruptly short-acuminate., to an obtuse apex,, entire or 
obscurely and remotely undulate, rounded at base, shining 
and glabrous above, or minutely puberulent along the lower 
portion of the midvein, minutely stellate-pulverulent beneath, 
5-nerved; panicle 8-10 cm. long, stellate-pubescent, its branches 
spreading, simple, spiciform; flowers 5-merous, sessile,, approxi¬ 
mate above, becoming 3-6 mm. apart; hypanthium broadly 
campanulate, 2 mm. long, glabrous'; sepals subscarious, semi- 
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circular, 0.5 mm. long, 1 mm. wide, glabrous, minutely erose 
on the margin; petals broadly ovate, obtuse, 2 mm, long, entire, 
glabrous; filaments 2.3 mm. long, glabrous, the lower two-thirds' 
hat, 0,5 mm. wide, the upper one-third slender; anthers linear, 
1.7 mm. long, glabrous, the connective thickened below and 
bearing an ascending posterior appendage 0.2 mm. long; ovary 
rounded at the summit, glabrous; style straight, 3 mm. long, 
glabrous, gradually thickened upward to a truncate stigma. 

Type, Smith 1846 , collected in open mountain forest, Sierra 
del Libano, alt. 6000 ft., Santa Marta, Columbia, 27 Feb. 1899, 
and deposited in the herbarium of the New York Botanical 
Garden. It is a member of the section Eumiconia , subsection 
Diplostachyae , and stands according to the arrangement in 
Cogniaux’s monograph, next to M, Mendoncaei Cogm, a Bra¬ 
zilian species with large, thin, sharply acuminate, serrulate, 
ciliate leaves and furfuraceous calyx. 

Miconia panicularis n. sp. Stems woody, prominently 
flattened and densely brown-velutinous with stellate hairs above, 
becoming terete and glabrate in age; petioles stout, flattened 
above, 10-15 mm. long, densely velutinous; leaf-blades dark 
green, membranous, oblong-obovate, 25 cm. long by 12 cm. 
wide at maturity, abruptly and sharply acuminate, entire, 
narrowed from the middle to the acute base, essentially glabrous 
above, minutely and very sparsely stellate-pulverulent beneath 
on the surface, more densely so along the veins, 5-nerved, the 
outer pair less prominent but extending to the apex, veinlets 
conspicuous, 7-9 mm. apart; panicle broadly pyramidal, 15 
cm. long and wide, the rhachis densely stellate-velutinous, the 
branches thinly so; pedicels 0.5 mm. long, thinly stellate- 
furfuraceous; flowers 5-merous; hypanthium campanulate- 
cylindric, 1.6 111m, long, minutely and sparsely stellate, especially 
at the base; sepals broadly depressed-triangular, 0.6 mm. long, 
puberulent, membranous and rounded at the apex, the exterior 
teeth conic, 0.2 mm. long; petals apparently white, narrowly 
obovate, 2.3 211m. long, 1.1 mm. wide, narrowed to the base, 
rounded at the apex, glabrous; filaments filiform, glabrous, 2.7 
121m. long; anthers linear-oblong, 2.3 mm, long, obtuse at the 
apex, truncate and minutely bigibbous at base posteriorly, 
opening by a single, terminal pore, the connective not prolonged; 
summit of ovary hemispheric, glabrous, with 10 rounded ribs; 
style stout, straight, terete, glabrous, 3.7 mm. long,.0.4 mm. in 
diameter; stigma truncate,.0.6 mm. in diameter; fruit globose, 3 
mm. in diameter, nearly glabrous, the calyx-limb persistent. 

Type, La Cruz 4445 1 collected at Kaieteur Falls, Potaro 
River, British Guiana, 23 Oct-3 Nov. 1923, and deposited in 
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the herbarium of the New York Botanical Garden, Other 
collections are La Cruz 4434, from the type locality, La Cruz 
Sgo8 and 3957, from the Wanama River, and La Cruz 3737, 
from the Wain! River, Northwest District, British Guiana. 
The description of the fruit Is taken from the last specimen. 
The species is a member of the section Eumiconia , and related 
to M. Beurlingii Triana, from which it differs in its broader and 
larger leaves, more abruptly acuminate, and with more prominent 
tertiary veins, less densely stellate hypanthium, longer sepals, 
and more densely pubescent inflorescence. One of the specimens 
was noted by the collector as a tree 20 ft. high. 

Miconia eaucaixa n. sp. . Stem irregularly flexuous, freely 
branched, probably scandent, thinly stellate-tomentulose when 
young, glabrescent with age; petioles slender, 5-10 mm. long, 
tomentulose like the stem; leaf-blades membranous, oblong- 
elliptic, varying to oblong-obovate or narrowly ovate, 5-7 cm. 
long, 18-25 ram. wide, sharply acuminate, entire, acute or cuneate 
at base, upper surface dark green, sparsely pilose with subap- 
pressed straight hairs about 0.6 mm. long, lower surface pale 
green, stellate-tomentulose on the veins, minutely stellate- 
pulverulent on the veinlets, 3-nerved; panicles numerous, termi¬ 
nating all the branches, 2-4 cm. long, lax, few-flowered, the 
rhachis and branches stellate-tomentulose; flowers 5-merous, 
on pedicels 1-2 mm. long; hypanthium campanulate-cyiindric, 
faintly 10-ribbed, 2.2 mm. long, thinly stellate; sepals triangular, 
1 mm.' long and wide, sharply acuminate, conspicuously reflexed, 
minutely pubescent, the exterior teeth conic-subulate, equaling 
the sepals; petals apparently yellow, oblong-obovate, 3.5 mm. 
long; anthers linear, 3.2 mm. long, opening by a single terminal 
pore, the connective dilated at base anteriorly into two ovoid, 
introrse appendages 0.2 mm. long; filaments filiform, glabrous, 
3.3 mm. long; ovary summit hemispheric, glabrous, minutely 
10-ribbed; style slender, somewhat declined, 6.3 mm. long, 
slightly thickened near the apex to; the truncate stigma. 

Type, Holton pop, collected at La Paila, Dept. El Cauca, 
Colombia, 18 Apr. 1853, and deposited in the herbarium of 
Columbia University at the’ New York Botanical Garden. It 
is a member of the section. Eumiconia, subsection Particulares , 
although its foliage resembles that of If. ambigua (Bonpl.) DC. 
and M. virescens (Vahl) Triana, of the subsection Seriaiifiorae . 
Under the arrangement of Cogmaux’s monograph, it may be 
placed near M . gracilis Triana and M. hyperprasina Naud. 
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Miconla pulvinata n. sp. Frutescent, 1.5 m, high; stems 
obscurely■ 4-angled, setose at the nodes, otherwise glabrous; 
leaf-blades deep green, membranous,, oblong, 19-25 cm. long, 
6 .5-9.5 cm. wide, acute or subacuminate, prominently crenate- 
serrate and dilate, acute or cuneate at base, glabrous above, 
sparsely hirtellous beneath, especially on the veins, 5-rierved, 
the outer pair obscure, the intermediate pair near the margin, 
the veinlets conspicuous 'beneath, strongly ascending; petioles 
stout, 5-7 nun. long, glabrous beneath, densely pilose above; 
panicle slender, pilose-tomentose at the nodes, the smaller 
branches more or less pubescent; bracts minute, narrowly 
triangular, hirtellous: flowers 5-merous, sessile, secund; hypan- 
thium glabrous; calyx truncate, the sepals reduced to minute 
teeth, persistent on the "globose, blue fruit. 

Type, Smith 1841, collected in the mountain forest at Las 
Patidas, Santa Marta, Colombia, 25 Jan. 1899, and deposited 
in the herbarium of the'New York Botanical Garden. The 
character of the inflorescence, the setose nodes, the 5-nerved 
leaves, and the truncate calyx leave no room for doubt as to 
its close relationship to ilf. racemosa (Aubl.) DC., which is an 
Amazonian species extending, west into Venezuela. Our species 
differs conspicuously in its narrower leaves on very short, densely 
pilose petioles. ' 

Miconia virgulata n. sp. ' Stems slender, woody/obtusely 
4-angled, the upper internodes, alternately glabrous and densely 
tomentose on the four sides, the tomentum deciduous on the 
lower internodes, which remain - distinctly verrueose; petioles 
slender, 4-7 mm. long, glabrous below, densely pilose-tomentose 
near the apex, especially on the tipper side; leaf-blades firm, 
narrowly lanceolate, 45-75 mm. long, 7-13 mm. wide, sub- 
acuminate, prominently pilose-ciliate, acute at base, dark green 
above, brownish-green beneath, glabrous on both sides, 3-nerved; 
panicles' 3-4 cm. long, the rhachis pubescent like the stem, 
the lateral branches short, spreading, nearly glabrous; bructiets 
minute, ovate, fimbriate-ciliate; flowers sessile, secund, 5-merous; 
hvpanthium campanulate, 2 mm. long, glabrous; sepals minute, 
broadly rounded, 0.3 mm. long, glabrous; petals oblong-obovate, 
1.5 mm. long, truncate, glabrous; anthers thick, oblong, 1.2 
min. long, opening by a single terminal pore, the connective 
not prolonged at base.; filaments slender, 1.4 mm/ long. 

Type, Jenman 7441 , collected on the Curiebrong (Kuribrong) 
River, British Guiana, Oct. 1898, and deposited in the - herbarium 
of the New York Botanical Garden. Although distributed as a 
Jenman collection, the name of the actual collector is not known. 
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M . virgulata is another relative of M. ciliaia and M. racemosa, 
as shown by its secnnd inflorescence, its nearly truncate calyx, 
its pubescent petioles, and its strongly ciliate leaves. It is beauti¬ 
fully characterized by the two strips of tomentiim on the stem, 
extending up from the base of each leaf, and is also distinct in 
general habit, because of its small, narrow leaves and short 
internodes 5-10 111m. long. 

Miconia Killipii n. sp. Low tree, 3.6 m. tall; stems obtusely 
4-angled, shallowly 4-sulcate, and thinly furfuraceous-pulverulent 
above, becoming subterete and glabrate with age, thickened at 
the nodes; petioles slender above a conic base, 13-17 mm. long, 
pulverulent like the stem; leaf-blades thin but firm, ovate-oblong, 
8-11.5 cm. long, 4-5.5 cm. wide, .short-acuminate to a broad, 
obtuse tip, entire, broadly rounded 'below to a truncate base, 
glabrous, 5-pli-nerved, the outer pair obscure, the intermediate 
pair arising 2-3 mm. from the base; veins lightly impressed 
above, prominently elevated beneath, veinlets about 6 mm. 
apart, obscure above, prominulous beneath; panicle 13 cm. long*, 
sparsely branched, widely spreading, furfuraceous-pulverulent 
like the stem, the rhachis 4-sulcate, the smaller branches nearly 
or quite terete.; bracts none or caducous; pedicels 2-3 mm. long; 
flowers 5-merous; hypanthium broadly campanulate, 2.5 mm. 
long, 3.5 111111. wide, thinly pulverulent; sepals thick and heavy, 
broadly triangular, 0.9 mm. long, nearly 2 mm. wide, obtuse, 
exterior teeth none; petals pink-blue, short-ovate from a broadly 
truncate base, 3.3 mm. long, 4 mm. wide, glabrous within, 
minutely pulverulent without; anthers .thick, broadly ovate, 
2.4 mm. long, 1.3 mm. wide, rounded at the apex, the anther- 
sacs 1.7 mm. long, opening by a single minute terminal pore, 
connective thickened on the back and strongly thickened below 
the anther-sacs; filaments stout, flattened, 2-2.3 nun. long, 1.2 
mm. wide at base, the distal half (and the base of the connective) 
densely glandular; ovary truncate at the summit; style 4 nun. 
long, thickened upward from 0.6 mm. in diameter at the base to. 
1.0 mm. at the summit; stigma peltate, flat, 2.1 mm. in diameter. 
Fig. 3 (see page 375). 

Type, Kill-ip 11,415, collected along open trail at La Cunibre, 
Dept. El Valle, Colombia, alt. 1600-1800 m., 11, 19, Sept. 1922, 
and deposited in the herbarium of the New York Botanical 
Garden. The plant is a member of the section Amblyarrhena , 
and of the general affinity of M. granddfiora Cogm, M, majalis 
Cogn., and M . fioribunda (Bonpl.) DC. It differs from these 
in the size of the flower, the.size,'shape, "and pubescence of .the' 
foliage, and above all in its remarkable ovate anthers. I have 
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not been able to compare it with two other species of the group, 
M . macrantha Triana and M . iamprarrhena Triana, neither of 
which was seen by Cogniaux. Of these, the former is described 
with much larger flowers, and the latter agrees with our plant in 
only a single point of description, the puberulent petals* 

Miconia scutata n. sp. Steins woody, essentially terete and 
glabrous below the inflorescence; petioles stout, glabrous, 6-10 
nun. long, expanded at base into a spreading, corky or cartilagi¬ 
nous, horseshoe-shaped appendage 1-2 mm. wide; leaf-blades 
oblong, thick and firm, 15-23 cm. long, 5.5-7 cm. wide, obtuse 
or subacute at the apex, minutely and remotely denticulate, 
cuneate to the base, dull green and glabrous above, very minutely 
and sparsely rufescent-punctate beneath, especially along the 
veins, 5-nerved, the outer pair obscure and submarginal; panicles 
widely spreading, freely branched, the rhachis and branches 
sharply angled, minutely furfuraceous-punctate; pedicels less 
than 1 mm, long; flowers 5-merous; hvpanthium subcylindric, 
2.5 mm. long, obscurely punctulate; sepals membranous, oblong- 
obovate, 0.6-0.8 mm. long, truncate or obtuse, the exterior 
teeth flat, appressed, triangular, 0.5 mm. long; petals obovate 
from a narrow base, 2.3 mm. long, broadly rounded at the apex; 
anthers oblong, blunt, thick, 2.3 mm. long, 0.8 mm. wide, 
opening by a terminal pore 0.3 mm. wide, slightly attenuate at 
base, the anther sacs minutely prolonged anteriorly and the 
connective posteriorly (about 0.1 nun.); filaments slender, 
slightly flattened, 3.3 mm. long, glabrous, attenuate in the upper 
third; ovary-summit conic, glabrous, with 10 radial ribs pro¬ 
longed around the style into erect, linear appendages 0.3-04 
mm. long; style slender, 6 mm. long, glabrous, minutely thickened 
upward; stigma capitate, 0.8 ninn in diameter. 

Type, Hitchcock 21,868, collected in the valley of the Pastaza 
River, between Banos and Cashurco, 8 hours east of Banos, Prow 
Tungurahua, Ecuador, alt. 1300-1800 m., 25 Sept, 1923, and 
deposited in the herbarium of the New York Botanical Garden. 
It is related to M. stipularis Naud. and M. annulate, Triana, 
of the section Amhlyarrhena , and is distinguished from them by 
the dilated petiole, the shape of the leaf,, and the prolonged 
ridges on the ovary.-■ 



Chamber with thermostatic control and rotating table 
for plant cultures 

Sam F. Trelease 

In attempting to work out plans which will allow certain 
problems of the salt relations of plants to be attacked in their 
simplest form, attention has been directed to the initial behavior 
of germinating seeds. 1 Satisfactory duplication of the experi¬ 
mental conditions in successive series of tests appears less difficult 
to secure in experiments with very young seedlings than in those 
with plants in later phases of growth. The whole question of 
photic environment may be avoided, since such tests can be 
carried on in darkness, and the temperature conditions to which 
the plants are subjected may be more easily controlled. Although 
consistent results have been obtained in repetitions of these 
experiments without artificial control of temperature, never¬ 
theless it has seemed desirable to employ controlled temperatures 
in order to have greater certainty in the effective duplication 
of the influential experimental conditions as well as to test the 
effects'of temperature'differences. A study has therefore been 
made of means of controlling temperature, and this paper 
describes the culture chamber at present in use. The chamber 
automatically maintains any desired temperature between 
io° and 35 0 C., with a range of variation not exceeding ± 0.5 0 C. 
It is of simple construction, resembling an ordinary refrigerator, 
and is equipped with a rotating table and a thermostat composed 
of standard commercial appliances that are easily assembled. 
Although essentially the same devices are probably in use in 
many laboratories, descriptions of them are not readily available 
111 the literature. A description of the apparatus may therefore 
be of interest to workers having similar needs, in physiology, 
pathology, or bacteriology. 

The lower diagram of figure 1 is a longitudinal section of 
the chamber. The outside dimensions are 57 inches wide, 34 
indies deep (to go through an ordinary door), and 40 inches 
high. The walls are insulated with 7/8-inch spruce, two layers 

1 Trelease, Sam F. T and Helen M. Trelease. Growth of wheat roots in 
salt solutions containing essential ions. Bot. Gaz. 80 : 74-33. /. I, 2. 1925. 
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of water-proof paper, 2 inches of sheet cork, two layers of water¬ 
proof paper, and 7/8-inch oak, the last on the outside. The 
chamber has 6-inch metal legs, and is raised from the floor by 
a wooden stand 24 inches high. 



Fig. 1, Culture chamber for maintaining any desired temperature 
between io° and 35 0 C. 

Upper diagram: Wiring connections for heating units (a), magnetic 
switch (b), magnetic relay (c), and thermo-regulator (d). 

Lower diagram: Longitudinal section of chamber, showing reducing 
gear (A), thermo-regulator (B), rotating table (C), shaft (D), motor-cycle 
hub (E), pulley (F), heating units (G), baffle boards (H), dampers (I), 
ice rack (J), and drain (K). 

The culture compartment (at the left) is 24^4 inches wide, 
26^2 inches deep, and 32^ inches high; and the ice compart- 
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merit (at the right) is inches wide, 26}4 inches deep, and 
32>2' inches high. The compartments are separated by two 
i-inch baffle boards (H) of spruce, 4 inches apart, extending 
to within 4 inches of the top and to within 5 inches of the bottom 
of the chamber. A i-inch partition separates the floor of the 
ice compartment from that of the rest of the chamber. Dampers 
(I) that may be operated from the outside of the box serve 
to regulate the size of the openings above and below the right- 
hand baffle board, and thus control roughly the circulation of 
cool air from the ice chamber. A galvanized-iron rack (J) 
supports ice, when needed, and a drain (K) is provided in the 
floor. 

The culture compartment has a door (24 inches wide and 30 
inches high) fitted with three glass plates separated by air layers, 
permitting inspection of the cultures. A removable curtain of 
black cloth hangs in front of the door on the outside. Access 
to the ice compartment is had through another door (15 inches 
wide and 23 inches high). The entire interior of the ice compart¬ 
ment, the baffle boards, the dampers, and the floor of the culture 
compartment are covered with galvanized iron. Heavily in¬ 
sulated electric wires lead through two >^-mch metal tubes in the 
floor. 

In many kinds of biological experimentation it is essential 
that all comparable cultures be exposed to practically the same 
temperature conditions, even though fluctuations in temperature 
are permissible. Such uniformity of exposure is readily obtained 
by means of the rotating table introduced by Livingston 2 and 
Shive. 3 It is a pleasure to express indebtedness to Dr. B. E. 
Livingston, of the Johns Hopkins University, for valuable 
suggestions regarding the construction of the rotating table here 
used. The circular table (C) shown in the diagram is 23 inches 
in diameter and composed of two layers of ^s-inch white pine 
with grain crossed to hinder warping. A circular steel plate (% 
inch thick and 12 inches in diameter) Is fastened by four bolts to 
the bottom of the table. To facilitate air circulation, the mar¬ 
ginal part of the table, for a distance of 5L2 inches in from the 

2 Livingston, B. E. A rotating table for standardizing porous cup atinorn- 
eters. Plant World 15 : 157-162. /. 1, 2. 1912. 

3 Shive, J. W. A study of physiological balance in nutrient media. Phy¬ 
siol Res. 1: 327-397. f, 1-14, 1915. 
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edge, is perforated by many J^-inch holes. Also, six rectangular 
pieces of sheet “ tin, ,f attached to the bottom of the table, tend to 
stir the air gently and direct currents upward as the table rotates. 
The table contains a hole at the center and is supported on a 
threaded steel shaft (D) by means of flanged lock-nuts (2>4 
inches in diameter) with washers (4 inches in diameter). The 
upper part of the shaft (D) is a solid steel rod ($4 inch in diam¬ 
eter) slightly tapered and driven into the hollow cylindrical axle- 
bushing* of a Harley-Davidson motor cycle front wheel; the 
middle part of the shaft is the axle-bushing itself, which is 
threaded and bears cones turning on ball bearings; and the lower 
part of the shaft is a solid rod driven into the lower end of the 
axle-bushing. The front-wheel hub (E) is fastened to a circular 
steel plate (similar to that bolted to the table) by machine screws 
passing through the spoke holes. The steel plate, with a heavy 
rubber gasket, is held in place by four bolts. The lower end of 
the shaft passes through the floor of the box and bears a wooden 
pulley (F), 14 inches in diameter, held in place by lock-nuts 
with washers. The pulley is connected by a J^-inch round belt 
to a “plant rotator” reducing gear (A), supplied by the Eberbach 
and Son Company of Ann Arbor, Michigan. The gear is turned 
by a K -horse-power motor (making 1160 rotations a minute). 
When geared in this way, the table makes a rotation once in 
40 seconds. Motor and gear are supported on a stand by them¬ 
selves, so that their vibrations are not transmitted to the rest 
of the apparatus. 

The temperature near the level of the rotating table is 
automatically maintained by heat supplied by electric heating 
units (G) controlled by a thermo-regulator (B) that actuates a 
relay and switch (located outside the chamber) ■which open and 
close the electric circuit through the heating units. A wiring 
diagram of the thermostat is shown in the upper part of figure 1. 
The lines supply direct current, no volts. A bimetallic thermo¬ 
regulator (d) controls heating units (a) through a magnetic relay 
(c) and a magnetic switch (b). 4 The arrangement is such that 
when the temperature falls below that for which the thermo- 

4 The thermo-regulator and relay (kindly suggested to the writer by 
Dr. G. L. Peltier, of the University of Nebraska) are supplied by the Johnson 
Service Co,, of Milwaukee, Wis.; and the magnetic switch is made by the 
Cutler-Hammer Mfg. Co., of Milwaukee, and designated as no. 193. 
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regulator is set, the tongue makes contact at the left and closes 
the circuit through the thermo-regulator and the electro-magnet 
of the relay; the relay responds so as to close the circuit through 
the electro-magnet of the switch, which in turn closes the circuit 
through the heating units. As the temperature rises, the tongue 
of the thermo-regulator moves away from the contact at the 
left; and when contact is made at the right, the relay opens the 
circuit through the electro-magnet of the switch, and a powerful 
spring breaks the circuit through the heaters. Although the 
heaters actually carry only about 2 amperes, this thermostat 
is rated as capable of controlling a current of 50 amperes. 

The heating units are similar to those described by Peltier 
and Goss. 5 Two are connected in series, a pilot light indicating 
when current is flowing through them. Each has 19 feet of no. 
24 nichrome wire 6 wound on a strip of transite (hard asbestos- 
board) 1 inch wide, 17^ inches long, and % inch thick. This 
strip is bolted to the lower side of a rectangular piece of transite 
(7 inches wide and inches long, and perforated by many 
^|g-inch holes drilled about ^4 inch apart), the strip being sepa¬ 
rated % inch from the larger piece by means of a small square 
of transite placed at each end. An iron bolt with two nuts 
holds the three pieces of transite together at each end of the 
heating unit and also serves as a binding post for wiring connec¬ 
tions. The heating unit stands on four porcelain insulators 
bolted to the transite. The two heating units, connected in 
series, carry about 1.82 amperes and use 200 watts (on no 
volts), their resistance being 60.4 ohms. The heating power can, 
of course, be increased by shortening the heating coils, or 
decreased by lengthening the coils or using a rheostat outside 
the chamber. 7 As Clark 8 points out, for very accurate tempera¬ 
ture control, the heating power of the coils should be adjusted 
so that the time during -which the regulator leaves the heat on, is 
about as long as the time during which the regulator leaves the 

6 Peltier, G. L., and R. W. Goss. Control equipment for the study of 
the relation of environment to disease. Coll. Agric. Univ. Nebraska Agric. 
Exp. Sta. Bull. 28 : r-16. 1924. 

6 Nichrome wire is made by the Driver-Karris Co., of Harrison, N. J. 

7 The heat supplied is proportional to the wattage (amperes X volts, 
or volts 2 -r* ohms, or amperes 2 X ohms). 

8 Clark, W. M. The determination of hydrogen ions. 2nd ed.; Balti¬ 
more. 1922. 
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heat off; or so that the heating rate is about equal to the cooling 
rate. This insures a regular oscillation about the mean tempera¬ 
ture. 

The thermostat is easily set for any temperature between 
io° C. and 35 0 C. For a low temperature (below the maximum 
temperature of the surrounding air), ice is kept in the right- 
hand compartment and the dampers are adjusted to regulate 
the circulation of cool air. A temperature considerably lower 
than io° probably may be obtained by the use of a freezing 
mixture of ice and salt, conveniently contained in a galvanized 
iron tank. For a high temperature, no ice, of course, is needed. 
After initial adjustment of the thermostat, which may require 
about one hour, the apparatus operates continuously with 
little attention, aside from the addition of ice when a low temp¬ 
erature is employed. 

Without the use of a fan for rapidly stirring the air, it is of 
course impossible to secure a uniform distribution of tempera¬ 
ture throughout the chamber. Nevertheless, the range of 
fluctuations in temperature near the level of the rotating table 
does not exceed ± 0,5° C., and by rotating the cultures near 
the edge of the circular table all of the cultures are subjected 
to nearly the same fluctuations. Greater accuracy of control 
may, of course, be secured by using a more sensitive thermostat, 
and a more even distribution of temperature throughout the 
chamber may be obtained by stirring the air by means of a motor- 
driven fan. 

In conclusion, mention should be made of a fact which has 
doubtless been x-ecognized by many workers, but which is not 
specially emphasized in the biological literature: namely, that 
a chamber which gives very accurate results for one portion of 
the temperature range may give inaccurate results for another 
portion of the range, although the temperature variation is 
the same in both cases. This may be illustrated by means of 
data from Livingston’s 9 smoothed growth-temperature graph 
based upon Lehenbauer’s 10 careful studies of maize. If one 


9 Livingston, B. E. Physiological temperature indices for the study of 
plant growth in relation to climatic conditions. Physiol. Res. 1: 399-420. 
/. i ~ 4 - 1916. 

10 Lehenbauer, P. A. Growth of maize seedlings in relation to tempera¬ 
ture, Physiol. Res. 1: 247-288. /. 1-4, 1914. 
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culture were exposed to a mean temperature of 31 0 C. and if 
another culture in the same chamber were exposed to a mean 
temperature of 32 0 C., the corresponding difference in growth 
rate would amount to only 0,3 per cent—a negligible error in 
most studies. But if one culture were exposed to 14 0 C. and 
another to 15 0 C., the difference in growth rate would amount 
to 20.3 per cent—an enormous error. From cases of this sort 
it is obvious that the error permissible in temperature control 
depends not only upon the process studied but also upon the 
sensitiveness of the process at various portions of the tempera¬ 
ture range. 

Certain studies on physiological balance in culture solutions, 
now practically completed with the use of the above described 
apparatus, are to be reported in a future paper. 
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in 1922, 1923 and 1924. Mycologia 17 : 78-86. 1 Mr 1925. 

Frost, BL B. The chromosomes of Citrus . Jour. Washington 
Acad, Sci. 15 : 1-3. /. 1-2. 4 Ja 1925. 

Gates, F. C. Hemerarch and feratarch, two additional terms 
in ecology. Science II. 61 : 260. 6 Mr 1925, 

Gilbert, W. W., & Artschwager, E. Watermelon internal 
browning. Phytopathology 15 : 1x9-121./. 1. £i F” 1925, 

Gleason, H. A. Species and area. Ecology 6: 66-74. u Ja ,J 
4 F 1925. 

Gleason, H. A. Studies on the flora of northern South America 
—II. The stellate-tomentose species of Centropogon . 

Bull Torrey Club 52 : 1-20. pL 1 . 31 Ja 1925. 

Many species described as new. 

Grata, L. O. Blight diseases of Irish potatoes. Univ. Florida 
Agr. Exp. Sta. Press Bull. 366: 1-2. xo F 1925. 
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Grier* N. M. Unreported plants from Long Island, N. Y. II. 
Cryptogams exclusive of Pteridophyta. Torreya 25: 
5-10. Ja-F 1925. II. Cryptogams— Part 2. Ibid. 29-35. 
22 Ap 1925. 

Grier* N. M. The fossil flora of the vicinity of Cold Spring 
Harbor. Am. Midi. Nat. 9: 513-527. J1 1925. 

Grier* N. M. The geology of Long Island with especial reference 
to the Cold Spring Harbor region and its flora. Am. 
Midi. Nat. 9: 531-563. map. S 1925. 

Including; Partial bibliography of the flora of Long Island and vicinity, 
PP- 550-563* 

Grier, N. M. The native flora of the vicinity of Cold Spring 
Harbor, N. Y. Am. Midi. Nat. 9: 245-256. “S-N” 1924; 
283-318. “Ja” 1925; 384-437. “My” 1925* 

Hamblin, S. P. Catkins of the spring. Nat. Mag. 5: 182-184. 
Mr 1925. (Illust.) 

Hamblin, S. F. Red twigs and yellow. Nat. Mag. 5: 87-88, 
134. F 1925. (Illust.) 

Hanford, C. G. Forms of mosaic disease. Jour. Jamaica Agr. 
Soc. 29: 13-14. Ja 1925* 

Hansen, A. A, Dutchman’s breeches. Nat. Mag. 5.: 150. 
Mr 1925. (Illust.) 

Hansen, A. A. Hepatica, harbinger of spring. Nat. Mag. 
5: 74. F 1925. (Illust.) 

Hansen, A. A. Notes on the control of water weeds. Jour. 
Am. Soc. Agron. 17: 119-120. F 1925. 

Hansen, A. A. The pitcher plant of the north, south and 
west. Nat. Mag, 5: 21-24. Ja 1925. (Illust.) 

Harlan, H. V., & Pope, M. N. Some cases of apparent single 
fertilization in barley. Am. Jour. Bot. 12: 50-53, pi. 6 . 
“Ja” 16 F 1925. 

Harris, J. A., Hoffman, W. F., & Johnson A. H. The reaction 
of the cottoit plant. Science II. 61; 65. 16 Ja 1925. 

Hastings, G. T. Some tree buds. Torreya 25:- 1-3. pi. 1. 
Ja-F 1925. 
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Heaths F. M. The high-bush cranberry. Am. Bot. 31 : 3-5. 
Ja 1925. 

Henderson, N. F. The chickory family in Ohio. Ohio Jour. 
Set. 25 : 85-96. “Mr” 20 F 1925. 

Herbert^ D. A., & Pads, A. L. The odor of Amorphcphallus 
campanulatus. Philipp, Agr. 13 : 349-350. Ja 1925. 

Hitchcocks A. S. Botanizing in Bolivia. Sci. Mo. 20: 163- 
175. F 1925. (Illust.) 

Hitchcock ? A. S„ Botanizing in Peru. Sci. Mo. 20: 47-63. 
ja 1925. (Illust.) 

Hollick, A. A new fossil species of Hydrangea. Bull. Torrey Club 
52 : 21-22. pi. 2. 31 ja 1925. 

Hydrangea alaskana. 

Holmes, S. J. “ Age and area” in relation to extinction. Science 
II. 61 : 77-79. 23 Ja 1925. 

Holzinger, J. M. Grimmia poecilostoma (Grimmia Cardoti 
Heribaud). Bryologist 28 : 7-8. “Ja” 20 F X925. 

Holzinger, J. M. Pottia Randii not 'a Pottia . Bryologist 28 : 
6. “Ja” 20 F 1925. 

Howe, M. A. Ezra Brainerd. Jour. N. Y. Bot. Card. 26 : 
12-13. Ja 1925- 

Born 17 D 1844. Died 8 D 1924. 

Mick, J. S. Will the chestnut come back? Am. For. & For. 
Life 31 : 7-9. Ja 1925. (Illust.) 

Itano, A. Biological investigation of peat. Jour. Bact. 10: 
87“95* Ja 1925* 

Jeffrey, E. C. The origin of parenchyma in geological time. 
Proc. Nat. Acad. Sci. 11: 106-110. /. 1-5. ja 1925. 

Jeffrey, E. C. Resin canals in the evolution of the conifers. 
Proc. Nat. Acad. Sci. 11: 101-105. f. 1-4. Ja 1925, 

Jehle, R. A. Black spot or bacterial crack of the peach. Trans. 
Peninsula Hort. Soc. 14 : 15-16. 1925. 

Jenkins, A, E. Brown canker of roses. Mycologia 17 : 87-88, 
1 Mr 1925. 
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Jenkins, A. E. The citrus scab fungus. Phytopathology 15 : 
99-104 . f. 1-4. “F” 1925. 

Spkaceloma Fawcettii , described as new. 

Johnson! A. T. Some American rhododendrons. Card. Giron. 
Am. 29 : 34, 44. F 1925. 

Jones, W., & Perkins, M. E. The nitrogenous groups of plant 
nucleic acid. Jour. Biol. Chem. 62 : 557-564. Ja 1925. 

Killip, E. P. Notes on Peruvian Urticaceae of the Marshall 
Field exploration. Jour. Washington Acad. Sci. 15 : 48- 
56. 4 F 1925. 

8 species in Uriica, Pilea and Myriocarpa, described as new. 

Kilmer, F, B. Rambling among the nightshades. Am. Jour. 
Pharm. 97 : 4-38. Ja 1925. (Must.) 

Kirk, L. E. Artificial self-pollination of red clover. Sci. Agr. 5 : 
179-189./. 1-3. F 1925. 

Knott, J. E. Effect of cold temperature on growth of vegetables. 
Jour. Am. Soc. Agron. 17 : 54-57. Ja 1925. 

Knott, J, E. Effect of soaking seeds of some vegetables before 
sowing. Jour. Am. Soc. Agron. 17 : 49-54. Ja 1925, 

Korsfian, C. F. Some ecological effects-of shading coniferous 
nursery stock. Ecology 6: 48-51. /. 1. “ Ja” 4 F 1925. 

Kuhn, J., & Girard, A. Nematodes (concl.) Through the 
Leaves 13 : 18-19. Ja 1925. 

Kummel, J. F. Relative water-holding capacity of sphagnum 
and tree moss. Jour. For. 23 : 181-182. F 1925, 

Landsell, K. A. Weeds of South Africa. XV. The water hya¬ 
cinth Eichornia speciosa Kunth. Order Pontederiaceae. 
Jour. Dept. Agr. So. Africa 10: 24-28. pi. 1-4. Ja 1925. 

Levene, P. A., & Rolf, I. P. Plant phosphatides I. Lecithin 
and cephalin of the soybean. Jour. Biol. Chem. 62 : 759-766. 
Ja 1925. 

Levine, V. E. The effect of selenium compounds upon growth 
and germination in plants. Am. Jour. Bot. 12: 82-90. 
“F” 4 Mr 1925. 
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McLaughlin, B„ E. Yucca trees of the Mojave desert. Am. 
For. & .For. Life 31 : 107-108. F 1925. (Illust.) 

McMturray, N. Wild crabapples. Am. Bot. 31 : 5-8. Ja 1925. 

Mangenot, G- Sur le mode de formation des graines d’amidon 
dans les laticiferes des Euphorbiac6es. Comp. Rend. 
Seances Acad. Sci. Paris 180:157-160. 12 Ja 1925, (Illust). 

Martin, E. M. Cultural and morphological studies of some 
species of Taphrina . Phytopathology 15 : 67-76. /. 1-2. 
“F” 1925. 

Martin, W. BL Plant diseases of New Jersey. The losses they 
cause (Third installment). New Jersev Agr. 7 : 12. F 1925. 

. Matz, J. El mal del banano. Hacienda 20: 43-45. F 1925. 
(Illust.) 

Melneeke, E. P. Forest protection— Diseases. Jour. For. 23 : 
260-267. Mr 1925. 

Mitchell, G. E. Date gardens of America. Nat. Mag. 5 : 
106-110. F 1925. (Illust.) 

Moudgill, Eh L. Travancore essential oils: From the leaves of 
Lantana camara . II. Parfum & Essential Oil Rec. 16 : 
9-10. Ja 1925. 

Mousley, EL Amesia latifolia in Canada. Orchid Rev. 33: 
6-7. Ja 1925. 

Murrill, W. A. The trees of St. Augustine. Jour. N. Y. Bot, 
Gard. 26 : 36-38. F 1925. 

Musgrave, G. W. Soil formation and alfalfa yields. Extensive 
survey bears out some old beliefs. New Jersey Agr. 7 : 
16. F 1925. (Illust.) 

Nelson, N. T. The effects of frequent cutting on the pro¬ 
duction, root reserves and behavior of alfalfa. Jour. Am. 
Soc. Agron. 17 : 100-113. F 1925. 

Norton, G. F. The fringed gentian. Jour. N. Y. Bot. Gard. 
26 : 38-40. /. 5. F 1925. 

Norton, J. B. S. Some interesting work on tomato seed breeding 
and selection. Seed World 17 : 12. Ja 1925. (Illust.) 
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Olitsky, P. K» Experiments on the cultivation of the active 
agent of mosaic disease in tobacco and tomato plants* 
Jour. Exp. Med. 41 : 129-136. Ja 1925. 

Packs A. N., & Packs E. The forest primeval. Nat. Mag. 5 : 
82-84, 105. F 1925. (Must.) 

Peckj 1 . E. A preliminary sketch of the plant regions of 
Oregon—I. Western Oregon. Am. jour. Bot. 12: 33-49./. 
j. “Ja” 16 F 1925; II. The Cascade Mountains and east¬ 
ward. Am. Jour. Bot. 12: 69-83. “F M 4 Mr 1925. 

Pessiiis L. J. An ecological study of the polypody fern Poly - 
podium polypodioides as an epiphyte in Mississippi. Ecology 
6 : I7“38./. + pl- “Ja ”4 F 1925. 

Picketts F. L. The life history of Ricciocarpus natans . Bryolo- 
gist 28 : 1-3. “Ja” 20 F 1925. 

PlakidaSj A. G. Fusarium rot of the peach. Phytopathology 
15 : 92-98./. r-6. “F” 1925. 

Poole, R. F. Sweet potatoes threatened by another serious 
disease. New Jersey Agr. 7 : 12. F 1925. (Must.) 

Putnam, B. L. How grandmother kept well. Nat. Mag. 5 : 
42-44. Ja 1925. (Must.) 

Rawlins, T. E., & Johnson, J. Cytological studies of the mosaic 
disease of tobacco. Am. Jour. Bot. 12: 19-32. pi. 5. “ ja” 
16 F 1925. 

Record, S. J. The persimmon's farthest north. Am. For. & 
For. Life 31 : 88. F 1925. (Must.) 

Redpaths W. H. A planter's experience with mosaic disease 
and the planting of Uba cane. Jour. Jamaica Agr. Soe. 
29 : 18-21. Ja 1925. 

Rigg, G. B. The utilization of sphagnum bogs on the west 
coast. Jour. Am. Peat. Soc. 18 : 9-12. Ja 1925. 

Robbins, W. W* Some fundamental principles of plant growth 
II. Absorption by the roots. Through the Leaves 13 : 
7-11. Ja 1925. (Must.); III. Food building. Through 
the Leaves 13 : 39. F 1925. (Must.) 
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Robertson-Proschowsky, A. Acanthosabal: nov. gen. Card. 
Chron. III. 77 : 91-92. /. 35-36 . 7 F 1925, 

Robinson, B. L. Count Solms. (1843-1915) Proc. Am. Acad. 
Arts & Sci. 59 : 651-656. Ja 1925. 

Robinson, C. H. Some water loving dune flowers. Flow. 
Grow. 12: 1-3. Ja 1925. Qllust.) 

Rusby, H. JEL Tropical American plants at home—IV. The 
huckleberry family in the Andes. Jour. N. Y. Bot. Card. 
26 : 31- 36. F 1925. 

St John, EL, & Parker, C. S. A tetramerous species, section, 
and subgenus of Carex. Am. Jour. Bot. 12: 63-68. pi 7. 
“Ja” 16 F 1925. 

A subgenus Altericarex , and a section Tetragonae , described as new. 

Seaver, F. J. Fungi and insects. Jour. N. Y. Bot. Gard. 26 : 

10- 12. Ja 1925. 

Seaver, F. J. Studies in tropical Ascomycetes—III. Porto 
Rican cup-fungi. Mycologia 17 : 45-50. pi. 4 . 1 Mr 1925. 

9 species and I combination, described as new. 

Setchell, W. A, Frank Shipley Collins. 1848-1920. Am. 
Jour. Bot. 12: 54-62. “ja” 16 F 1925. (Oust.) 

Born 6 F 1848. Died 25 My 1920. 

Sherbakoff, C. D„ Effect of soil treatment with sulphur upon 
crown gall in nursery apple trees. Phytopathology 15 : 
105-109. /. 1-3. “F” 1925. 

Shufeldt, R. W* Venus's, fly-trap, a carnivorous plant from 
Florida. Guide to Nature 17 : 129-131. /. i-j. F 1925. 

Small, J* $L A new whitlow-wort from Florida. Torreya 25 : 

11- 12. Ja-F 1925. 

Nyachia pnlvinata , described as new. 

Smith, R. E. Current problems in plant disease. Calif. 
Countrym. 11: 9-10, 22. Ja 1925. (Illust.) 

Soares, A. J. Some of the tender exotics of California. Flow. 
Grow. 12: 89-91. Mr 1925. (Illust.) 

Staker, E. Vo The effect of dry heat on alfalfa seed and its 
adulterants. Jour. Am. Soc. Agron. 17 : 32-40, Ja 1925. 
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Standley, P. C. New plants from Central America. Jour. 
Washington Acad. Sci. 15 : 3-9. 4 Ja 1925. 
lyiany species, described as new. 

Standley, P. C., & Calderon, S. Lista preliminar de las plantas 
de El Salvador, x-174. San Salvador, 14 F 1925. 

Including several new combinations. 

Stevens, N. E. Eunice Rockwood Oberly, 1873-1921. Phyto¬ 
pathology 15 : 61-64. pi. 2. “F” 1925. 

Born 7 Mr* 1878. Died 5 N 1921. 

Stevens, IE E. Field observations on false blossom of the 
cultivated cranberry. Phytopathology 15 : 85-91. “F” 

1925- 

Stevens, N. E. First award of the Eunice Rockwood Oberly 
memorial prize. Phytopathology 15 : 65-66. “F” 1925. 

To Mr, Max Meisel for v. 1 of his Bibliography of American Natural 
History, 1769-1S65. 

Stevens, If. E. Notes on blueberry and cranberry diseases. 
Proc. Am. Cranberry Grow. Assoc. 55 : 7, 10. 1925. 

Stewart, G. Forest types of the northern swamps. Jour. For. 
23 : 160-172. F 1925. (Illust.) 

Stout, A. B. Avocado studies—pollination and setting of fruit. 
Florida Grow. 31 : 6-7. 24 Ja 1925, 

Stout, A. B. Self-incompatibility in wild species of apples. 
Jour. N. Y. Bot. Gard. 26 : 25-31./. 1-4 . F 1925. 

Stover, W. G. Augustine Dawson Selby, 1859-1924. Phyto¬ 
pathology 15 : 1-10. pi. 1. “Ja” 17 F 1925. 

Born 2 S 1859. Died 7 My 1924. 

Tilford, P., Abel, C. F., & Hibbard, R. P. An injurious factor 
affecting the seeds of Phaseolus vulgaris soaked in water. 
Papers Mich. Acad. Sci. 4 : 345-356./, 8. F 1925. 

Trelease, S. F., & Yule, E. S. Preparation , of scientific and 
technical papers. 1-113. Baltimore, 1925. 

Yerret, J. A., Kulsunai, XJ. K. D., Conant, R., & Smith, T. A 
method of handling cane tassels for breeding work. Hawai¬ 
ian PL Rec. 29 : 84-94. Ja 1925. (Illust.) 
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Walker, J. C. Studies on disease resistance in the onion. Proc. 
Nat. Acad. Sci. II: 183-189. /. 1. 15 Mr 1925. 

Warren., P. A. Genetic studies in Lycopersicum. 1. The 
heredity of fruit shape in the garden tomato. Papers 
Mich. Acad. Sci. 4 : 357 ~ 394 - F 1925. 

Wehmeyer, L. E. The perfect stage of the Valsaceae in culture 
and the hypothesis of sexual strains in this group. Papers 
Mich. Acad. Sci. 4 : 395-412. pi ig. F 1925. 

Wherry* E. T. The story of the box huckleberry. Nat. Mag. 5 : 
238-240. Ap 1925. (Illust.) 

Williams* R. S. Orthorrhynchium chilense sp. nov. Bryologist 
27 : 87-88./. i-g. “N 1924” 15 Ja 1925. 

Williams* R. S. Pseudoleskea Baileyi Best & Grout. Bryolo¬ 
gist 27 : 92. pi 13 . “N 1924” 15 Ja 1925. 

Winimer, F. E. Lobelioideae. II (continuatio diagnos. original.). 
Repert. Spec. Nov. Regn. Veg. 19 : 385-392. 30 Ap 1924. 

Including descriptions of new species from Mexico and South America. 

Wilson* E. H. The Carolina hemlock. Horticulture n. s. 3 : 
115. 15 Mr 1925. (Illust.) 

Wilson* E. H. The cherries of Japan. House & Card. 47 : 92- 
93, 114, 116, 122. Mr 1925. (Illust.) 

Wilson* E. H. Hardy azaleas. Country Life 57 : 339-340; 
444-445. 7 -21 Mr 1925. (Illust.) 

Wolf, F. A. Bacterial pustule of soybean. Jour. Agr. Res. 29 : 
57-68. /. 1-4 + pi 1-3. 15 J 1 1924. 

Woodcock, E. F. Observations on the morphology of the seed 
in Phytolacca . Papers Mich. Acad. Sci. 4 : 413-418. pi 
20-21 . F 1925. 

Wunder, B. Experiencias culturales con distintos trigos efectua- 
das en el campo de ensayos de la secdon genetica. . Boh 
Soc. Nac. Agr. Chile 56 : 65-70. F 1925. (Illust.) 

Yoder, P. A. Hot-water treatment of dormant and sprouted 
seed corn. U. S. Dept. Agr. Circ. 337; 1-4. F 1925. 
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A revision of the species of Radula of the United States 

and Canada* 

Hempstead Castle 
(with eleven figures) 

RADULA Dumortier, Comm. Bot. 112. 1822 

Martinellius S. F. Gray, Nat. Arr. Brit. PI. 1: 690. 1821. 1 
Stephanina O. Kuntze, Rev. Gen. PI. 839. 1891. 

Plants green, frequently tinged with brown or yellow; in 
northern species stems one to several centimeters in length, in 
tropical species up to one foot in length, prostrate or pendulous 
and frequently forming depressed mats on rocks, bark, and in a 
few species on living leaves, more or less loosely and irregularly 
pinnately and bipinnately branched, in a few species sometimes 
dichotomous by subfloral innovations, the branches infrafoliar 
in origin: leaves alternate, more or less imbricate, conduplicate- 
bilobed; the lobes almost always entire, the ventral lobe smaller, 
often inflated near the keel, the free margin usually appressed 
to the dorsal lobe: underleaves entirely wanting; rhizoids 
usually present and always arising from the mammilliform 
swelling of the ventral lobe: leaf cells usually uniformly thin- 
walled, occasionally with marked trigones: species mostly dl- 
oicous, a few monoicous: the male inflorescence, in dioicous 
species, often amentif.orm, terminal on the stem or a main 
branch but often proliferating, more rarely intercalary; in 
monoicous species similar or situated directly below the female 
inflorescence; male bracts densely imbricate, in two to thirty- 
five pairs, subequally lobed, much inflated at the base; antheridia 
single, more rarely in two's or three's: female inflorescence 

* Contribution from the Osborn Botanical Laboratory. 

1 Reasons for using the generic name Radula instead of Martinellius are 
presented by M. A. Howe (Mem. Torrey Club 7 : 157. 1899) and by A, W, 

Evans (Trans. Conn. Acad, 8: 265. 1892). 

[The Bulletin for October ( 52 :355-408) was issued 20 November 1925,] 
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borne usually on the stem or a main branch, and in most species 
subtended by one or two subfloral innovations; female bracts 
a single pair, usually somewhat smaller than the stem leaves; 
the ventral lobe proportionately smaller and always without 
rhizoids; archegonia several: perianth in most cases strongly 
compressed dorsiventrally toward the free end, usually terete 
toward the base, usually not at all carinate or plicate, the mouth 
broad, more or less bilabiate, the truncate lips entire, or repancl- 
crenate: calyptra narrowly obovoid or elongate pyriform, rather 
firm and sulDopaque, the walls composed of two to three layers 
of cells: capsule oval-cylindrical, two to four times as long as 
broad, four-valved to the base, the valves bistratose; radial 
walls of the outer layer of cells with moniliform or nodular 
thickenings, radial walls of the inner layer less heavily and more 
uniformly thickened, delicate transverse striae present on the 
inner tangential walls in some species: seta stout, usually not 
much exceeding the perianth at maturity: spores globose, 
minutely granulate-papillate or subechinate: elaters long and 
slender, obtuse, and usually bispiral: vegetative propagation by 
means of discoid gemmae or caducous leaves. 

Key to species 

a. Plants of tropical, temperate or northern distribution, 
growing on bark or rocks; monoicous or dioicous; 
discoid gemmae, when present, small. 

b. Plants not producing gemmae; with or without • 
rhizoids. 

c, Leaves exhibiting no tendency to shed the dorsal 
lobe; plants dioicous. 

d, Dorsal lobe strongly falcate; pronounced tri¬ 
gones usually present in the leaf cells; plants 
usually tinged with brown. 1. R. tenax 

d. Dorsal lobe not at all or only very slightly 
falcate; trigones absent or min'ute; plants 
usually not tinged with brown. 

e. Leaves ascending; dorsal lobe spoon-shaped; 
male inflorescence a long, slender ament; 
rhizoids present, gemmae absent. 2. R. Bolanderi 

e» Leaves wide spreading; plants of plumose 
habit; rhizoids entirely lacking. # 3. R. polycladu 

Leaves exhibiting a marked tendency to shed 
the dorsal lobe. 

d* Leaves strongly falcate; dioicous. 

e. Base of lobule fused to the stem almost its 
entire length by a straight line; dorsal lobe 
not extending beyond the stem; male in¬ 
florescence intercalary or, if apparently ter¬ 
minal, with a slight proliferation at the tip. 4. R. Snllimntii 
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e. Base of lobule free one-third to one-half its 
length, the free portion auriculate and arching 
over on the stem; dorsal lobe extending across 
the stern and usually beyond; mate inflores¬ 
cence amentiform, terminal on the stem or a 
branch but proliferating slightly at the tip; 
more rarely intercalary, 
d. Leaves only slightly falcate; heteroicous. 

Base of lobule free half its length, the free portion 
not auriculate; dorsal lobe extending across the 
stem but not beyond. 

b, Plants producing gemmae; rhizoids present. 

c. Lobule blunt pointed often with slightly pro¬ 
longed blunt tip, free basal portion slightly 
auriculate, extending half-way across the stem—• 
rarely more. 

d. Perianth not split on one side; female flowers 
terminal with one or two subfloral innova¬ 
tions. 

e. Plants paroicous; sexual structures almost 
invariably present even when gemmae are 
abundant. 

e. Plants dioicous; sexual structures rare; es¬ 
pecially when gemmae are abundant. 
d. Perianth split on one side half its length; 
female flowers usually pseudolateral by the ex¬ 
tension of a single innovation; gemmae rare. 
c. Lobule usually broadly rounded at the apex; free 
basal portion markedly auriculate and extending 
across and beyond the stem; plants always sterile 
and with abundant discoid gemmae. 
a. Plants of tropical and subtropical regions, growing 
only on living leaves of trees, shrubs, and herbs; di¬ 
oicous; vegetative reproduction by means of large, 
circular, discoid gemmae. 


5. R. australis 


6. R. obconica 


7. R. complanata 

8. R. caloosiensis 

9. R. Langloisii 


10. R. andicola 


11. R. flaccida 


i. Radltla tenax Lindberg, Acta Soc. Sci. Perm. 10; 492. 

1875 

Radula pallens Sulliv. Musci Alleg. 261. 1846. Not R, pallens 

(Sw.) Dum. 

Plants dull green usually with a bronze cast: stems 1-6 cm. 
in length and 0.2 mm. in width, pinnately arid in most cases bi* 
pinnately branched, the branches wide-spreading and arising at 
frequent intervals along the stem, separated by two to six leaves: 
stem leaves not overlapping on the older portions of the plant, 
subimbricate toward the growing tip, spreading from the stem 
at an angle of 8o°, somewhat falcate, the keel straight or more 
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rarely slightly incurved or faintly arched; dorsal lobe 1.4 X 
0.65 mm., ovate, somewhat convex, the margin entire, apex 
rounded, the base free two-thirds its length, auricula te, arching 
across the stem, the line of attachment oblique on the axis; 
ventral lobe 0.15 X 0.1 mm., quadrate, the apex somewhat 
obtusely angled, the base rounded, definitely auriculate, and 
extending from one-fourth to the entire ■ distance across the 
stem; rhizoids infrequent, in most cases completely lacking; 
leaf cells with usually well' defined trigones with straight or 
slightly bulging sides; cells of the leaf margin 18 X 15 me¬ 
dian cells 23 X 18 pi; basal cells 23 X iS leaves of the branches 
of the first order smaller, usually subimbricate, not at all falcate 
and obliquely spreading from the axis at an angle of 6o°™70°; 
the keel never straight or incurved but always slightly arched; 
dorsal lobe 0.4 X 0.3 mm., ovate, the apex rounded; ventral 
lobe 0.23 X 0.15 mm., subquadrate, frequently with rhizoids: 
dioicous: male inflorescence intercalary on a branch, less fre¬ 
quently terminal, of two to nine pairs of bracts, the bracts closely 
imbricate, much inflated at the base, the keel strongly arched; 
the dorsal lobe 0.6 X 0.4 mm., usually erect, rounded at the tip 
and the base arching across and some distance beyond the axis; 
the ventral lobe .0.4 X 0.3 mm., bluntly angled at the tip, its 
base partially free, auriculate, and arching nearly across the 
axis: female inflorescence terminal on the stem or a leading 
branch, usually with a single innovation, more rarely innovating 
on both sides, one innovation not developing beyond a bud, the 
other continuing the growth of the stem and pushing the female 
flower into a lateral position; female bracts wide spreading, usu¬ 
ally becoming widely separated and often freely exposing the 
archegonia; dorsal lobe 1 X 0.6 mm., narrowly ovate; ventral 
lobe 0.4 X 0.4 mm., subquadrate, the base rounded into a 
pronounced auricle; perianth unknown. 

Type locality: ad truncos emortuos in Marylandia et 
Carolina Superiore. 

Habitat and distribution: in depressed, dense mats on 
moist rocks, less frequently on trunks of trees, in mountainous 
and hilly regions; throughout New England and southward to 
North Carolina. 

Illustrations: Lorenz, A., Bryologist II: pi. 2. 1908. 

Maine: Greenville, 1911, Evans (Rhodora 14 : 17. 191.2),— 

New Hampshire: Shelburne, 1883, Farlow; near Coosauk Falls, 
Mt. Madison, Evans; Crystal Cascade, White Mts., Underwood 
& Cook , Hep. Amer. 5a; Franconia Notch, Evans et ah; the Pool, 
Franconia, Farlow; Waterville, A. Lorenz 75, Evans.— Ver¬ 
mont: Granville Notch, 1916, Weaiherby .(Lorenz, A., Bulb Vt. 
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Bot. & Bird Club 3 : 8. 1917); Birch Hill, Brandon, Dutton 

1375 ? J 3 77 *— Massachusetts : Chebocco Lake, Manchester, 
1903, Far low; Sheffield, A . Lorenz .— Connecticut : Beacon 
Falls, 1890, Evans; Branford, Salisbury and Redding, Evans; 
Salisbury, A. Lorenz 26g, Nichols (distributed in Haynes, Amer. 
Hep. 89) ; Redding, C. C. Haynes 896. Most of these localities 
are recorded by Evans and Nichols, Bull. Conn. Geoh & Nat. 



Fig. 1. Radula tenax Lindb. A. Portion of a male plant showing 
the intercalary male inflorescence, ventral view, X 18. B. Portion of a 
sterile plant, dorsal view, X 18. C. Portion of a female plant showing the 
pseudo-lateral female flower, ventral view, X 18. D. Leaf cells showing 
thickenings at the cell angles, X 450. 

Hist. Surv. 11: 70. 1908. —New York:. Onteora Mt, near 

Tannersville, 1891, A. M. Vail 5; Little Moose Lake, Herkimer 
Co., C. C. Haynes 1409 . —-Maryland: without definite local¬ 
ity, SulUvant , distributed (as R. pattens ) in Musci Alleg. 261 .—- 
Virginia: Nick's Creek, 1892, E. G, Britton 44; White Top Mt., 
E. G. Britton 6 , 102; same locality, Small (distributed in Blue. 
Ridge Hepatics, S. W. Virginia 61). These localities are re- 
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corded by Small. & Vail, Mem. Torrey Club 4 : 193. 1893.—' 

West Virginia: Tibbs Run, 1892, Millspaugh (Bull. W. Va. 
Agr. Expt. Station 24 : 495. 1892.); Fairview, E. M. Fling .— 

North Carolina: without definite locality, Sullmint, dis¬ 
tributed (as R. pallens ) in Musci Alleg. 261; near Montreal:, 
Buncombe Co., Standley & B oilman 10160 (H.). This species 
was also reported as collected by Atkinson in 1901 at two stations 
in the state (see Andrews, A. LeRoy, Bryologist 17 : 59. 1914).—■ 

“On rocks and fallen trunks in mountainous regions,” Austin, 
Hep. Bor. Am. 87 (as R . pollens)? 

Radula tenax was described in 1875 by Lindberg from ma¬ 
terial which had been collected in Maryland and North Carolina 
and distributed as R. pallens (Sw.) Dumortier in Sullivant’s 
Musci Alleghanienses 261. Although this material is to be re¬ 
garded as the type, Lindberg also based his species on material 
collected in mountainous regions (no definite station) and issued 
by Austin in Hep. Bor. Am. 87, and on material collected in the 
Catskills, New York, in August 1868, by P. T. Cleve. Of the 
three collections the first two have been examined. The points 
of difference between these two species are the following: the 
branching in R. tenax is simply pinnate, while in R. pallens it is 
dichotomous; the leaves of R . tenax are elliptical-ovate, while 
those of R . pallens are round-ovate; the lobule of R. tenax is ovate 
and attached to the stem scarcely half the length of the base, 
while in R. pallens the lobule is trapezoidal and the base is fused 
more than half its length. 

A study of this species reveals a considerable amoun t of vari¬ 
ation in regard to several characters. The most marked vari¬ 
ation probably is in connection with the trigones. Austin’s 
material and also the majority of the specimens collected in the 
South show rather pronounced thickenings in the angles of the 
leaf cells. On the other hand much of the northern material 
shows an absence of trigones, although cell thickenings are con¬ 
spicuous in some material as, for example, in the specimen from 
Sheffield, Mass, Although trigones are usually present in the 
southern material, they are not absolutely constant and may also 

2 In this and the other lists of specimens examined “H, ” signifies the 
herbarium of Miss Caroline C. Haynes, and “ N. Y.V the herbarium of the 
New York Botanical Garden. The remaining specimens are in the herbarium 
of Yale University. 
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vary in degree. Material collected by E. M. Fling at Fairview, 
West Virginia, possesses leaf cells with extremely thin walls and 
no trigones. Very obviously the degree to which the cell angles 
may be thickened is so variable that it can possess no real specific 
value. In addition to this, in many cases, there is a marked 
difference in the general appearance between plants collected in 
the North and those from the southern limit of the range. 
Frequently in northern material the plants are less robust and 
have the appearance of the branches of the first order of the 
southern forms. This may possibly be interpreted as a juvenile 
condition beyond which many of the plants of more northern 
distribution are not able to pass. 

R. ienax possesses no definite structures for vegetative propa¬ 
gation nor does this species shed its leaves. However, old por¬ 
tions of plants, which are almost in a state of disintegration, 
may produce abundantly at any location on the surface of the 
leaves small, tuberous outgrowths, which then give rise to leafy 
shoots. 

2. Radula Bolanderi Gottsche; Stephani, Hedwigia 23 : 

145. 1884 

Radula spicata Aust. Bull. Torrey Club 6: 19. 1875. Not R. 

spicata Mitt., 1862. 

Radula arctica Steph. Bot. Jahrb. 8: 98. 1886. 

Plants usually dark green, dull, often becoming yellowish 
green with age: stems 1-2 cm. in length and 0.09 mm. in width, 
somewhat regularly pinnately and bipinnately branched, the 
branches 1-5 mm. in length and 0.06 mm. in width, alternate, 
separated usually by two leaves of the stem and spreading ob¬ 
liquely at an angle of 70°-8o° ( frequently simple but more often 
with a few short branches of the secondary order: stem leaves 
scarcely imbricate, spreading from the stem obliquely at an 
angle of 6 o°~yo° f the keel straight or more often slightly arched; 
the dorsal lobe 0.8 X 0.65 mm., ovate, decidedly convex, the base 
free about one-half its length, the free portion arching usually 
almost across the stem, the fused base attached to the stem by a 
straight line, the apex broadly rounded; the ventral lobe 0.45 
X 0.35 mm., subquadrate, the base free about half its length, 
the free portion subauriculate, arching part way across the stem, 
the line of attachment oblique, the apex blunt and almost form¬ 
ing a right angle; rhizoids usually present on a somewhat inflated 
cushion at the base of the lobule; leaf cells comparatively thin- 
walled, usually with small thickenings at the angles; cells of the 
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margin of the dorsal lobe 15 X n g, cells of the median portion 
18 X 14(1, cells of the base 18 X 15 (i; leaves of the branches 
of the first order slightly imbricate, obliquely spreading as those 
of the stem; the keel somewhat more arched; the dorsal lobe 
0.35 X 0.3 mm., ovate, convex; the ventral lobe as in the stem 
leaves, 0.25 X 0.2 mm., usually with an inflated base bearing 
rhizoids; leaves of the axes of the second order subequally bi¬ 
bbed, 0.15 X 0.13 mm.; the keel much arched; rhizoids absent; 
dioicous; the male inflorescence a long, slender, compact ament 
of two to thirty pairs of bracts, usually terminal on the stern or a 
branch of the first order, occasionally proliferating at the tip; 
the bracts much inflated at the base, subequally lobed, 0.5 X 
0.35 mm., the lobes rounded at the tip; rhizoids absent; female 
inflorescence terminal on the stem or a leading branch, usually 
innovating on one or both sides, the innovations in most cases 
not fertile and usually not longer than other branches of the 
first order, less frequently bearing female flowers and assuming 
stem-like growth; female bracts subequally bilobed, about the 
size of the stem leaves, the keel straight or slightly inwardly 
curved; the dorsal lobe 0.85 X 0.45 mm., broadly rounded at 
the tip; the ventral lobe 0.7 X 0.45 nun., rounded at the tip; 
perianth 1-2 mm. in length, tapering from a narrow base abruptly 
to a wide, shallowly two-lipped, faintly and coarsely undulate 
mouth, strongly flattened toward the free end: capsule oval- 
cylindrical; the outer layer of ceils with strong, horizontal bands 
of thickening on all the vertical, radial walls, the thickenings 
often extending slightly over the outer tangential wall and sepa¬ 
rated or more rarely confluent; the inner layer of large, more 
irregular cells, thickened more or less uniformly on most of the 
radial walls, transverse bands of thickening on the tangential 
walls absent. 

Type locality: California. Mendocino City, leg. Bolander . 

Habitat and distribution: on moist rocks or on the bark 
of trees; frequent along the Pacific Coast of North America from 
California to Alaska. 

Illustrations: Stephani, Bot. Jahrb. 8; pL j. /. u. 1886; 
Pearson, W. H., Can. Hep. pL 4. 1890. 

Alaska: Port Etches, 1892, Underwood 448 (H.); Ratz Harbqt, 
Frye 2Q7, 312 (Evans, A.W., Bulb Torrey Club 41 : 606. 1914).— 
British Columbia: Observatory Inlet, Douglas (N. Y.) no date 
given; Vancouver, Pringle 53d (N. Y.); Victoria, Macoun 27, 40, 
107; Ucluelet, Macoun 22, 41 , 43, 81, 113; Esquimalt, Macoun 
30; Sidney, Macoun 41 (H.); Vancouver L, Macoun 13 (N. Y.), 
17 (N. Y*); Comox, Macoun 82 (N. Y.); Coldstream, Macoun 
18; Alert Bay, Vancouver I., Dawson (N. Y., Pearson, W. H., 
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Can. Hep. 16, as R . spicata. 1890); Port Renfrew, Skinner 3; 
same locality, G. Gibbs 6 , 50, 59, no, 129 , id#. Several of 
these localities are listed by Evans, A. W., Postelsia 1906 : 230. 
1906 —Washington: Seattle, 1891, Piper 20 (PL); Cathlamet, 
Foster 492 , 4Q2b (H.); Gate, Foster i960, 201 g (H.); near Aber¬ 
deen, Foster p2g (H.), 945b (H.). Several of these localities are 
listed by Haynes, C. C., Bryologist 12: 69. 1909.—Oregon: 

Portland, 1888, Underwood (H.); Forest Grove, Lloyd (N. Y.) ; 
Silverton Fester ijgi (PL), 1384 (H.) ; North Silver Creek, 



Fig. 2. Radula Bolanderi Gottsche. A. Cross-section of the capsule 
wall, X 450. B. Outer layer of the capsule wall, X 450. C, Inner layer of 
the capsule wall, X 450. 


Marion Co., Foster 1320 (H.). Austin’s R. spicata was based in 
part on specimens from Salem, collected by PL Flail, but these 
specimens have not been available for examination.— Cali¬ 
fornia: Mendocino City, Bolander , Stephani (N. Y.) type; 
Muir Woods, if. L. Campbell; Lily Lake, E. C. Sutliffe 33; 
Marin Co., Underwood & Cook , Hep. Amer. 32; Mill Valley, 
Howe 3; same locality, Blasdale, (H.); Marin Co., McKean 32 
(H.); near Lake Lagunitas, E. C. Sutliffe (H.); Mendocino, Howe 
549 (N. Y.); near Felton, Undenvood (H.); Cazadero, Howe 
(N. Y.); Eureka, Howe 918 (N. Y.); near McBride's, Mad River, 
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Humboldt Co., Howe 1056 (N. Y.). M. A. Howe lists several 
of these localities in Mem. Torrey Club 7 : 159. 1899, 

Austin’s Raduia spicata , although published earlier than the 
Radula Bolanderi of Gottsche, is a homonym of Raduia spicata 
Mitten, and accordingly untenable in spite of the fact that 
Mitten’s species has been reduced to synonymy under Raduia 
fcrmosa (Meissn.) Nees by Stephani. 

Raduia arctica is here included as a synonym since there is 
nothing in Stephani’s description or figure of this plant to set it 
apart from the juvenile condition of R . Bolanderi. This opinion 
was first expressed by M. A. Howe in his work on the hepatics of 
California (Bull, Torrey Club 7 : 159. 1899). Stephani, how¬ 

ever, maintains that the specimen is not juvenile but presents 
no further evidence to support his view. 

R. Bolanderi agrees with R . tenax in several characteristics, such 
as the dioicous inflorescence and the entire absence of gemmae 
or of any tendency to shed its leaves. There is, however, no dif¬ 
ficulty in separating the two species. Each species is char¬ 
acterized by a very definitely restricted geographical distribu¬ 
tion. R. Bolanderi is known only along the Pacific Coast from 
California to Alaska. R. tenax , on the other hand, is restricted 
to the Atlantic Coast, being known from Maine to North Caro¬ 
lina. Pearson (Can. Hep, 1890) has reported R . tenax from Van¬ 
couver Island on the basis of material collected by Dawson at: 
Alert Bay in 1885. This material, however, has been identified 
as R. Bolanderi by Evans (Postelsia 1906 : 230. 1906). 

The points of difference between these two species are suf¬ 
ficiently marked to make a distinction readily" possible. In 
R. Bolanderi the leaves are more decidedly imbricate, less 
widely spreading and not at all falcate. When compared with 
R. tenax the lobule in R. Bolanderi , in relation to the lobe, is 
larger, not at all or only slightly auriculate and extends less 
across the stem. In fact, there is no other North American 
form which possesses the narrowly spreading, spoon-shaped 
leaves with large lobules which characterize R. Bolanderi, In 
regard to the sexual structures there are also striking differences. 
The male inflorescence of R. Bolanderi is in most cases terminal, 
the bracts densely imbricate and more compact than in the case 
of R. tenax. The female inflorescence of R. Bolanderi , with usu¬ 
ally two innovations, is readily distinguished from the pseudo- 
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lateral female flower of R. tenax with its widely separated female 
bracts. 

3. Radula folyclada Evans, Bull. Torrey Club 41 : 607. 1915 

Plants dull, yellowish green, becoming brown with age, 2-3 
cm. in length, prostrate in loose mats: stems 0.2 mm. in width, 
profusely and regularly pinnately branched; branches 0.1 mm. 
in width, arising almost uniformly behind every leaf, widely 
spreading at an angle of 90°, 4-8 mm. in length, frequently 
bearing very short axes of the second order: stem leaves entire, 
somewhat imbricate, widely spreading at an angle of 70 o -8q 0 , 
and slightly falcate, the keel slightly arched; dorsal lobe of the 
stem leaves 0.95 X 0.65 mm., broadly ovate, convex and often 
revolute at the tip, the apex broadly rounded, the base slightly 
auriculate and free for one-third the distance, arching only 
slightly over the stem and only slightly decurrent; ventral lobe 
0.4 X 0.35 mm., quadrate, appressed to the dorsal lobe, the base 
free about one-half its length, the free portion slightly auriculate 
at the point of fusion and arching only slightly over the stem, the 
free margin parallel to the keel, the apex obtusely angled, rhi- 
zoids entirely lacking; leaf cells plane, without definite trigones, 
occasionally somewhat thickened at the angles, the cuticle 
smooth, marginal cells 15 X 104, median cells 22 X 1 7 [i, 
basal cells 30 X 25 [i; leaves of the primary axis more or less 
imbricate, dorsal lobe 0.45 X 0.35 mm., ovate, convex, less 
widely spreading than the stem leaves, the ventral lobe 0.2 X 
0.1 mm., subquadrate, the free margin shorter than the keel; 
leaves of the secondary axes still less widely spreading, sub- 
equal ly bilobed: dioicous: female inflorescence terminal on a 
short branch of the first order, innovating at the base, the in¬ 
novations two, more rarely one, and not fertile; female bracts 
large and wide spreading, the keel strongly incurved; dorsal 
lobe 1.4 X 0.8 mm,, narrowly ovate, rounded at the apex and 
somewhat convex; dorsal lobe 0.85 X 0.65 mm., rounded at the 
apex and somewhat concave: perianth and male inflorescence 
not known. 

Type locality: on rocks, Aats Bay, Alaska. 

Habitat and distribution: on moist rocks and old logs; 
Alaska to Washington. 

Illustrations: Bull. Torrey Club 41: figs. 2, 3. 1915. 

Alaska: Sitka, 1894, U. S. Fish Commission; Aats Bay, 
Frye poo, Type; Unalaska, Setchell et al 1025; Augustine Bay, 
Frye 580, 386, Foster 758; Ratz Harbor, Frye 312; Shipley Bay, 
Foster 788; Exchange Cove, Frye 260; Hidden Inlet, Frye 73; 
Prince of Wales Is., Foster 1123. Most of these are listed as 
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R. Bolanderi by Evans, A. W., Bull. Torrey Club 41 : 606. 
1915.— British Columbia: Port Renfrew, 1:901, G. Gibbs 50 
(listed as R. Bolanderi by Evans, A. W., Postelsia 1906 : 230. 
1906.); Ucluelet, Maccun 43 , 81, 113 (listed as R. Bolanderi ).— 
Washington : near Olympic Hot Springs, Clallam. Co., 1914, 
Foster 2826 . 

Compared with other North American species of Radula of 
the group in which gemmae are absent and in which there is no 
tendency to shed the dorsal lobe, R. polyclada most closely re¬ 
sembles R. Bolanderi and has often been confused with it as the 



Fig. 3. Radula polyclada Evans. Portion of a female plant showing 
the female inflorescence terminal on a short branch of the first order with two 
sub-floral innovations, ventral view, X iS. 

list of specimens indicates. Both species are restricted to the 
Pacific Coast region and, of the two, R. polyclada has the more 
northern range. In regard to the female inflorescence, size, 
and mode of branching, however, the two are strikingly dif¬ 
ferent. R. polyclada is always larger and more regular in its 
branching habit. Moreover, in this species the leaves spread 
more widely from the stem, rhizoids are always entirely lacking 
and the apex of the lobule is less acutely angled. The most 
marked difference between these two species exists in connection 
with the female inflorescence. In R. polyclada the female flowers 
are always terminal on a short branch of the first order and 
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never at the apex of the stem or a leading branch as Is the case in 
R. Bolanderi . The female bracts are somewhat larger than the 
stem leaves and more widely spreading while in R* Bolanderi 
they do not exceed the leaves of the stem in size and are more 
erect. . 

A decidedly more striking agreement exists between R. 
polyclada and the Siberian species, R. prolifera Arnell, known 
only from the type specimen, which was collected by H. Nilsson 
Ehle in 1898 at Bulkur, in the valley of the Lena. 3 The points 
of similarity and difference have been well brought out by Dr. 
Evans in his paper on the Alaskan Hepaticae 4 and need not be 
repeated here. 

4. Radula Sullivantii Austin, Bulb Torrey Club 6: 19. 

*875 

Plants dull green, often with a golden yellow cast: stems 1-2 
cm. in length and 0.15 mm. in width, rather profusely branched, 
pinnate and frequently bipinnate, the branches 1-3 mm. in 
length and 0.08 mm. in width, more or less wide spreading at 
first but later approaching the stem: leaves of the stem subim¬ 
bricate, strongly falcate, wide spreading from the stem at an 
angle of 90°, the keel usually definitely arched; dorsal lobe 0.7 
X 0.6 mm., broadly ovate, rounding out abruptly beyond the 
keel, the apex broadly rounded, the base free about half its 
length, not at all auriculate and usually spreading only a little 
over the stem, the line of attachment straight; ventral lobe 
0.35 X 0.25 mm., rhomboidal, the outer margin straight, the 
anterior margin shorter than the keel, the apex obtuse, the base 
fused to the stem practically its entire length, a pronounced 
mammilliform swelling at the base of the lobule usually without 
rhizoids: leaves of the branches of the first order essentially like 
those of the stein; the dorsal lobe 0.55 X 0.4 mm., the base 
slightly auriculate; ventral lobe 0.35 X 0.2 mm., mammilliform 
outgrowth usually present: cells of the leaf usually thick-walled, 
often with distinct trigones; marginal cells 16 X 14 g, median, 
cells 17 X 144, basal cells 17 X 14 g: dioicous: the male in¬ 
florescence usually intercalary on the stem or a branch, rarely 
terminal, of two to four pairs of bracts, subimbricate, the keel 
strongly arched, the dorsal lobe 0.55 X 0.4 mm.; ventral lobe 
0.4 X 0.2 mm., without rhizoid-bearing inflation: female in¬ 
florescence not known: vegetative propagation by means of 
caducous vegetative leaves, which occasionally give rise to thal- 
loid growth before shedding. 

3 Ark. for Botanik 13 2 : 12. pi, 1. f. I, 2. 1913, 

4 Bull. Torrey Club 41: 609. 1915. 
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Type locality: mountains of Georgia, Sullivant, Lesquereux. 
Habitat and distribution: in depressed, dense mats on 
moist rocks and banks; known from Georgia and. Alabama. 



Fig. 4. Radula Sullivantii Austin. A. Portion of a sterile plant, 
ventral view, X 18. B. Portion of the same, dorsal view, X 18. C. Por¬ 
tion of a sterile plant after shedding the dorsal lobes (Bruchbljitter), ventral 
view, X 18, D. Portion of a male plant showing a terminal male inflores¬ 
cence, ventral view, X 18. E. Leaf cells, X 450. 

Georgia: without definite locality, 1843, Sullivant & Les¬ 
quereux,, Type (distributed in Austin's Hep. Bor. Am. 88 a ); 
Tallulah Falls, Underwood (distributed in Hep. Amer. 105), 
Small go } gi8i; Seymour , Estotoah Falls, Small (distributed in 
Hep. E. N. Amer. 15).— Alabama: Fairhope, 1924, Evans . 
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This species belongs to a group which is characterized by a 
more or less pronounced tendency on the part of the leaves to 
shed their dorsal lobes, and R. Sullivantii has this tendency to a 
marked degree. The lobes are, in fact, Bruchblatter, which first 
give rise to flat, thalloid outgrowths from the lobe margin and 
then these develop into leafy shoots. Occasionally these thalloid 
bodies develop prematurely on the margin of a lobe before shed¬ 
ding. Under these circumstances they sometimes simulate 
gemmae, except for the fact that they do not separate from the 
lobes. 

R. Sullivantii agrees with the preceding forms in its lack of 
discoid gemmae. It is, however, easily set apart from these 
by the presence of Bruchblatter, its strongly falcate leaves, and 
the fact that the base of the lobule is attached practically its 
entire length. 

5. Radula australis Austin, Bot. Gaz. 1: 32. 1876 

Plants green, often with a tinge of brown: stems 1.5-3 cm. in 
length and 0.15 mm. in width, somewhat irregularly pinnately 
branched, the branches wdde spreading at first and forming an 
angle of about 70° with the stem, later approaching the stem, 
frequently bearing a few scattered branches of the second order: 
stem leaves with a more or less marked tendency to shed the 
dorsal lobe, sub imbricate, spreading from the stem, at an angle of 
about 70°, falcate, the keel straight or slightly incurved; the 
dorsal lobe 1.5 X 1 mm., ovate or somewhat obovate, the apex 
broadly rounded, the base free about half its length, the free 
portion auriculate and arching across the .stem and frequently 
beyond, the line of attachment oblique; ventral lobe 0.55 X 
X 0.55 mm., subquadrate, somewhat appressed to the dorsal 
lobe toward the apex, the anterior margin curved and occasion¬ 
ally with a fold in the region of the apex, the apex blunt but not 
broadly rounded, the base free usually about one-half its length, 
the free portion auriculate and extending from one-half to wholly 
across the stem, the line of attachment curved, a small rhizoid- 
bearing inflation usually present toward the base of the lobule: 
cells of the leaf thin-walled throughout; cells of the marginal 
portion 18 X 20 [l, cells of the median portion 20 X 22 9,, cells 
of the base 21 X 29 pi: leaves of the branches of the first order 
slightly different; the dorsal lobe 0.9 X 0.65 nun., narrower and 
usually mote decidedly falcate than that of the stem leaf; the 
ventral lobe 0.3 X 0.25 mm., the anterior margin less broadly 
rounded, rhizoids only occasionally present; leaves of the 
branches of the* second order essentially like those of the other 
branches but proportionately smaller: dioicous: male inflores- 
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cence intercalary on the main axis and the branches of the first 
and second orders, often appearing terminal due to the only 
slight vegetative growth at the tip; bracts in three to ten pairs, 
imbricate, much, inflated toward the base, the keel strongly 
arched; dorsal lobe 0.55 X 0.25 mm., usually erect and rounded 
at the apex; ventral lobe 0.5 X 0.25 mm., the apex narrowly 
rounded: female inflorescence terminal on the stem or a branch, 
innovating on both sides, one innovation rarely developing 
beyond a rudimentary bud, the other often continuing the growth 
of the stem or other axis and frequently fertile; bracts erect; 
the dorsal lobe 0.85 X 0.45 mm., broadly rounded at the apex; 
ventral lobe 0.55 X 0.3 min., obtusely angled at the tip; peri¬ 
anths 1-2 111m. long, cylindrical below, flattened above, shallowly 
two-lipped, the lips rather regularly and definitely undulate: 
capsule oval-cylindrical; the outer layer composed of regular, 
more or less isodiametric cells, square or broadly rectangular in 
cross-section, thickenings present on the vertical radial, walls of 
certain cells occurring in definite sequence: median line of each 
valve formed by thin walls, three vertical lines on either side of 
more or less uniformly thickened walls, the next vertical line of 
thin walls, the next vertical line of uniformly thickened walls and 
the remaining two or three lines thin-walled throughout; inner 
layer of cells with horizontal bands of thickening* on most of the 
vertical radial walls extending usually across the inner tangential 
wall: vegetative reproduction by means of caducous leaves. 

Type locality: near Augusta, Georgia, Sullivan!, 1845. 5 

Habitat and distribution: in dense depressed mats, fre¬ 
quently growing mixed with mosses or on the bark of trees; 
known from Georgia, Florida, Louisiana, Cuba and the Bahama 
Islands. 

Florida: without definite location, Chapman 4Q (N. Y.); 
Gainsville, Wade & Robinson; Bland ton, Underwood (H.); 
Sanford, Rapp 4 (H.), 24, ,40 (H.) (Haynes, C. C., Rryologist 
18 : 20. 1915); various hammocks in Dade Go., Small et al. 

1377, 1403, 1414, 1432, 1530, 1338, 2817, 2824 , 3689, 5234, 523S, 
5239, 5249, 5265, 5288, 5296, 5300, 5302 , 6145, 6147 , 6154, 
6156, 6157, 6177, 6183, 6212, 6213, 6224, 6225, 6231 , 6237, 
7010, 7022 , 7023, 7028, 7032, 7040; Florida Keys, Small et al. 
1524, 1526, 1535, 1548, 1554, 3663 , 7819.— Louisiana: Bois 
Lobbe, 1891, Langlois (H.); Keystone, Langlois (H.).—Cuba: 
vicinity of San Diego de los Banos, Province of Pinar del Rio, 
1915, Brother Leon 5232b. —Bahama Islands: without definite 
location, Northrop 349; Maidenhead Coppice, New Providence, 


5 The type of R. australis has not been examined. 
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Fig. 5. RAdula australis Austin. A. Portion of a female plant show¬ 
ing the terminal flower with the two sub-floral innovations and mature 
perianth, ventral view, X 18. B. Portion of a sterile plant, dorsal view, 
X 18. C. Portion of a male plant showing the amentiform male inflorescence, 
ventral view, X 18. D. Leaf cells, X 450. E. Cross-section of the capsule 
wall, X 450, F. Outer layer of the capsule wall showing the median longi¬ 
tudinal line of the valve at M, X 450. G. Inner layer of the capsule wall, 
X 450 . 
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E. G. Britton 3261, NichoH's Town, Andros, Brace 68S0 (Evans, 
A. W., Bull. Torrey Club 38 : 206. 1911). 

Austin in his original account of this species compares it with 
jR. pattens. He shows that R. pattens differs, however, in being 
a much larger species in which the branching is never regularly 
pinnate but usually presents a dichotomous appearance. In 
regard to the male inflorescence he adds, in comparison, that the 
ament of R. pattens is much longer and never terminal. The 
last point is not actually a difference, as in none of the speci¬ 
mens of R. australis examined has the male inflorescence been 
found to be strictly terminal. It is always intercalary and in 
every case, when it appears to be terminal, close inspection 
shows proliferation at the tip. The leaves, moreover, when 
compared with those of R. pattens are more distinctly falcate, 
the lobule is larger and more acute, and the perianth is usually 
less elongate. 

According to the treatment of North American species given 
here, R. autralis belongs in the group in which gemmae are 
lacking and in which vegetative propagation is accomplished by 
caducous leaves. Of the forms within this group it most nearly 
resembles R. Suttivantii on account of its strongly falcate leaves. 
R* australis differs from R. Suttivantii , however, in several char¬ 
acters. It is usually a larger and more robust form with a less 
marked tendency to shed the dorsal lobe. The dorsal lobe 
usually extends across and beyond the stem and the base of the 
lobule is always free one-third to one-half its length. Further¬ 
more, the male inflorescence of R. australis , with only slight pro¬ 
liferation at the tip, often appears to be terminal while in R. 
Suttivantii it is usually more obviously intercalary. 

6. Radula obconica Sullivant, Gray's Manual, Ed. 1: 

688. 1848 

Plants dull, olive green, occasionally tinged "with yellow: 
stems usually not more than 1 cm. in length and about 0.15 mm, 
in -width, rather indefinitely pinnately branched, the branches 
spreading at an angle of 80-90°, approaching the main axis 
above, separated by one to six leaves: stem leaves, except toward 
the tip, scarcely at all imbricate, spreading at an angle of 8o°, 
slightly falcate, the keel slightly arched, straight, or more rarely 
slightly incurved; dorsal lobe 0.7 X 0.6 mm., ovate, convex, the 
apex broadly rounded, the base free one-third its length, the 
free portion subauriculate and arching only a short distance 
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over the stem, the line of attachment straight; ventral lobe 
0.25 X 0,25 min., subquadrate, the outer margin parallel to the 
stem, the apex narrowed into a blunt tip, the base fused to .the 
stem one-third to one-half its length, the free portion not auricu- 
late, the attachment straight, rhizoids present on a more or less 
pronounced inflation: leaves of the branches of the first order 
essentially like those of the stem; the dorsal lobe 0.45 X 0.4 
mm., not at all falcate and slightly less widely spreading com¬ 
pared to the dorsal lobe of the stem-leaf; ventral lobe 0.2 X 0.2 
mm.: leaves of the branches of the second order with relatively 
smaller lobes, about 0.2 X 0.1 mm.: cells of the leaf thin-walled 
and without trigones; marginal cells 16 X 13 4, median cells 
16 X 13 (jl, basal cells 19 X 15 4: heteroicous: male inflorescence 
a series of several pairs of bracts on the main axis below the female 
flower, or intercalary on a branch or subfloral innovation, the 
bracts smaller than the leaves, imbricate, with a strongly arched 
keel; dorsal lobe 0.45 X. 0.25 mm., erect, rounded at the apex; 
ventral lobe 0.35 X 0.25 mm., the apex blunt, without rhizoids: 
female inflorescence terminal on the stem or a branch, with 
usually two innovations, the innovations wide spreading and 
frequently fertile; the bracts erect, scarcely smaller than the 
leaves; dorsal lobe 0.6 X 0.45 mm., ovate, the apex broadly 
rounded; the ventral lobe 0.35 X 0.25 mm., the apex narrowly 
rounded: perianth clavate, 2-2.5 mm. in length by 1 mm. in 
width, the mouth becoming slightly constricted at maturity; 
shallowly two-lipped, the lips entire; cells of the outer wall of the 
capsule with pronounced horizontal bands of thickening on the 
radial walls extending in some cases somewhat over the inner 
tangential wall, pronounced thickenings on the inner tangential 
wall usually only at the ends of cells; cells of the inner layer large, 
irregular, the radial walls sometimes thin but frequently more or 
less uniformly thickened, the outer tangential walls scarcely 
thickened but usually more or less pigmented with yellow, except 
for scattered unpigmented areas: vegetative reproduction by 
means of caducous leaves. 

Type locality: in ceclrlnis palustribus prope Urbana Ohionis; 
arborea. 

Distribution and habitat: on moist rocks and tree trunks, 
not a common species, known in all the Atlantic Coast States 
from Maine to Georgia, also in Ohio, Wisconsin, Minnesota and 
Arkansas. 

Illustrations: Gray’s Manual, Ed. 2, pi. 8. 1856, and 

Rryologist 21: 59. pi. 25. 1918. 

Maine: Mt. Desert, Seal Harbor and Pemetic Mt., 1920, 
A. Lorenz (Rhodora 26 : 12. 1924).— Vermont : Salisbury, 

1911, A. Lorenz (Bryologist 21: 57. 1918).— Massachusetts: 
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Sheffield, 1916, A. Lorenz (Bryologist 21 : 57. 1918).— Con¬ 

necticut: Hamden, 1918, Evans; North Branford, Huntington, 
Kent, Redding, North Stonington, Evans; Killingworth, South¬ 
ington, Nichols, Watertown, Southington, East Haddam, A. 
Lorens; Oxford, Barger. Many of these localities are listed by 



Fig. 6. Radula obconica Sull. A. Cross-section of the capsule wall, 
X 450. B. Outer layer of the capsule wall, X 450. C. Inner layer of the 
capsule wall, X 450. 


A. Lorenz, Bryologist 21: 57. 1918; and by Evans & Nichols, 

Bulb Conn. Geol. & Nat. Hist. Surv. 11: 70. 1908— New York: 
Ithaca, 1887, Coville (H.).— New Jersey: without definite 
locality, SulHvant 88. — Pennsylvania: Delaware Water Gap, 
1871, Garber (Lorenz, A., Bryologist 21: 57. 1918).— District of 
Columbia: Rock Creek Park, 1889, Waite39? (H.); reported also 
from the same locality by Holzinger (Bryologist 10: 92, 1907); 

Broad Branch, Waite 520 (H.); Blogden’s Mill, Waite H6 (H.); 
without definite locality, Holzinger (Lorenz, A., Bryologist 21:57. 
1918).-— Virginia: Spout Run, 1889, Waite 488 (H.)» 4Q0 (H.J; 
Nick’s Creek, E. G. Britton & A. M. Vail 45 (Lorenz, A., Bryolo¬ 
gist 21: 57. 1918; and Small & Vail, Mem. Torrey Club 4: 193. 
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1893).— West Virginia: Lick Run, 1909, Sheldon 3970; Burnt 
House, Randall, Albright, Manila, Sheldon 4228 (H.), 4 2 37 > 4 00 4 
(H.).— North Carolina: Montreat, 1913, Standley Bollman 
10160 (H.) (Standley, P. C., Bryologist 17 : 71. 1914); Winston- 

Salem, Chapman 1036 , 1176 , 1773 , 1073, 1673. This species was 
also collected by Atkinson in 1901 at several stations in N. C. 
See Andrews, A. LeRoy, Bryologist 17 : 59. 1914.'— Georgia: 

Tallulah, 1887, Underwood & Cook , Hep. Amer. 97; same local¬ 
ity, Underwood (H.), Seymour (Lorenz, A., Bryologist 21 : 57. 
1918).— Ohio: near Urbana, 1845, Sullivant , Muse. Alleg. 260 
(N. Y.), type; White’s Gulch, Jackson Co., Mrs. Bayard 
Taylor .*— Wisconsin: Douglas Co., 1923, Conklin 1965 (H.).— 
Minnesota: Cook Co., 19x1, Conklin 1135 (H.).— Arkansas: 
Swain, 1915, Emig 1071 (Lorenz, A., Bryologist 21: 57. 1918). 

R . obconica agrees with all the preceding forms in its lack of 
true discoid gemmae. The tendency to shed the dorsal lobe ex¬ 
hibited by this plant shows more or less close relationship to R. 
Sullivantii and R. australis. It differs from these two species, how¬ 
ever, in its heteroicous inflorescence and slightly falcate leaves. 
The mode of germination of the caducous leaves or Bruchblatter 
has been carefully followed by Miss Lorenz in her account of the 
species 6 and differs somewhat from that observed in the case of 
R. Sullivantii. After separation the lobe gives rise to small, mas¬ 
sive, thalloid bodies along the margin which, after a few divisions, 
produce leafy shoots and ultimately new plants. The Bruch¬ 
blatter of R. Sullivantii , on the other hand, give rise first to flat, 
thalloid bodies which soon produce the new plants. 

7. Radula cqmplanata (L.) Dumortier, Comm. Rot, 112. 

1822 

Jungermannia complanata L. Sp. PI. 1133. 1753. 

Martinellius complanatus S. F. Gray, Nat. Arr. Brit, PL 1: 691, 
1821, 

Radula alpestris Lindb.; Rerggren, Bidrag till Skand. Rryol. 29. 
1866. 

Radula Hallii Aust. Bull. Torrey Bot. Club 6: 19. 1875. 

Radula Notarisii Steph. Hedwigia 23 : 129. 1884. 

Radula Krausei Steph. Bot. Jahrb. 8: 97, 1896, 


6 Lorenz, A., Bryologist 21: 58. 1918. 
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Stephanina complanata 0 . Kuntze, Rev. Geo. PI. 839, 1891. 

Stephanim dpestris O. Kuntze, l. c. 

Plants pale to bright yellow green: stems 1-2 cm. In. length 
and 0.15 mm. In width, Irregularly once or twice pinnate, the 
branches 1-2 nun. in length and 0.1 mm. in width, few in 
number, spreading at an angle of 8o°: stem leaves densely im¬ 
bricate, the keel slightly arched, wide spreading and very slightly 
falcate; dorsal lobe. 1.05 X 0.85 mm., broadly ovate, more or 
less convex, the apex broadly rounded, the base free about half Its 
length, the free portion arching across the stem and usually 
beyond forming a definite auricle at the point of fusion with the 
stem, the line of attachment only slightly curved; ventral lobe 
0.45 X 0.35 mm., quadrate, appressed to the dorsal lobe, the 
apex rounded or obtusely angled, rarely slightly prolonged into 
a blunt tip, the base free one-half to one-third its length, slightly 
auriculate at the point of fusion with the stem, the line of at¬ 
tachment straight, rhizoid-hearing cushion usually present near 
the base: leaves of the branches of the first order essentially 
like those of the stem; the dorsal lobe 0.6 X 0.4 mm. usually 
more erect and not at all falcate: ventral lobe 0.2 X 0.25 mm., 
rhizoids present: cells of the leaf comparatively thin-walled, 
occasionally slightly thickened at the angles; cells of the margin 
22 X 15 4, median cells 20 X 184, and basal cells 22 X 194: 
inflorescence paroicous: female inflorescence terminal on the 
stem or a leading branch, usually innovating at the base, the 
Innovations rarely two, wide spreading and frequently fertile, 
the bracts erect with unequal lobes; dorsal lobe 1.2 X 0.9 mm., 
the apex broadly rounded; ventral lobe 0.75 X 0.4 nun.: male 
inflorescence a series of two to four pairs of bracts, imbricate, 
the keel strongly arched; dorsal lobe 0.9 X 0.75 mm. broadly 
ovate, the base free about half its length, auriculate and arching 
nearly across the stem; ventral lobe 0.55 X 0.45 mm., subquad- 
rate, the apex obtusely angled, the base free one-half its length, 
auriculate: perianth 1.5-2.5 mm. in length, obcpnical, strongly 
flattened above, the mouth truncate, obscurely 2-lipped, the 
lips slightly obscurely repand: vegetative propagation by means 
of discoid gemmae frequent on the dorsal lobes of leaves, male and 
female bracts: outer layer of cells of the capsule wall composed 
of more or less regular rectangular cells with pronounced bands 
of thickening on alternate radial walls, the thickenings heavier 
toward the outer surface and varying considerably in height:, 
cells of. the inner layer Irregular, thin-walled with no visible 
thickenings on the radial wails, reinforced with delicate hori¬ 
zontal bands on the inner tangential walls, usually 5-8 bands in 
each cell 

Type locality ; in Europa ad arborum truncos. 

Habitat and distribution: common on bases of trees and 
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on rocks in somewhat damp and well sheltered places; known 
practically throughout North America, Europe, Northern Asia, 
and Northern Africa. 

Illustrations: Hooker, Brit. Jung. pL Si. 1816; Mac vicar, 
Student’s Handbook of British Hepatics 387. 1912; Mtiller; 

Rabenhorst’s Kryptogamen-Flora 6 2 : /. 138. 1912-16. 

In view of the fact that Radula ccmplanata is so well known, 
it has been considered unnecessary to list definite stations for 
this species. The collection of Radulae in the herbarium of 
Yale University contains 170 specimens of Radula complanala 



Fig. 7. Radula com bl an at a (L.) Dumort. A. Cross-section of the 

capsule wall, X 450. B. Outer layer of the capsule wall, X 450. C.\ inner 

layer of the capsule wall showing transverse striae on the inner tangential 
walls, X 450. 

from Alaska, Canada, Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont* 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, New York, New 
jersey, Pennsylvania, Maryland, Virginia, West Virginia, 
North Carolina, Florida, Louisiana, Michigan, Wisconsin, 
Minnesota, Montana, Colorado, Idaho, Arizona, Washington, 
Oregon, and California. 

Two American forms, R . Hallii Austin and R. Krausei 
Stephani which have been proposed as new, are here included 
in the list of synonyms. R. Hallii , based on material collected 
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by E, Hall in Oregon, was said to differ in the following points: 
the leaf apices more incurved, involucral bracts smaller and 
more equally bilobed, and the perianth larger with several other 
minor differences. However, the type which is in the herbarium 
of the New York Botanical Garden, has been examined and 
reveals none of these differences sufficiently marked to warrant 
the recognition of a new species. On the other hand, the 
Alaskan type of R, Krausei has not been seen, yet material 
collected by Leiberg in Idaho and determined by Stephani as 
R. Krausei exhibits only the slight variations which may well 
come within the limits of variation of the recognized concept of 
this species. This view has also been expressed by M. A. 
Howe. 7 

Radida complanata has the distinction of being the earliest 
recognized member of the genus. In vegetative features it some¬ 
what resembles R. obconica , but tends to be more robust. The ab¬ 
sence of any tendency to shed the dorsal lobe, together with the 
presence of numerous discoid gemmae, at once sets these two 
species apart. In addition to this, the inflorescence of R. com¬ 
planata is almost without exception paroicous, while in R. obconica , 
our only other monoicous species, male and female branches occur 
in addition to the bisexual branches. Since R. complanata usu¬ 
ally fruits, the disposition of the sexual structures is a character 
which in the majority of cases can be conveniently employed. 

The species most closely related to R. complanata is the 
European R, Lindbergiana Gottsche. In fact, these two species 
can be separated only on the nature of the inflorescence, which 
is dioicous in R« Lindbergiana . In this latter species, even when 
not actually in fruit, sterile archegonia may be found at the 
apices of the stems or branches, and the swollen, subinvolucral, 
male bracts, present in the paroicous R. complanata , are entirely 
lacking. Both Schiffner 8 and Jack, 9 who have made critical 
studies of R. complanata in Europe, have described plants in 
which are combined both the paroicous and heteroicous arrange¬ 
ments of the sexual structures. With this condition existing it 
would be impossible to assign with any certainty a single isolated 
female branch of a plant to either R. complanata or R. Lind- 

7 Mem. Torrey Bot. Club 7 : 160. 1899. 

8 Schiffner, V. Lotos 60 ; 72. 1912. 

9 Jack, J. B. Flora 64 : 357. 1881. 
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bergiana . However, up to the present time, no heteroicous 
individuals of R. complanata have been noted in America. In 
fact careful inspection of all the North American material of 
R. complanata , which has been available, has failed to disclose 
any plants in which the inflorescence is other than paroicous. 
Therefore, it may be assumed from the evidence at hand that 
R. Lindbergiana is strictly an Old World species and does not 
occur in this country. 

8. Radula caloosiensis Austin, Bull. Torrey Club 6: 301. 

1879 

Plants yellow green: stems 1-1.5 cm. in length and 0.1 mm. 
in width, somewhat irregularly branched, the branches 1—5 mm. 
in length and 0.06 mm. in width, at first wide spreading and 
forming an angle of 80-90°, later approaching the axis, separated 
by two to four leaves: stem leaves spreading at an angle of 6o°, 
somewhat densely imbricate, the keel slightly arched; dorsal 
lobe 0.95 X 0.7 mm., broadly ovate, the apex broadly rounded, 
the base free one-third to one-half its length, the free portion 
auriculate and arching across and slightly beyond the stem, the 
line of attachment slightly curved; the ventral lobe 0.35 X 0.3 
mm., subquadrate, flat and appressed to the dorsal lobe, the 
terminal portion somewhat prolonged into a more or less acute 
tip, the base free about one-third its length, the free portion 
slightly auriculate and extending a short distance across the 
stem, the line of attachment oblique; rhizoids usually present on 
an inflated cushion near the base of the lobule : leaf cells uni¬ 
formly thin-walled; cells of the leaf margin 15 X 13 pi, cells of 
the median portion 20 X 18 pi, cells of the leaf base 33 X 20 pi; 
leaves of the axis of the first order essentially like those of the 
stem, the keel slightly more arched; the dorsal lobe 0.8 X 0.65 
mm., the ventral lobe 0.3 X 0.3 ram.; leaves of the axis of the 
second order proportionately smaller and less widely spreading: 
dioicous: male inflorescence terminal on a branch, apparently 
not proliferating, consisting of two or three pairs of densely 
imbricated bracts, the individual bracts much inflated at the 
base; the dorsal lobe 0.7 X 0.45 mm., erect, rounded at the 
apex; the ventral lobe 0.5 X 0.25 mm., the apex subacute: 
female inflorescence terminal on the stem or a subfloral inno¬ 
vation; bracts smaller than the leaves; the dorsal lobe 0.7 X 0.55 
mm., erect, broadly rounded at the tip; the ventral lobe 04 X 
0.25 mm., erect, rounded at the apex: perianths not seen: discoid 
gemmae abundant on the dorsal lobes of the stem and branch 
leaves, as well as on the male and female bracts. 

Type locality: Caloosa, Florida, March, 1878. 
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Habitat and distribution: growing closely appressed to the 
bark of trees: known at present from three stations in Florida, 
two in Alabama and one in Louisiana. 



Fig. 8. Radula caloosiensis Austin. A. Terminal portion of a 
sterile plant showing discoid gemmae on the margins of the dorsal lobes, 
ventral view, X 18. B. Portion of the same, dorsal view, X 18. C. Por¬ 
tion of a female plant showing the terminal flower with two sub-floral inno¬ 
vations, ventral view, X 18. D. Portion of a male plant showing the terminal 
male inflorescence, ventral view, X 18. E. Leaf cells, X 450. 
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Florida: Caloosa, 1878, Austin , type; Bland ton, Underwood 
223; Sanford, Rapp 72 (H.), 86 *— Alabama: near Fort Payne, 
1905, Harper (N. Y.); Fairhope, Evans. — Louisiana: Bois 
Lobbe, 1890, Langlois (H.). 

R. caloosiensis was considered a distinct species until 1910 
when Stephani, in his synopsis of the genus, 10 reduced it to 
synonymy with R . australis. Although R. caloosiensis has 
without doubt, some characters in common with R. australis y 
there are several points of distinct difference which form suf¬ 
ficient basis for re-establishing the species. R. caloosiensis 
usually bears abundant discoid gemmae, its leaves are not at all 
falcate, and the lobe is considerably larger in relation to the 
lobule, narrower and more tapering, and with no tendency to 
break apart. 

When only vegetative features are considered there is very 
close agreement between R. caloosiensis and the monoicous 
R. complanata. In fact, there are really no well-defined char¬ 
acters, aside from those relating to the inflorescence, which 
can be employed to separate these two species when sterile. 
There is, however, one difference in habit that often can be 
utilized: R. complanata invariably bears flowers even when 
gemmae are present in abundance; R. caloosiensis , on the 
other hand, rarely fruits, and usually when sterile bears numerous 
gemmae. 

9. Radula Langloisii sp. nov. 

Plants dull green and slightly tinged with yellow: stems i~2 
cm. in length and 0.1 mm. in width, irregularly pinnately and bi- 
pinnately branched, the branches wide spreading at first and 
later converging toward the main axis or bending backward, 
the growth of the plant frequently continued by a leading 
branch: stem leaves decidedly imbricate toward the growing tip, 
less so on older portions of the stem, wide spreading, the keel 
straight or more rarely only slightly arched; the dorsal lobe 
0.75 X0.6 mm., broadly ovate, the apex rounded, the base free 
about one-half its length, the free portion auriculate and on 
younger portions of the plant arching across and some distance 
beyond the stem, the line of attachment curved; ventral lobe 
0.25 X 0.25 mm., subquadrate, appressed to the lobe, the outer 
free margin and the anterior free margin slightly incurved, the 
apex slightly prolonged into a blunt tip, the base free about one- 


10 Stephani, F., Sp. Hep. 4 : 216. 1910. 
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fourth its length, the free portion arching a little over the stem, 
auriculate, the line of attachment nearly straight; rhizoids 
usually present on the lower portion of the lobule; leaves of the 
more vigorous branches of the first order' essentially like those 
of the stem, those of the less vigorous brandies of the first order 
and those of the branches of the second order more erect, the 
lobule larger in proportion to the lobe, more inflated at the base 
and the keel slightly more arched: cells of the leaf uniformly 
thin-walled; cells of the leaf margin 18 X 18 [x, cells of the 
median portion of the leaf 20 X 18 p, cells of the basal portion 
23 X 18 pi: dioicous: male inflorescence intercalary on the stem 
or a branch, consisting of one to four pairs of subequally bilobed 
bracts, the bracts decidedly imbricate, much inflated at the base, 
and the keel strongly arched; dorsal lobe 0.55 X 0.25 mm., 
erect, broadly rounded at the tip, somewhat constricted above the 
keel, the base free one-half its length, the free portion extending 
somewhat across the stem and beyond; the ventral lobe 0.45 X 
0.2 mm., erect, rounded at the tip, the base free two-thirds its 
length, the free portion arching slightly over the stem: female 
inflorescence terminal on the stem and branches of the first and 
second orders, with usually a single innovation, the innovation, 
frequently fertile; bracts erect, usually somewhat unequal in 
size, the lower slightly larger, the keel incurved; the dorsal lobe 
0.85 X 0.6 mm., broadly and regularly ovate, the apex broadly 
rounded; ventral lobe 0.55 X 0.45 mm., somewhat irregular in 
outline, rounding out abruptly above the keel, the apex blunt: 
immature perianth 0.5-0.8 mm. in length and 0.8 mm. in width, 
strongly flattened, very definitely two-lipped, the cleft shallow on 
one side and extending usually one-third to one-half the length 
of the perianth on the other side, the lips very coarsely undulate; 
the mature perianth about 1.5 mm. in length and 0.75 mm. in 
width, somewhat contracted at the mouth, deeply cleft on one 
side: mature capsules not seen: vegetative propagation by means 
of occasional discoid gemmae borne on the lobes of the leaves 
and on the lips of the perianth. 

Type collected at Keystone, Louisiana, 1891, Langlois 
(herbarium of C. C. Haynes). 

Habitat and distribution: growing closely appressed to the 
bark of trees or mixed with mosses; known only from North 
Carolina, South Carolina and Louisiana. 

North Carolina: Jackson Springs, Moore Co., 1905, C. C, 
Haynes (H.).— South Carolina: Summerville, 1889, C. DuBois 
(H.).— Louisiana: Coteau, 1890, Langlois (H.); Keystone, 
Langlois (H.)> type; Bois Lobb6, Langlois (H.). 

This species somewhat closely resembles Radula complanalo 
so far as vegetative features are concerned. In fact, it is difficult 
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to distinguish between sterile plants of the two species. There 
are, however, slight differences of a vegetative kind. The 
leaves of R. complanata are always more decidedly imbricate 
and the lobe does not extend across the stem as far as it does in 
the other. In fertile material a distinction is a simple matter as 
R . Langkisii is clioicous while R . complanata is monoicous. 
This disposition of sexual organs is a feature that usually can 



Fig. 9. Radula Langloisii Castle. A. Portion of a sterile plant, 
dorsal view, X 18. B. Portion of a female plant showing the female in¬ 
florescence with a single sub-floral innovation, ventral view, X 18. C. Por¬ 
tion of a male plant showing the intercalary male inflorescence, ventral view, 
X 18. E. Leaf cells, X 450. 

be employed in separating the two, as R. complanata almost 
always fruits. Moreover, when sterile portions are involved, 
the abundance of discoid gemmae in R. complanata will usually 
set it apart from the other, in which gemmae are only rarely 
produced. The female inflorescence suggests that of R. australis 
but differs in that the lobe of the female bract is more broadly 
ovate and the lobule is larger in proportion to the lobe. The 
male inflorescence, which is always intercalary on the stem or a 
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branch, is quite distinct from that of any of our other species. 
The bracts are few in number, very decidedly imbricate, and 
become successively smaller from the base of the inflorescence 
upward. The ventral lobe approaches the dorsal lobe in size. 
The latter is erect and projects very little to the side. Moreover, 
there is a pronounced constriction in each bract just above the 
inflated basal portion. The most striking character possessed 
by this species is found in connection with the perianth. In all 
the North American forms this structure is shallowly two- 
lipped. Ini?. Langloisii , however, the perianth is always deeply 
cleft on one side. 

10. Radula andicola Stephani, Hedwigia 23:114. 1884 

Radula viridi-aurea Spruce, Hep. Amaz. et And. 324. 1885. 

Radula xalapensis Aust. Hep. Bor.-Am. 88 b . 1874. Not Nees 

& Mont. 

Radula Lescurii Aust.; Stephani, Sp. Hep. 4 : 191. 1910. 

Plants usually pale, occasionally dark green in color: stems 
1-2.5 cm. in length and 0.15 mm. in width, plnnately but never 
bipinnately branched, the branches spreading obliquely at an 
angle of 70-80° and separated by two to four leaves of the stem: 
stem leaves wide spreading and forming an angle of 80-90° with 
the stem, usually densely imbricate; the keel slightly incurved 
and occasionally a little arched in the center; dorsal lobe 1.5 X 
1 mm., ovate, arching usually to some extent across and beyond 
the stem, its base free about one-third the distance, the free 
portion forming a pronounced auricle, the line of attachment 
slightly oblique or curved; ventral lobe 0.85-0.7 mm., quadrate, 
its outer margin parallel to the axis, apex subacute, anterior 
margin nearly horizontal and usually with a fold, the base free 
one-half its length, the free portion auriculate and arching nearly 
across the stem, the line of attachment straight, usually with a 
small, somewhat pointed swelling bearing rhizoids: leaf cells 
thin-walled throughout; cells of the leaf margin 18 X 15 (i, 
median cells 18 X 15 basal cells 25 X 20 \x: male and female 
inflorescences not known: vegetative propagation by means of 
discoid gemmae abundant on the margins of the dorsal lobe. 

Type locality: America tropica, Ecuador, leg. Krause 
(Herb. Jack); Silla de Caracas, leg. Birschail (Herb. Kew); 
Rio Janeiro, leg. Jan Deventer (Herb. Sande-Lacoste). 

Habitat and distribuiion: in depressed, dense mats on 
moist rocks; throughout tropical America, north to District of 
Columbia and south to Rio de Janeiro. 
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District of Columbia: Rock Creek Park, 1890, Waite II44 
(H.). This specimen is not typical since the majority of the 
lobules extend only part way across the stem. An occasional 
lobule, however, approaches the characteiistic form.— West 
Virginia: Beaver Spring, 1892, Millspaugh 1551; Huntington, 



Fig, 10. Radula andicola Steph, A. Terminal portion of a sterile 
plant, ventral view, X 18. B. Dorsal view of the same, X 18. C. Leaf 
cells, X 450. 


Plymale 2Q. Both these specimens, like the preceding, possess 
lobules which in the majority of cases are not typical. Many, 
however, are sufficiently characteristic to justify including the 
forms under this species.— North Carolina: Woodfin Falls, 
near Balsam, 1919, Andrews 278 (Bryologist 24 : 53. 1921); 

Moore Spring, Hoke Co., SchalUrt 42 (H.) — Georgia: Tallulah 
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Falls, 1874, Austin, Hep. Bor.-Am. 88b (distributed as R. 
xalapensis Mont.); Grand Chasm and Glen Ella Spring, vicinity 
of Tallulah Falls, Seymour; Toccoa Falls, Underwood Cook y 
Hep. Arner. 104 (distributed as R. xalapensis Mont.).— Cuba: 
Monte Verde, Wright .— Peru: San Miguel, 19x1, Foote 44 
(Evans, A. W. Trans. Conn. Acad. 18 : 313. 19x4). 

The sterile but gemmiparous specimens from Tallulah Falls 
have been the source of much confusion. Those collected by 
Sullivant and Lesquereux were referred by Austin to R. xalapensis 
apparently on the basis of the description by Gottsche in his 
Mexikanske Levermosser. When these specimens were studied 
by Lindberg he was unable to find any distinction between them 
and the rare R. voluta Taylor of the British Isles. 11 He, therefore, 
included the latter species under R. xalapensis as a synonym 
and cited also Lindig’s material from Colombia, which Gottsche 
had already referred to R. xalapensis , 12 Many years later 
Stephani took up for the specimens distributed by Austin the 
name R. Lescurii Austin, giving as the place of publication the 
sixth volume of the Bulletin of the Torrey Botanical Club. No 
such name appears in this volume so that the species was really 
a manuscript species of Austin which was first published by 
Stephani. He had previously referred to R. Lescurii 18 without 
describing it, but at that time regarded it as a synonym of R . 
mollis Lindenberg & Gottsche. 

Meanwhile, Stephani had described under the name R. an- 
dicola a series of specimens without sexual organs from tropical 
America. According to the description these are apparently 
identical with the Tallulah Falls specimens, although Stephani 
made no mention of the characteristic gemmae which are usually 
so abundantly present. The following year Spruce published his 
R . viridi-anrea based on material from the mountains of Ecuador. 
This also was described from sterile specimens and again no 
mention was made of gemmae. In his Species Hepaticarum 
Stephani included R. viridi-aurea as a synonym of R. Lescurii 
and extended the range of this species to Bolivia on the south 
and Costa Rica on the north. In citing material from Peru, 


11 Acta Soc. Sci. Fenn. SO; 401. 1875. 

12 Ann. Sci. Nat. Bot. V. 1: 143. 1864. 

- 13 Hedwigia 23 ; 157. 1884. 
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Evans noted for the first time discoid gemmae in this species and 
compared them with those of R. complanata. u 

Unfortunately it has been impossible to obtain for examina¬ 
tion the type specimens of R . andicola and R» viridi-aurea . 
However, in view of the wide range which Stephani assigns to 
this species and the close agreement between the Peruvian 
specimens and those from Tallulah Falls it seems justifiable to 
include R. Lescurii among the synonyms of R. andicola . 

R. andicola , although distinct as a species, stands in close re¬ 
lationship to several other species such as R. volnta and R. mollis * 
When compared with R. voluta the two are found to differ widely 
in respect to the lobule, which extends to a much greater distance 
across and beyond the stem in R. voluta . The keel in R. andicola , 
moreover, is almost invariably slightly incurved while in R. voluta 
it is often straight or slightly arched.. R. andicola , furthermore, 
usually bears abundantly discoid gemmae, while in R. voluta , 
gemmae are but rarely present. 

Stephani, in his original synopsis of the genus, 15 suggests 
that R. mollis Lindenberg & Gottsche and R. Lescurii Austin are 
synonyms. Again comparison of the two reveals marked dif¬ 
ferences. The lobules of R. mollis are still larger and extend even 
farther across the stem, the free basal portion is usually angular 
rather than broadly rounded, the leaves are more densely im¬ 
bricate and gemmae are few in number. 

Without doubt R. andicola, R . voluta and R. mollis are mem¬ 
bers of a group of more or less closely related species. A fourth 
member of this group is R. ramulina Taylor. Here also the most 
striking difference exists in relation to the lobule which extends 
to a greater distance across and beyond the stem. Moreover, 
this species is huge when compared to R. andicola and up to the 
present time is not known to produce gemmae. 

11. Radula flaccida Lindenberg & Gottsche; G. L. N. 

Syn. Hep. 726. 1847 

Radula epiphylla Mitt.; Stephani, Hedwlgia 23 : 113. 1884. 

Stephanina flaccida O. Kuntze, Rev. Gen. PL 839. 1891. 

Plants dull green: stems 0.5-1.5 cm. in length and 0.06 mm. 
in width, rather indefinitely pinnately and rarely bipinnately 

14 Trans. Connecticut Acad. Arts & Sci. 18 : 313. 1914. 

15 Hedwlgia 23 : 157. 1884, 
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branched, the branches 2-5 mm. in length and 0.05 mm. in 
width, spreading from the stem at an angle of 50-60° and sepa¬ 
rated by two to five leaves: stem leaves subimbricate, spreading 
at an angle of 60-70°, usually only slightly falcate, the keel 
straight or slightly arched; dorsal lobe 0.9 X 0.7 mm., ovate or 
somewhat obovate, flat, the apex broadly rounded, the base free 
about one-third its length, the free portion auriculate and arching 
entirely across the stem but seldom beyond, the line of attach¬ 
ment straight; ventral lobe 0.3 X 0.2 mm., the apex extended 
into a long, blunt-tipped, frequently curved apex, the base fused 
to the stem almost its entire length, the line of attachment 
straight, rhizoids numerous on a pronounced mammilliform 
swelling: leaves of the axis of the first order essentially like those 
of the stem; dorsal lobe 0.6 X 0.5 mm.; ventral lobe 0.13 X 
0.16 mm., with rhizoids: leaf cells comparatively thin-walled 
and without trigones; marginal cells 16 X 12 g, median cells 
23 X 15 (U and basal cells 23 X 15 pa dioicous: male inflorescence 
a long, slender, ament, slightly tapering toward the apex, ter¬ 
minal on the stem or branch of the first order; the bracts in three 
to fifteen pairs, imbricate, much inflated toward the base, the 
lobes subequal, the keel strongly arched; dorsal lobe 04 X 0.15 
mm., erect, rounded at the tip; ventral lobe 0.3 X 0.15 mm., 
obtusely angled at the tip, without rhizoids: female inflorescence 
terminal on the stem, innovating on both sides, the innovations 
wide spreading, short and sterile or frequently more elongate 
and fertile; bracts smaller than the leaves; the keel somewhat 
inwardly curved; dorsal lobe 0.55 X 0.35 mm., rounded at the 
apex; ventral lobe 0.35 X 0.15 mm., without an elongate tip, 
rhizoids absent: perianth 1-1.5 mm. in length, in outline trum¬ 
pet-shaped with a slightly flaring mouth, terete at the base and 
strongly flattened above, the mouth shallowly two-lipped, the 
lips coarsely and irregularly but faintly crenate; the outer layer 
of the capsule composed of regular more or less isodiametric 
cells as in R , complanata , the vertical radial walls and frequently 
the horizontal walls strengthened by continuous, more or less 
regular additional layers of wall material, the tangential walls 
without thickenings; the inner layer composed of large, thin- 
walled cells, with the radial walls frequently thickened by uni¬ 
form thin layers, no thickenings visible on the tangential walls: 
vegetative reproduction by means of circular, discoid gemmae, 
borne dorsally in small numbers on the upper margins of the 
dorsal lobes, one cell in thickness, at maturity 0.5-0.8 mm. in 
diameter, with several, three to eight, usually five, large cells 
on the margin representing initial cells, constricted below into a 
funnel-like structure at the base of which six to eight elongate 
cells remain attached. 

Type locality: in terris Mexicanis prope Hacienda de Fovo 
foliis Psychoiriae cuiusdam arctissime irrepens (Liebman). 
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Fig. 11. Radula flaccida Lindenb, & Gottsche. A. Portion of a 
female plant showing the terminal inflorescence with mature perianth and 
two sub-floral innovations, ventral view, X 18. B. Portion of a sterile plant 
showing the large, discoid gemmae on the margins of the dorsal lobes, dorsal 
view, X 18. C. Portion of a male plant showing the terminal, amentiform, 
male inflorescence, ventral view, X 18. D. Leaf cells, X 450, E. Outer 
layer of the capsule wall, X 450. F. Inner layer of the capsule wall, X 450. 
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Habitat and distribution: scattered or in depressed mats, 
close!}/ appressed to the upper surface of living leaves of trees, 
shrubs and herbs; throughout the lowlands of tropical America 
extending as far north as Dade County, Florida; also in tropical 
West Africa. 

Florida: Hattie Bauer Hammock, Dade County, 1915, 
Small & Hosier (Evans, Bryologist 20: 24. 1917).— Guate¬ 

mala: vicinity of Secanquim, Alta Verapaz, 1905, Maxon & 
Hay 3211» — Cuba: Monte Toro, Wright (distributed in Hep. 
Cubenses).— Jamaica: Bath, 1903, Evans 332; Green River 
Valley, Evans 212 .— Porto Rico: vicinity of Cayey, 1900, 
Evans; vicinity of Utuado, Wheeler 992; Mayaquez, Heller; 
Jagua, Whetzel .— Trinidad: Maraval Valley, Port of Spain, 
1913, Thaxter; vicinity of Arima, 1920, E. G. Britton et al, 641.— 
Brazil: Rio Negro, Spruce (distributed in Hepaticae Spruce- 
anae).— Africa: Niger River, Nigeria, Barter (type of R. 
epiphylla from the Mitten herbarium); Cameroons, Dusen 427 
(distributed as R. epiphylla in Hepaticae Africanae). 

After a careful comparison of the type specimen of R. epi¬ 
phylla Mitten with a number of specimens of R.flaccida Linden- 
berg & Gottsche, there is little doubt that.they are one and the 
same. Stephani (loc. cit .) gives a brief description of R. epi¬ 
phylla and, at the same time, admits that this species stands very 
close to R. flaccida , the only difference being that the lobules of 
the former lack the elongate, blunt tip which is so characteristic 
of R. flaccida . As a matter of fact the lobules of the type 
material from the herbarium of Mitten agree exactly with those 
of R.flaccida collected in tropical America and any'slight vari¬ 
ation that does exist is no greater than can be found in a single 
plant of R . flaccida. Accordingly, since this species was first 
described in 1847 under the name R. flaccida , it becomes neces¬ 
sary to reduce the later proposed R. epiphylla of Mitten to 
synonymy. 

Aside from the extraordinary and almost constant epiphyl- 
lous habit of R.flaccida , this species is characterized by the pro¬ 
duction of remarkable bodies for vegetative reproduction. These 
structures are large discoid gemmae, which arise from the 
margins of the lobes on the dorsal side of the plant. Miss Ruth 
Williston has very ably described these gemmae and their de¬ 
velopment in a paper entitled "Discoid gemmae in Radula.” 1 ® 

16 Bull. Torrey Club 39 : 329-339, /. 1-37. 1912. 
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Almost coincident with this account appeared a similar de¬ 
scription by Goebel 17 based on African material bearing* the name 
R. epiphylla Mitten. 

The epiphyllous habit Is, apparently, not common among* the 
species of Radula. R. flaccida is the only one of the species of 
this genus found within the United States which grows uniformly 
upon living leaves. There are, however, several other epi¬ 
phyllous Radulae outside the range of this work: R. Gremlhana 
Taylor and R. sienocalyx Mont, throughout tropical America and 
R. mammosa Spruce reported only from Bolivia. It is quite 
possible that one or more of these may extend to tropical Florida 
as in the case of R. flaccida . 

Yale University 


17 Flora 104 : 156. 1912. 




Studies on the flora of northern South America—-VIII* 

H. A. Gleason 

ADDITIONAL NEW SPECIES OF MELASTOMATACEAE 

Miconia subalpina n. sp. Arborescent; stems above obtusely 

4- angled, prominently 4-suicate, densely villous or subtomentose 
with spreading or somewhat reflexed simple hairs about I mm. 
long; petioles slender, 3.5-6 cm. long, pubescent like the stem, 
the hairs frequently stout and flattened; leaf-blades membranous, 
ovate, 12 cm. long, 8-9 cm. wide, acute, irregularly serrulate, 
ciliate, broadly rounded at base, upper surface plane, dark green, 
sparsely pilose in the vein-areas with slender yellowish hairs 
0.5-1 mm. long, lower surface pale green, minutely punctulate, 
pilose along the veins and veinlets with slender, somewhat 
crooked, whitish hairs mostly 0.5-0.7 mm. long, 7-pli-nerved, 
the veins and veinlets obscure above, prominulous beneath; 
panicles small, few-flowered, 10 cm. long, including the peduncle, 
densely pubescent like the stem; pedicels 3-5 mm. long; flowers 

5- merous; hypanthium broadly campanulate, 6 mm. in length 
and diameter, densely hirsute with spreading or somewhat 
reflexed hairs about 1.2 mm. long; calyx-tube prolonged 1 mm. 
beyond the staminal torus, hirsute like the hypanthium; sepals 
broadly triangular, 4.5 mm. wide, 1.8 mm. long, subacute, the 
free margin scarious, glabrous, and densely ciliate with stout 
hairs 0.5-0.7 mm. long, exterior teeth stout, appressed, about 
equaling the sepals, 1.5 mm. long, 0.5 mm. thick, hirsute like 
the hypanthium; petals white, recurved, broadly obovate, 8 mm. 
wide, 6.5 mm. long, from a truncate base 2 mm. wide, broad¬ 
ly rounded and somewhat retu.se at the apex, many-nerved; 
anthers stout and thick, 3 mm. long, 1.7 mm. thick (radially), 
1.2 mm. wide (tangentially), blunt, opening by a single terminal 
pore 0.4 mm. wide, the connective much thickened below and 
minutely saccate at base; filaments flat, 3.7 mm. long, 1.7 mm. 
wide at base, tapering gradually to 0.8 mm. wide at the summit, 
glabrous; ovary concave at the summit, glabrous; style straight, 
9 mm. long, 0.7 mm. in diameter, glabrous; stigma broadly 
capitate or subpeltate, 0.7 mm. long, 1.7 mm. in diameter. 

. Type, Pennell 10,504, collected in mossy forest, Cerro Tatama, 
Dept. Caldas, Colombia, alt. 3200-3400 in., 8-10 Sept. 1922, 
and deposited in the herbarium of the New York Botanical 
Garden. But few species of the section Amblyarrhena have 
such large flowers, and they mostly have glandular styles and 

* Contributions from the New York Botanical Garden, no. 277. 
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filaments. In some superficial characters of foliage it resembles 
M. psychrophikij but I know of no species to which it appears 
definitely related. Under the arrangement of species in Cognl- 
aiuds monograph, it falls in the group 362 to 381. 

Mieonia aggregata n. sp. Arborescent; stems obscurely 4- 
angled, densely pilose or subtomentose with brown, spreading 
or somewhat reflexed hairs 1.5 mm. long; petioles stout, 25-35 
min. long, pilose like the stem; leaf-blades firm, ovate, 15-20 
cm. long, 8-10.5 cm. wide, obliquely long-acuminate, finely 
serrulate, broadly rounded at base, upper surface dull green, 
densely strigose with brown, curved-ascending hairs 1 mm. 
long, lower surface cinereous, softly subtomentose with spreading, 
somewhat crooked hairs 1-1.5 mm. long, 5-pli-nerved, the vein- 
lets 3-5 mm. apart; panicles pyramidal, 9 cm. long, the rhachis 
and branches pubescent like the stem; bracts subulate, 2 mm. 
long; flowers 5-merous, sessile, in dense, globose, terminal glom- 
erules; hypanthium cylindric, 3.7 mm. long, densely pilose with 
spreading hairs 1 mm. long; sepals membranous, broadly 
triangular, 04-0.5 mm. long, the free portion glabrous, exterior 
teeth broadly conic, 0.2 mm. long; petals depressed-ovate, 1.2 
mm. long, 1.7 mm. wide; filaments stout, flat, 2.2 mm. long; 
anthers oblong-elliptic, 1.5 mm. long, obtuse, thicker than wide, 
unappendaged, opening by a minute terminal pore; ovary 
glabrous at the summit; style straight, terete, 3.3 mm. long, 
hirtellous; stigma peltate, I mm. in diameter. 

Type, Rusby & Pennell 8ij t collected in the forest at u Baril¬ 
las/’ on Rio Balsillas, Dept. Huila, Colombia, alt. 2100-2200 
m., 3-5 Aug. 1917, and deposited in the herbarium of the New 
York Botanical Garden. The species is closely related to IT 
capitettaia Cogn., in which the leaves are merely obtuse at base, 
the pubescence throughout much shorter, the hypanthium 
smaller, the ovary setulose at the apex, and the style glanclular- 
hirtellous. 

Mieonia Pennellii n. sp. Fruticose or arborescent; stems 
somewhat flattened or obscurely 4-angled, roughly strigose with 
short brown hairs; petioles stout, strigose like the stem, 3-4 
cm. long; leaf-blades membranous, narrowly ovate to ovate- 
oblong, 13-18 cm. long, 7-9 cm. wide, acuminate, conspicuously 
serrulate, rounded at base, upper surface dull green, scabrously 
strigose with short hairs from a conic base, lower surface fer¬ 
ruginous, foveolate, roughly pubescent with short, crisped or 
crooked hairs, particularly on the veins, 7-nerved, the outer pair 
obscure, veinlets 4-5 mm. apart, the tertiary veinlets prominulous 
beneath; panicles small, congested, 10-15 cm. long, the rhachis 
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and branches densely strigose-hispid; bractlets minute, oblong, 
acuminate, cilia te; flowers sessile, 5-merous; hypanthium 
campanulate-cylindric, 4 mm. long, densely strigose with stout, 
ascending hairs about 0.5 mm. long; sepals membranous, 
broadly triangular-ovate, 1.5 mm. long, rounded at the apex, 
the exterior teeth stout, conic, 1 121m. long, spreading or some¬ 
what recurved, strigose like the hypanthium; petals broadly 
obovate, 2.7 mm. long, glabrous; filaments stout, flat, 2.5 mm. 
long, 0.8 mm. wide, minutely and sparsely hirtellous; anthers 
stout, oblong, 1.6 mm. long, opening* by a small terminal pore, 
unappendaged; ovary setulose at the tip; style stout, 3.3 mm. 
long, 0.8 mm. in diameter, tapering slightly upward, hirtellous, 
not glandular; stigma peltate, 1 mm. in diameter. 

Type, Killip 7951, collected in the forest at “La Gallera,” 
Micay Valley, Dept. El Cauca, Colombia, alt. 2000-2200 m., 
I July 1922, and deposited in the herbarium of the New York 
Botanical Garden. The type is in flower; the fruiting* condition 
is represented by Pennell 7577, from “San Jose,” San Antonio, 
Dept. El Cauca, 2400-2700 m., 1 July 1922. Of the section 
Amblyarrhena , it resembles M. capitellata in habit, but in that 
species the leaves are 7-pli-nerved and the pubescence of the 
stem is spreading. Lehmann 5921 and 8519 are cospecific. 

Miconia penicillata n. sp. Shrubby, 5 dm. tall; stems nearly 
terete, persistently and densely stellate-tomentose and sparsely 
pilose with spreading hairs 1.5 mm. long, bearing a tuft of slender 
apical branches; petioles slender, 2-3 cm. long, pubescent like 
the stem; leaf-blades firm, ovate-oblong, 8-10 cm. long, 4-5 
cm. wide, sharply and abruptly acuminate, finely serrulate, 
broadly acute at base, upper surface dark green, buliate-strigose 
with short stiff hairs, lower surface ferruginous, foveolate, 
thinly but closely stellate-tomentose and sparsely pilose on the 
principal veins, 7-pli-nerved, the veinlets prominently elevated 
beneath; panicle widely spreading, freely branched, on a long 
peduncle, the rhachis and branches pubescent like the stem; 
bracts obovate, 2-3 nun. long, stellate-tomentose; flowers 5- 
merous, sessile, crowded in dense terminal and subterminal 
glomerules; hypanthium obconic, 3 mm, long, densely brown 
stellate-tomentose; sepals broadly ovate, 0.6 mm. long, 1.1 122m. 
wide, the ^margin scarious, the exterior teeth minute, conic; 
petals white, elliptic-obovate, 2.3 mm. long, 1.6 mm. wide, 
glabrous, entire; filaments 2.6 mm. long, glabrous, the lower 
three-fourths flat, 0,4 mm. wide, the upper one-fourth slender; 
anthers oblong, blunt, thick, 1.4 mm. long, broadest (0.6 mm.) 
near the apex, opening by a small terminal pore, the connective 
thick, not prolonged or appendaged; ovary glabrous at the 
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summit; style straight, terete, 3.3 mm. long, gradually thickened 
upward, glabrous; stigma capitate, 0.8 mm. in diameter. 

Type, Pennell & Killip 5808, collected in forest, on a peak 
southeast of La Cumbre, Dept. El Valle, Colombia, alt. 2150- 
2400 m., 14-19 May 1922, and deposited in the herbarium of 
the New York Botanical Garden. The species is a member of 
the section Amblyarrhena and related to M. capUellata Cogn. 
It differs from that and allied species in the conspicuous stellate 
tomentum on the stem, lower leaf-surface, inflorescence, and 
hypanthium, coupled with the prominent, long, penicillate 
hairs on the stem and panicle. 

Miconia minuta n. sp. Fruticose; stems obscurely 4-angled 
and lightly 4-sulcate, sparsely stellate-furfuraceous, glabrescent 
with age; petioles slender, 2 cm. long, channeled above, minutely 
furfuraceous; leaf-blades membranous, oblong-elliptic, 18 cm, 
long, 7-8 cm, wide, sharply acuminate, entire, conspicuously 
but finely ciliate (about 16 cilia per cm. of margin, 0.5 mm. long), 
cuneate at base, dark green and glabrous above, or sparsely 
furfuraceous along the midvein, pale green, glabrous on the 
surface, and minutely and sparsely furfuraceous on the veins 
beneath, 7-nerved, the outer pair of veins 0.5 mm. from the 
margin, the next pair 2 mm. from the margin, veinlets strongly 
ascending, 3-4 mm. apart; panicle freely branched, 11 cm. long, 
the rhachis and branches conspicuously stellate-furfuraceous 
and also pilose with spreading hairs 0.7 mm. long; pedicels 
glabrous, 0.5 mm. long; flowers 5-merous; hypanthium broadly 
campanulate, 1.2 mm. long by 1.3 mm. wide, glabrous; sepals 
depressed-triangular, 0.2 mm. long, 0.5 mm. wide, subacute, 
glabrous, the exterior teeth triangular, acute, less than 0.1 
mm. long; petals oblong-obovate, white, 0.8 mm. long, 0.5 mni. 
wide, rounded at the apex; filaments 1 mm. long, glabrous, the 
lower three-fifths stout, the upper two-fifths slender; anthers 
oblong, 0.6 mm. long, broadest near the summit, 0.2 mm. wide, 
somewhat attenuate at base, the anther-sacs minutely gibbous 
at the base anteriorly, opening by two wide terminal pores; 
ovary rounded at the summit, glabrous, radially ribbed; style 
straight, stout, terete, 0.7 mm. long, 0.2 mm. in diameter; 
stigma capitate, 0.3 mm. in diameter. 

Type, Rushy £f Pennell 7qi, collected in forest at “ Ralsillas, ” 
on the Rio Balsillas, Dept. Huila, Colombia, alt. 2100-2200 m., 
3-5 Aug. 1917, and deposited in the herbarium of the New 
York Botanical Garden. It finds its nearest relative apparently 
in M. Lehmannii Cogn., from which it differs in its ciliate leaves, 
its pilose inflorescence, and its short style. Its flowers are smaller 
than those of any other species of Miconia known to me. 
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Miconia xnimica n. sp. Arborescent; stems prominently 4- 
sulcate with rounded ribs, glabrous, or furfuraceous-annulate 
at the nodes above; petioles stout, 25-40 mm. long, glabrous 
below, conspicuously furfuraceous on the upper side at the sum¬ 
mit; leaf-blades thin and membranous, elliptic-obovate, the 
members of each pair somewhat unequal, 12-17 cm. long, 6-8.5 
cm. wide, abruptly and sharply acuminate, minutely denticulate 
with ascending or appressed teeth (about 8 teeth per cm. of 
margin, 0.3 mm. long), obtuse to subrotund at base, dark green 
and glabrous above, pale green and glabrous beneath, 5-nerved, 
the outer pair obscure and submarginal, the middle three lightly 
impressed above, prominent beneath, veinlets conspicuous, 
especially beneath, tertiary veinlets conspicuously reticulate; 
panicle freely branched, spreading, 12 cm. long, glabrous or 
sparsely furfuraceous at the nodes; bractlets none or caducous; 
pedicels 0.3-0.8 mm. long; flowers 5-merous; hypanthium sub- 
urceolate, 1.4 mm. long, 1.3 mm. in diameter, brown, glabrous; 
sepals broadly rounded, 0.7 mm. wide, 0.2 mm. long, glabrous, 
the free margin scarious, exterior teeth broadly triangular, 
appressed, obtuse, less than 0.1 mm. long; petals broadly obovate, 
pale yellow, 0.8 mm. long, 0.7 mm. wide, glabrous; filaments 
glabrous, 1 mm. long, the lower three-fifths stout, the upper 
two-fifths slender; anthers oblong-obovate, 0.8 mm. long, the 
anther-sacs 0.5 mm. long, 0.3 mm. wide, opening by a double 
terminal pore of the same width, connective thickened on the 
back and prolonged 0.3 mm. below the anther-sacs, minutely 
bigibbous anteriorly; ovary rounded at the summit, glabrous, 
strongly radially ribbed; style straight, terete, glabrous, 2 mm. 
long, 0.3 mm. in diameter; stigma peltate, 0.6 mm. in diameter. 

Type, Killip 7936, collected in forest at “La Gallera,” 
Micay Valley, Dept. El Cauca, Colombia, alt. 1900-2000 m., 
1 July 1922, and deposited in the herbarium of the New York 
Botanical Garden. It is a member of the section Cremanium, 
and bears a strong resemblance to M. minuta Gleason in its 
general appearance and small flowers. It differs in its non- 
ciliate leaves, its nearly glabrous inflorescence, its broader ex¬ 
terior calyx-teeth, its longer style and the conspicuously pro¬ 
longed connective. It also closely resembles M. coelestis (Pav.) 
Naud., a plant of Peru and Bolivia with sessile flowers. 

Miconia cuneifolia n. sp. Low tree; stems obtusely 4- 
angled and densely and closely ferruginous-tomentulose when 
young, becoming terete and glabrous with age; petioles slender, 
12-15 long, nearly terete, thinly tomentulose; leaf-blades 
firm, oblong-obovate, 7-10 cm. long, 22-35 wide, sharply 
acuminate, entire, slightly revolute, cuneate from above the 
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middle to the base, upper surface dark green, slightly rugose, 
glabrous, lower surface closely ferruginous-tomentose with 
stellate hairs, 5-nerved, the veinlets 1.5-2 mm. apart; panicles 
8 cm. long, the rhachis and branches densely ferruginous- 
tomentose; flowers 6-merous, sessile, closely crowded in terminal 
and subterminal glomerules; hypanthium campanulate, 2.3 
mm. long, densely but closely stellate-tomentulose; sepals 
broadly triangular, 0.4 mm. long, subacute, pubescent like the 
hypanthium, the exterior teeth apparently none; petals rotund- 
spatulate, 1.5 mm. long, 1.1 mm. wide, glabrous; anthers obovate- 
oblong, 1.7 mm. long, 0.7 mm. wide, opening by two broad 
terminal pores, somewhat* attenuate to the base and minutely 
2-gibbous, connective thickened below and minutely saccate 
at the base posteriorly; filaments 3-4 mm. long, glabrous, bent 
at three-fourths of their length, the basal portion stout, some¬ 
what flattened, 0.3 mm. wide, the distal portion slender; ovary 
broadly ovoid-conic at the summit, glabrous, radially ribbed; 
style straight, 3.3-4 mm. long, terete, glabrous; stigma capitate, 
0.6 mm. in diameter. 

Type, Rusby & Pennell 831, collected at edge of a bog, 
“Balsillas, ” on the Rio Balsillas, Dept. Huila, Colombia, alt. 
2100-2200 m., 3-5 Aug. 1917, and deposited in the herbarium 
of the New York Botanical Garden. It is a member of the 
section Cremanium and related to species 429-431 of Cogniaux’s 
monograph, but differing from any of them in the long, cuneate 
leaf-base. 

Miconia turgida 11. sp. Arborescent; stems stout, 4-angled, 
lightly 4-sulcate, and thinly furfuraceous above, becoming terete 
and glabrous in age; petioles stout, 4-5 cm. long, channeled 
above, flattened toward the summit, thinly furfuraceous; leaf- 
blades thick, elliptic, 23 cm. long, 10.5 cm. wide, abruptly 
acuminate to a short obtuse apex, remotely spinulose-denti- 
culate (2-3 teeth per cm. of margin, 0,4 mm. long), acute at 
base, yellow-green and glabrous above, with deeply impressed 
veins, brownish-green, minutely punctate on the surface, and 
sparsely furfuraceous on the veins beneath, 5-nerved, the veins 
prominent beneath, the outer pair submarginal, the veinlets 
ascending, 3-4 mm. apart, the tertiary veinlets reticulate; 
panicle sessile, 10 cm. long, the rhachis and branches 4-angled, 
thinly furfuraceous, especially at the nodes; flowers 5-merous, 
on pedicels 1 mm. long; hypanthium campanulate,^2.7 mm, long, 
3.1 mm. in diameter, glabrous, minutely punctate; sepals broadly 
ovate, 0.6-0.8 mm. long, glabrous, truncate or rounded, the 
margin membranous, exterior teeth flattened, conic, appressed, 
0.5 mm. long, blunt, minutely puberulent; petals broadly 
obcordate from a truncate base, 1.7 mm. long and wide, white, 
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glabrous; filaments 2.7 mm. long, 0.6 mm. wide at base, gradually 
narrowed to 0.3 mm. at the summit, the lower three-fifths 
strongly turgid; anthers obovate, 1.9 mm. long, 0.9 mm. wide, 
the two terminal pores together 0.5 mm. wide, attenuate and 
bigibbous at base, the connective strongly thickened and pro¬ 
longed posteriorly into a blunt appendage 0.3 mm. long; ovary 
hemispheric at the summit, glabrous, with 10 rounded radial 
ribs not elevated around the style; style straight, terete, 3.3 
mm. long, 0.4 mm. in diameter, glabrous; stigma capitate, 0,8 
mm. in diameter. Fig. i. 

Type, Pennell 9302, collected in forest at “Pinares,” above 
Salento, Dept. Caldas, Colombia, alt. 2600-2800 m., 2-10 Aug. 
1922, and deposited in the herbarium of the New York Botanical 
Garden. The type specimen exhibits a pair of leaves of the 
dimensions indicated on the old wood near the base, and a 
young flowering branch from the base of a fruiting panicle. 




Fig. 1. Mxconia turgida Gleason, stamens X 7.5. 

Fig. 2. Kxllipxa quadrangularis Gleason, portion of inflorescence, 
natural size. 


On the latter the leaves are smaller, and the members of each 
pair unequal in size, varying from 65 by 23 mm. to 90 by 40 
mm, for the smaller, and from 120 by 48 mm. to 150 by 62 mm. 
for the larger, the smaller pairs being the uppermost. In these 
the petioles range from 10 to 16 mm. long. The fruit is globose, 
6 mm. in diameter. The plant bears a superficial resemblance to 
M. scuiaia Gleason, but belongs to the section Chaenopleura. 
Under the artificial disposition of the species in Cogniaux’s 
monograph, it stands near species 494 to 498, and differs from 
them in the leaves acute at base and in numerous details of 
structure. 

Miconia Cladonia n. sp. Tall shrub or low tree; stems 
nearly terete, sparsely furfuraceous when young with freely 
branched hairs nearly 1 mm. long, glabrescent and verrucose in 
age; petioles stout, 6-10 mm. long, pubescent like the stem; 
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leaf-blades broadly elliptic to obovate-oblong, or rarely oblong- 
ovate, thick and firm, 4.5-7 cm. long, 23-36 mm. wide, abruptly 
subacuminate, spinulose-denticulate with appressed teeth (4 or 
5 teeth per cm. of margin, nearly 1 mm. long), broadly acute 
at base, dark yellowish-green and glabrous above, pale yellow- 
green and minutely punctate on the surface beneath and con¬ 
spicuously toinentose along the veins with freely branched 
hairs about 0.5 mm. long, 3-nerved, the veins lightly impressed 
above, elevated beneath, the veinlets obscure above, barely 
prominulous beneath, the tertiary veinlets invisible; panicles 
sessile, congested, 4 cm. long, the rhachis and branches 4-angled, 
pubescent like the stem; pedicels 0.7 mm. long, minutely pubes¬ 
cent, or many flowers sessile; bracts elliptic, 4 mm. long, 1.6 
mm. “wide, brown, acute, densely ciliate; flowers 5-merous; 
hypanthium obconic-campanulate, yellowish-green, 2.1 mm. 
long, minutely punctulate; sepals semicircular, 0.6 mm. long, 
1.3 mm. wide, the free margin scarious, somewhat erose-den- 
ticulate, exterior teeth triangular, as wide as the sepals, 0.3 
mm. long, minutely and acutely apiculate; petals white, obo- 
vate-rotund, 2.5 mm. long, 2 mm. wide; filaments 2.6 mm. long, 
0.5 mm. wide at the base, gradually attenuate to 0.2 mm. 
wide at the apex, slightly bent at three-fifths of their length, the 
lower portion somewhat turgid, the upper nearly terete; anthers 
1.2 mm. long, obovate, opening by a triangular notch 0.5 mm. 
wide by a third as deep, the anther-sacs minutely prolonged at 
base, connective strongly thickened on the back, prolonged into 
an ovoid spur 0.2 mm. long at the base posteriorly; ovary 
glabrous at the summit, ovoid, prominently elevated around the 
style; style straight, terete, glabrous, 3 mm. long; stigma capitate, 
0.7 mm. in diameter. 

Type, Pennell 7544, collected in the shrub zone (“para- 
millo”) on Mount El Trueno, Dept. El Cauca, Colombia, alt. 
2700-3000 in., 29, 30 June 1922, and deposited in the herbarium 
of the New York Botanical Garden. Other specimens, agreeing 
with the type in every respect except minor details of dimensions, 
and all from El Cauca, are Pennell 7529, same locality, altitude, 
and date, Pennell 7498, shrub zone on Mount El Derrumbo, 
alt. 2700-3000 m., 29 June, 1922, and Pennell & Killip 7434 , 
bushy forest, “San Jose,” San Antonio, alt. 2400-2700 m., 
28 June, 1922. The characteristic features of the plant are its 
yellowish-green foliage and the prominent zones of branched 
hairs along the veins. Under the lens these hairs resemble the 
reindeer moss, and have suggested the specific name. It is a 
member of the section Chaempleura , and closely related to 
flavescens Cogri., of Bolivia. In the latter the leaves are rounded 
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or subcordate at base, somewhat 3-pli-nerved, and closely 
furfuraceous along the veins; the stem is densely brown-fur- 
furaceous when young, the bracts are none or caducous, and 
the flowers are on pedicels 1-3 mm. long. 

Clidemia cymosa n. sp. Stem shrubby, apparently erect, 
terete, hirsute or subhispid with straight, spreading hairs 1.5-2 
mm. long, and also short-pubescent around the nodes; petioles 
stout, 5 mm. long or less, densely hirsute with spreading hairs 

2.5 mm. long and also puberulent; leaf-blades membranous, 
broadly round-ovate, abruptly acuminate, conspicuously and 
irregularly dentate (4-6 teeth per cm. of margin, 0.5-2 mm. 
high), cordate at base, 7-nerved, the larger with an obscure 
additional pair, upper surface plane, sparsely hirsute with 
straight hairs 1-1.5 mm. long and also minutely puberulent: 
when young, lower surface hirsute, especially on the veins, with 
white hairs mostly 0.7 mm. long; cymes axillary, freely branched, 
lax and open, 20 cm. long, 15 cm. wide, hirsute like the stem, 
the ultimate branches bearing mostly 2 flow T ers on pedicels 
4™5 mm. long; flowers 4-merous, bracted by several stout 
setae 3-4 mm. long; hypanthium narrowly obovoid-oblong, 
5 mm. long, sparsely setose and closely and minutely tomentu- 
lose; sepals membranous, depressed-ovate or nearly semi-circular, 
0.7 mm. long, tomentulose, the exterior teeth stout, spreading, 
conic, 1.3 mm. long, setose, tomentulose; petals apparently 
white, obovate-oblong, 2.3 mm. long, 1.7 mm. wide, rounded 
at the apex, glabrous; stamens 8; filaments stout, flattened, 
2.4 mm. long, 0.7 mm. wide; anthers linear, 3.5 nun. long, taper¬ 
ing to the apex, unappendaged; ovary truncate, glabrous, 4- 
iocular; style stout, terete, 5.5 mm. long; stigma capitate. 

Type, Pennell 1510, collected on a moist bank, Villavicencio, 
Intendencia Meta, Colombia, alt. 500 m., 26-31 Aug. 1917, 
and deposited in the herbarium of the New York Botanical 
Garden. The leaves vary in size in each pair. The largest 
leaf, the opposite of which is missing, measures 20 cm. long by 

15.5 cm. wide; a second pair measures 19 by 11.5 and 12 by 7.5, 
and another set is 10 by 6 and 7 by 5 cm. The collector noted that 
the fruit was fleshy and purple. C. cymosa is most closely related 
to C. impeiiolaris Cogn. and C. ciliata D. Don, notwithstanding 
the fact that a difference in the number of leaf-nerves led Cogni- 
aux to place these two species a few pages apart in his mono¬ 
graph. Our species is distinguished by the setose or hirsute 
pubescence, the almost entire absence of stellate pubescence, 
the larger leaves and cymes, and the shorter external teeth of 
the calyx. 
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Killipia n. gen. 

Flowers 5-merous, peclicelled, in axillary bracted cymes 
fascicled in the axils; hypanthium broadly campanulate; sepals 
erect, with small exterior teeth; petals yellow, broadly ovate, 
obtuse, incurved at the summit; stamens all alike; anthers oblong, 
truncate, opening by a large terminal pore, minutely tuberculate 
at base; connective slender, not prolonged at base, with two 
minute, ovoid, saccate appendages on the dorsal side; filaments 
articulated directly to the anthers, curved, thickened below, 
tapering to the summit; ovary inferior, its summit depressed 
conic, glabrous; style straight, stout; stigma punctiform. 

Killipia quadrangularis n. sp. Arborescent; the branches 
stout, glabrous, acutely quadrangular or narrowly 4-alate, 
the internodes 10-15 mm. long when young, lengthening in age 
to 25 mm.; leaves opposite, the members of each pair essentially 
equal; leaf-blades stiff, thick, narrowly elliptic-oblong, 9-13 
cm. long, 20-28 mm. wide, strongly ascending, acute, subre¬ 
volute, minutely setulose-serrulate with appressed teeth (about 
3-8 teeth per cm. of margin, o,1-0.2 mm. long), gradually 
narrowed below to a short, stout, flat, winged petiole 8-10 mm. 
long by 2-3 mm. wide, strongly 3-nerved, with an additional 
obscure intramarginal pair, upper surface dull yellowish-green, 
glabrous, rugose with strongly impressed veins and lightly 
impressed, crooked, reticulate veinlets, lower surface red, the 
strongly elevated veins and reticulate plane veinlets black, 
glabrous, the petiole and nodes thinly furfuraceous; cymes 3-5 
in each axil, about 2 cm. long, 3-flowered, bearing two bracts at 
the base of the lateral pedicels and two below each flower; 
bracts red, linear-elliptic, 5-7 mm. long, 0.8-1 mm. wide, 
narrowed to both ends, sparsely setulose-ciiiate; pedicels red, 
5 mm. long, jointed at the middle; hypanthium reddish, broadly 
campanulate, 2.1 mm. in diameter, 1.8 mm. long, obscurely 
ribbed, glabrous; sepals ovate, 1.6 mm. long, 1.2 mm. wide, 
broadly rounded or truncate at the apex, glabrous, the exterior 
teeth stout, closely appressed, triangular, acute, I mm. long, 
0.6 mm. wide; petals yellow, broadly ovate, 5 mm. long, 3 mm. 
wide, membranous, rounded at the' apex, glabrous; stamens 
10; anthers 2-celled, oblong, slightly broadened distally to the 
truncate apex, 1.2 mm. long, 0.4 mm., wide, minutely tubercu¬ 
late at base, the appendages of the connective 0.2 mm. long; 
filaments sigmoid, 1.5 mm. long, 0.4 mm. wide below, tapering 
to a terete summit 0.15 mm. in diameter; ovary half as long as 
the hypanthium, its summit obscurely 10-ribbed; style terete, 
2.5 mm. long, 0.35 mm. in diameter, glabrous; stigma punctiform; 
fruit unknown. Fig. 2 , page 453. 

Type, Killip 8007 , collected in the forest at "La Gallera,” 
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Micay Valley, Dept. El Cauca, Colombia, alt. 2200-2600 111., 
and deposited in the herbarium of the New York Botanical 
Garden. 

Notwithstanding the lack of mature fruit or seeds, Killipia 
is obviously a member of the tribe Miconieae, as shown by the 
structure of the stamens, the inferior ovary, the presence of 
exterior calyx-teeth, and the lateral cymules. It is distinguished 
from Ossaea , Henriettella , and Myriaspora by its obtuse petals; 
from Loreya by its differentiated sepals; from Henriettea by its 
truncate anthers; from Microphysca by its wingless hypanthium 
and absence of formicaria; from Myrmedone, by its 5-merous 
flowers; from Maieta by its quadrangular branches; from 
Belinda by its small flowers and external calyx-teeth; from 
Mecranium by the absence of a prolonged connective; and from 
Clidemia by its stout anthers and glabrous flowers and foliage* 

Ossaea grandifolia n. sp. Section Octopleura; probably 
arborescent; branches stout, brown, terete or nearly so, glabratc; 
leaves firm, oblong-obovate, 30-35 cm. long, 12-15 cm. wide, 
attenuate at base along the stout petiole almost to its base, 
entire, rounded at the apex, glabrous above, minutely puberulent 
along the midvein beneath, distinctly 5-pli-nerved, the lateral 
veins arising about 25 and 40 mm. from the base, veinlets 
conspicuous, 6-7 mm. apart; panicles 10 cm. long, densely 
furfuraceous, the branches spreading; flowers sessile, 4-merotis; 
fruiting hypanthium depressed-globose, strongly 8-ribbed, 
minutely stellate-puberulent, 2 mm. long. 

Type, Killip 5120, collected in forest at Cordoba, Dept. El 
Valle, Colombia, alt. 80-100 m., 6, 8 May 1922, and deposited 
in the herbarium of the New York Botanical Garden. Although 
the specimen unfortunately bears no flowers, and notwith¬ 
standing the fact the the single panicle appears to be terminal, 
I have placed this interesting plant in the genus Ossaea , because 
of its strongly ribbed fruit and general resemblance to 0 . diver- 
sifolia. It differs from this species in its glabrous foliage and 
4-merous flowers. 

Blakea fasciculata n, sp. Fruticose; flowering axes sub terete, 
minutely and closely furfuraceous, the internodes 10 cm, long; 
petioles stout, 6 cm. long, finely striate, sparsely and minutely 
furfuraceous; leaf-blades broadly elliptic to elliptic-obovate, 
membranous, 15-18 cm. long, 8-10.5 cm. wide, rounded above to 
a triangular cusp 5 mm. long, minutely denticulate (teeth 
salient, blunt, 0.2 mm, high, 3 or 4 per cm. of margin), rounded 
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or barely subcordate at base, 7-nerved, the veinlets somewhat 
ascending, 2.5-3 nim - apart, glabrous on the surface, minutely 
furfuraceous on the veins and on the veinlets beneath; flowers 
6-merous, in crowded axillary fascicles, on 4-angled, minutely 
furfuraceous pedicels 1-2 cm. long; bracts 4, separate, closely 
surrounding the calyx in bud, somewhat surpassing the sepals 
in an thesis, obovate, obtuse or subacute, narrowed to the base, 
minutely furfuraceous, obscurely nerved; hypanthium broadly 
campanulate, 5 mm. long, glabrous, 12-ribbed within between 
the ovary and the staminal torus; sepals firm or coriaceous, 
brown, ovate-triangular, 3,5 mm. long and wide, obtuse, gla¬ 
brous; petals pink, 12 mm. long, minutely ciliolate, otherwise 
glabrous, longitudinally nerved; stamens all alike, strongly 
indexed; anthers connivent, stout and thick, oblong-elliptic, 
5 mm. long, 2.5 mm. wide, laterally flattened, rounded at the 
summit, opening by minute terminal pores; connective thick, 
not prolonged below the anthers, the posterior spur stout, conic, 
1.5 mm. long, wrinkled, apiculate, channeled on the anterior 
side; filaments flat, 5 mm. long, 1.3 mm. wide, tapering slightly 
to the summit; ovary inferior, the summit conic around the 
depressed center, sharply 12-ribbed, each rib ending in a minute 
erect free lobe; style terete, straight, 12 mm. long; stigma 
punctiform. 

Type, Pennell 4466 , collected in forest at Antizales, Dept. 
Bolivar, Colombia, alt. 1200-1600 m., 25, 26 Feb. 1918, and 
deposited in the herbarium of the New York Botanical Garden. 
Apparently related to B. latifolia (R. & P.) D. Don, but differing 
in its larger leaves and calyx and in its leaves rounded at base. 

Blakea forachyura n. sp. Arborescent; branches terete or 
nearly so, glabrous; petioles stout, 10-15 mm. long, glabrous or 
verrucose; leaf-blades dull green, thick and firm, broadly el¬ 
liptic, the largest 77 mm. long by 45 mm. wide, abruptly acumi¬ 
nate into an apical cusp 5-7 mm. long, entire, obtuse at base, 
5-nerved, the veinlets obscure, 0.3-0.5 nun. apart, g abrous on 
both sides, minutely and densely punctate above; flowers 6- 
merous, solitary or paired in the upper axils, on somewhat 
verrucose pedicels 20-35 mm. long; bracts 4, broadly rounded, 
coriaceous, or chartaceous at the margin, glabrous, the outer 
pair somewhat connate at base, 4 mm. long, the inner pair 5 
mm. long; hypanthium coriaceous, broadly campanulate, 6 
mm. long, the sepals obsolete; petals white, 9 mm. long, abruptly 
widened at the middle from a darker base to a membranous 
acute tip 7 mm. wide; anthers narrowly oblong, 4.5 mm. long, 
opening by 2 terminal pores, the stout connective prolonged 
at the base posteriorly into a subulate spur 0.7 mm. long; 
filaments stout, narrowly elliptic-oblong, 3 mm. long, 0.7 mm. 
wide. 
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Type, Pennell 10,742, from the edge of the forest at u Buenos 
Aires/’ north of Supia, Dept. Caidas, Colombia, alt. 2000-2200 
m., 18, 19 Sept. 1922, and deposited in the herbarium of the New 
York Botanical Garden. It is related to Blakea rostrata O. 
Berg, a Peruvian species with more caudate leaves, shorter 
pedicels, and more pubescent pedicels and bracts. 

Blakea quadriflora n. sp. Glabrous throughout; stems 
woody, subterete, or somewhat flattened below the nodes; 
petioles 3 cm. long, strongly channeled above; leaf-blades 
membranous, bright green, broadly elliptic or slightly obovate, 
16 cm. long, 10.5 cm. wide, rounded to an abruptly cuneate 
base, entire, rounded above to a triangular apex 3-5 mm. long, 
5-nerved, the nervules mostly 2 mm. apart; flowers 6-merous, 
in opposite axillary fascicles of 4; pedicels strongly flattened, 
somewhat broadened upwards, 25-35 mm. long; bracts 4, free, 
pale green, broadly obovate from a cuneate base, rounded or 
minutely apiculate at the apex, both outer and inner about 

1 cm. long; hypanthium short-cylindric or broadly campanulate, 
6 nun. long and the same in diameter; sepals reduced to callous 
teeth 0.3 mm. long; petals white, broadly rotund, 5.5 mm. long; 
anthers coherent in a ring, broadly oblong, 3 mm. long, with a 
minute basal protuberance; filaments as broad as the anthers, 

2 mm. long; style narrowly conic, 5 mm. long. 

Type, Hitchcock 21,160, collected between La Chorita and 
Portovelo (Gold Mine near Zaruma), Prov. Oro, Ecuador, alt. 
1000-2000 m., 28 Aug. 1923, and deposited in the herbarium 
of the New York Botanical Garden. Related to species 8 to 13 
in Cogniaux’s monograph, of which only B. latifolia (R. & P.) 
D. Don and B. podagrica Triana are glabrous: of these two the 
former has solitary flowers and the latter long-acuminate bracts. 

Topobea alternifolia n. sp. Probably arborescent; branches 
slender, terete or nearly so, the leafy twigs conspicuously zigzag, 
thinly but closely furfuraceous-tomentulose when young, 
becoming glabrate with age, the upper internodes about 1 cm. 
long; leaves alternate; petioles slender, channelled above, 
minutely furfuraceous on the back, 7-10 mm. long; leaf-blades 
thin, oblong-elliptic to oblong-obovate, abruptly acuminate 
into a linear-caudate apex, entire, cuneate at base, glabrous and 
shining on both sides, 5-pli-nerved, the veinlets conspicuous, 
about 1 mm. apart; flowers 6-merous, axillary, solitary, on 
strongly furfuraceous pedicels 20-25 nun. long; hypanthium 
globose, furfuraceous, 3 mm. long, much exceeding the 4 minute, 
broadly rounded, furfuraceous bracts; calyx prolonged about 1 
mm. beyond the hypanthium, the sepals triangular, thinly 
furfuraceous, 1.5 mm. long. 
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Type, Killip 5/25, collected in the forevSt at Cordoba, Dept. 
El Valle, Colombia, alt. 80-100 m., 6, 8 May 1922, and deposited 
in the herbarium of the New York Botanical Garden. The 
leaf-blade is 25-35 mm. wide by 60-90 mm. long, of which 10-20 
111m. is included in the'conspicuous linear tip. The pedicels 
arise not only from the axils of the developed leaves, but also 
opposite them, in the axil of the abortive leaf. 2b alternifolia 
is related to the last three species of Cogniaux’s monograph, 
all of which have leaves rounded or cordate at the base and the 
smaller leaf of each pair present, as well as differing in other 
details* 



A critical consideration of Hagstrom’s work on Potamogeton 1 
Harold St. John 
(with a text figure) 

In the Swedish periodical cited below 2 the late Dr, J. O. 
Hagstrom published a monograph of the genus Potamogeton . 
This is by no means the first, for during the last thirty-one years 
there have been five such general treatments, by Morong, Fryer, 
Fischer, Ascherson and Graebner, and Taylor. 

At least one copy of Hagstrom’s work must have reached 
the United States soon after its publication in 1916. In the 
Botanical Gazette a short review or notice by J. M. C. [oulter] 
was printed in 1917. 3 The blockade of the North Sea, however, 
cut off the importations, and none of the libraries available to 
the writer in Boston were able to obtain a copy at that time. 
In 1918 and 1919, when in Paris, the writer renewed efforts to 
see Hagstrom’s publication, but no copies were available there. 
Not until 1922 was his attempt to purchase a copy successful. 
A review of this paper was published in 1919 by the English 
specialist Arthur Bennett, 4 but it includes almost entirely dif¬ 
ferent material from that presented here. 

The object in reviewing Hagstrom’s “Critical Researches” 
is to point out its resemblances and divergencies from previous 
monographs, and particularly to scrutinize the treatment of the 
North American species, 

Hagstrom’s studies on Pota?nogeton began in 1891. He made 
collections in the field, and studied those available in the prin¬ 
cipal herbaria in Sweden, Norway, and Denmark. He seems 
to have had all the important literature on the genus available. 
Judging by the specimens cited, these herbaria contain abundant 
material from the Scandanavian countries, a moderate amount 
from England, Germany, and the rest of Europe, and only small 

1 Contribution from the Botany Department, State College of Wash¬ 
ington, No, 1. 

2 Hagstrom, J. 0 . Critical Researches on the Potamogetons. Kungl 
Svenska Vetenskapsakademiens Handlingar 55 5 : 1-281. /. i-iig. 1 N 1916, 

3 Bot. Gaz. 64 : 87-88. 1917. 

4 Trans. Proc. Bot. Soc. Edinburgh 27 : 315-326. 1919. 
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collections from Africa, Asia, Australia, South America, and 
North America. The number of specimens from the latter area 
is small. The portions of this continent represented are prin¬ 
cipally New England, and to a lesser extent the North Atlantic 
states, the upper Mississippi valley, and Ontario. The col¬ 
lectors in most cases were Tuckerman, Robbins, Faxon, and 
Morong. In many cases the data are incomplete, the localities 
being simply Nov. A ngl. , or Nov. Ebor. 

In the introductory portion, Hagstrom gives a lengthy de¬ 
scription of the morphology of the genus. The external mor¬ 
phology is well covered, as has been done by previous authors. 
The internal morphology of the plant in general, and of the leaf 
and stem in particular is treated at equal length. He describes 
the nature of the stem, and particularly as to its epidermal cells, 
its endodermis, and its stelar arrangement. He tells of the 
varying types found in this stele at the nodes, internodes, at 
different internodes on the same stem, and in stranded or floating 
stems of the same plant. Cross sections of the stem for system¬ 
atic classification should be cut, he says, “at about the middle of 
the spike-bearing shoot.” 5 

Hybridity in the pondweeds is then discussed. As hybrids 
are admittedly difficult to determine and demonstrate, Hagstrom 
states the criteria he used in their recognition. These are, 
briefly: more or less sterility; more or less deformity or abortion 
in the stamens and pistils, and especially imperfect pollen; oc¬ 
currence but rarely and that within the known range of both 
parents; and all characters of the plant reproducing those of one 
or the other parent, or being intermediate between them. 

The systematic enumeration follows, consisting of two sub- 
genera, five sections, 26 subsections, 138 species, and a large 
number of hybrids. At this point the reader meets a serious 
difficulty. There is no key of any kind. In order to identify 
a Po tamo get on, it is necessary to read every page of this work, 
and practically memorize them. By elimination it is often 
possible to go directly to the subsection including a particular 
plant, but even this is not always possible, for P. pectinaius and 
P. filiformis are put in different subsections, while P. pusillus 
and P. panormitanus are put in different series. No bibliog¬ 
raphy of books consulted is included. 

5 Hagstrom, op. tit. 8. 
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Under each species, the important synonomy is given. Then 
comes a description of the gross morphology including the parts 
usually employed in distinguishing the species. Next follows a 
description of the internal morphology, especially of the stem 
and leaves. In most cases the pollen is not described. In a 
few it is said to be globose and small, or large. No illustrations 
of the pollen grains are given. It is not stated whether species 
having large pollen grains show the same number of chromo¬ 
somes as those with small pollen grains. As a matter of fact 
no statement of chromosome number is to be found. Hence a 
student trying to recognize hybrid plants, as does Hagstrdm, 
by their pollen, would have to investigate for himself not only 
the few species suspected, but all of the species in the area to 
determine their characteristics. Illustrations are included for 
nearly all of the species. They are text figures from line draw¬ 
ings. These show the shape and veining of the leaves fairly 
well. For a monograph promulgating a classification based 
largely on stem anatomy, the illustrations of the stem cross- 
sections are not detailed enough. These represent the stem by 
its outline, the outline of the lacunae, and areas of cross-hatching 
to represent the fibro-vascular bundles. A statement of its 
range finishes each species. In most cases this is based only on 
specimens examined, so that many citations are given in northern 
Europe, a small number elsewhere, and in North America very 
few. For North America the range is often quoted from Morong, 
or Robinson and Fernald in Gray's New Manual, but occasionally 
stated only as North America. Several species widely distrib¬ 
uted and long recognized as North American plants, are not 
listed from that continent. 

The North American species of Potamogeton are recognized 
by Hagstrdm largely as has been customary. Since it is such 
a laborious task to find out what he does do with a species, a 
summary will be given here. Species treated by Hagstrdm as 
in current manuals or the most recent revisions: Potamogeton 
alpinus , P. amplifolius , P. bupleuroides , P. confervoides, P. crispus, 
P. dimorphus , P. foliosus, P. Hillii, P. illinoensis, P. lucens , 
P. naians , P. Oakesianus P. obtusifolius , P. perfoliatus, P. poly- 
gonifoliuSy P. praelongus, P. pulcher , P. pusillus, P. Richardsonii t 
P. Robbinsii, P. rutilus, P. sirictifalius, P. Vaseyi, and P. zosteri- 
folius , 
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jp. americanus, var. novaeboracensis Is listed In the index as 
P. novaeboracensis , but the reviewer has been unable to find It In 
the text. P. pectinatus is not listed for North America, except 
as the var. zosteraceus , which is what he calls our P. latifolius . 
P. interrupms is called P. pectinatus , var. diffusus , f. inierruptus, 
but is not recorded for North America. P. acutifolius is not 
credited to the United States, but the old specimen from Lan¬ 
caster is not discussed. He argues that there are no differences 
but size between var. niagarensis and var. calif or nicus of P. 
foliosus and that they should be fused. He records P. filiformis , 
f. luxuriosus from Riv. St. Mary, Michigan. This seems to be 
one of the specimens listed by the present writer in Rhodora 18 : 
135. 1916 as var. borealis . Hagstrom maintains P. filiformis , 

var. occidentalism although no new interpretation or new stations 
are given. On page 134 of the above cited article, the writer 
discounted the value of this variety. For P. Friesii the name 
P. mucronatus Schrader is adopted, as is done by Graebner in the 
Pflanzenreich. P. panormitanus is maintained as a species, 
instead of as a synonym of, or a subdivision of, P. pusillus . P. 
Asckersonii, a South American species is here recorded from 
Cuba, Sable Island, Nova Scotia, and from Newfoundland. For 
P. epihydrus the name P. Nuttattii is adopted. He argues that 
as Rafmesque described his plant as with “foliis . . . submersis 
subcordatis” this name must be rejected as not applicable. For 
P. fiuitans of Europe he adopts the name P. nodosus } and makes 
P. americanus a synonym, but without discussion of the char¬ 
acters that have led Morong, Fryer, Taylor, Robinson and 
Fernald to treat it as a distinct American species. For P. Jietero - 
phyllus he adopts the older Linnaean name P. gramineus, as is 
now done by Graebner and other Europeans, a procedure which 
has more recently been taken up by Americans, as Fernald, and 
House. 

Hagstrom describes the following new plants from the 
United States and Canada. 

P. vaginatus Ttircz., var. canadensis Hagstr. n. var. This is the same 
plant described four months earlier by the present writer as P . monili¬ 
formis St. John, and later reduced to the synonomy of P. vaginatus 
Turcz. 

P. pectinatus L., var. zosteraceus (Fries) Hagstr. n. comb. 

P. laeunatus Hagstr. n. sp. This is a segregate of P. pusillus and is 
recorded from Anticosti to Massachusetts. 
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P. lacunatus Hagstr., f. Novae-Angllae Hagstr. n. f. A slender form of 
the preceding. 

P. conjugens Hagstr. n. sp. This is a segregate of P. hybridus or diver si- 
folius. It is recorded from New Jersey, Pennsylvania, and San 
Louis Potosi. 

P. pulcher Tuckerm., f. amphibius Hagstr. n. f. A form without sub¬ 
mersed leaves, found in Massachusetts, Rhode Island, and-Delaware. 

P. rotundatus Hagstr. n. sp. This has floating leaves and lanceolate 
submersed leaves. It is listed from Nebraska, New Mexico, Cali¬ 
fornia, and Chihuahua. 

P. cayugensis (Wieg.) Hagstr. n. comb. 

P. illinoensis Morong, f. rosulatus Hagstr. n. f. This plant from Florida 
has very short internodes. 

P. illinoensis Morong, f. homophyllus Hagstr. n. f. This lacks floating 
leaves. It is recorded from Michigan, Texas, and Michoacan. 

Reference has been made to Hagstrom’s recognition of hybrid 
Potamogetons. Between the North American species, he recog¬ 
nizes 25 hybrids, 15 of these being described as new. In all 
cases where these hybrids have not also received a binomial 
name, he coins one. Furthermore, under a number of these 
hybrids he describes and names numerous subdivisions, varieties, 
and forms. For instance under P. gramineus X perfoliatus 
he describes 3 varieties and 27 forms, not all of which are 
American. A study of his description of these 25 hybrids reveals 
that in most cases he seems to have applied his various tests of 
hybridity. The pollen or most of it is stated to be imperfect, 
the pistils are more or less abortive, seldom setting fruit, the 
general characteristics of external and internal morphology 
mimic or are intermediate between those of the alleged parents, 
and the occurrence is stated within the ranges of parents. 

Let us examine, however, the treatment of one species, 
P. illinoensis and its hybrids. It is by all American authorities 
agreed to be a good species, but a very local one, restricted to a 
part of the Mississippi valley in western Illinois, eastern Iowa, 
and Minnesota. Hagstrom corroborates this range, but de¬ 
scribes two new forms, as noted in the list above, which extend 
the range very considerably, as they occur in Michigan, Min¬ 
nesota, Florida, Texas, and Michoacan in southern Mexico. 
The reviewer is by no means convinced that these new forms are 
properly placed under P. illinoensis . The Wheeler Q2 from 
Pine Lake, Michigan, seems more like P. lucens . At any rate, 
a plant without floating leaves from Texas and southern Mexico 
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does not sound very closely related to P. illinoensis . Likewise, 
judging - from the very brief description of f. rosulatus , one can 
be very skeptical of its relationship with the local northern 
species. But to get back to the hybrids, Hagstrom describes 
hybrids of P. illinoensis with five other species: P. amplifolius , 
lucens , nodosus , perfoliams , and gramineus , as well as one with 
both gramineus and lucens. The accompanying map shows the 
range of P. illinoensis and the occurrence of these reputed 
hybrids, cross-breeds, bastards, or mules as they are called 
interchangeably. 6 The localities for these hybrids reach from 
Mystic Pond near Boston, and from New Haven, clear out 
to Griffin Lake, in the Gold Range Mountains of British 
Columbia, It should be noted that what is apparently the 
same plant from Griffin Lake. has recently been described 
as a new species, * P. methyensis A. Bennett. 7 The Mass¬ 
achusetts locality is 800 miles, and the British Columbian one, 
1000 miles in an air line from the nearest known station of P. 
illinoensis. The description of each of these hybrids reads in 
a convincing manner. The external and internal morphology 
show intermediate characters, and the plants are for the most 
part sterile. The other alleged parent grows in the area or near 
it, but how was the crossing produced to form the hybrid at such 
a distance? The two stations in Minnesota are within the 
known range of P. illinoensis , so that these plants might con¬ 
ceivably have had such a hybrid origin. The other eleven 
localities, it will be seen are in entirely different drainage systems. 
Those in Connecticut and Massachusetts are within a few miles 
of, and drain into, the North Atlantic. Those in Vermont, 
New York, Michigan and Ontario drain through the St. Law¬ 
rence River. Griffin Lake, British Columbia is in the Gold 
Range Mountains, and drains into the Pacific Ocean. Even if a 
specimen is barren, and the stem has its vascular bundles ar¬ 
ranged somewhat differently, it has not previously been thought 
a necessary conclusion that it is a hybrid. In case a botanist 
determines a plant as a hybrid, on whatever ground, he certainly 


6 The reviewer does not wish even to appear to make fun of Hagstrorris 
use of English, which is not always idiomatic or correct. It is always intel¬ 
ligible, and all English speaking botanists will appreciate his writing in it. 
All new descriptions are in the universal botanical Latin. 

7 Proe. and Trans. Bot. Sec. Edinburgh 29 1 : 50-51, 1924. 
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must bear the burden of the proof, showing at least that the 
alleged parent species are present. In these alleged cases of 
bastard plants, Hagstrom has not presented any proof. He does 
not discuss under any of these particular hybrids the method of 



Fig. 1. Distribution of Potamogeton illinoensis , forms, and hybrids. 

1. Hachured area: range of Potamogeton illinoensis . 

2. Circle around dots: Florida: locality for forum rosidatus. Localities 
for forma homopliyllus: Pine Lake, Michigan; Texas; Michoacan in south¬ 
western Mexico. 

3. Solid round dots: localities for P. illinoensis X lucens: Mystic Pond, 
Massachusetts; New Haven, Connecticut. 

4. Circle: localities for P. illinoensis X perfoliatus: Queens ton, Ontario; 
Griffin Lake, British Coluinbia. 

5. Triangle: localities for -P. amplifalius X illinoensis: Buckingham, 
Quebec; Cedar Lake, Ontario, Bar Lake, Manistee, Michigan. 

6. Dotted area: localities for P. illinoensis X nodes us: Ferris burg, Ver¬ 
mont; Little Otter Creek, Vermont. 

7. Cross: localities for P. gramineus X illinoensis: Wenhatn, Massa¬ 
chusetts; Green Lake, Chisago Co., Minnesota; without locality, Canada. 

8. Square: localities for P.gramineus X illinoensis X lucens: Glen wood, 
Minnesota. 

pollination. To this disputed point, he makes no real contri¬ 
bution, merely stating that the species in the subgenus Coleogeton 
are pollinated in the water, while those in Eupotamogeton are 
pollinated by the wind. Graebner says that the species with 
flowers borne at the surface of the water are wind-pollinated. 
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while those submersed are pollinated beneath the surface of the 
water. Fryer suggested at one time that insects might cause 
the pollination of some of the species, but this has never been 
demonstrated. Assuming, for the sake of the argument, that 
all of these six species involved are wind-pollinated, would that 
make the occurrence of hybrids between them any more prob¬ 
able? The great cyclonic storms that sweep across the continent 
do have a constant direction from west to east. It might be 
that the strong wind would pick up pollen grains of P. illinoensis 
one day in the Mississippi valley, and the next day deposit them 
in Connecticut or Massachusetts. Similar cases have been 
recorded of pine pollen blown hundreds of miles from the nearest 
known trees. But, will this explanation work both ways? 
How is the pollen from P. illinoensis in say Minnesota to be 
blown against the prevailing winds, across the great plains, 
across the Rocky Mountains, across the Selkirk Mountains, to 
Griffin Lake in the Gold Range Mountains of British Columbia? 
To the reviewer this seems preposterous. 

Yet this whole case is much like the one shown up by Fernald 8 
in his review of Forsaith’s paper which describes on the basis of 
imperfect pollen frequent hybrids between Epilobium angusti - 
folium and E. latifolium. Fernald points out that in their 
external morphology these plants showno intermediate characters 
and that the localities of these reputed hybrids often lack one of 
the alleged parents. He tabulates many where the nearest 
known locality for the other parent is hundreds of miles away, 
or even 1000 miles, as from Surrey, England, to Iceland, Need¬ 
less to say this casts a very serious shadow over the value of 
using imperfect pollen as a test of hybridity. To be sure Hag- 
strom (pp. 11, 54) admits that P. RobbinsU has mostly sterile 
pollen, and rarely fruits, yet he positively maintains it as a good 
species; writing, 

It cannot be a hybrid between any modern species. Might not the 
sterile pollen and the scanty fruiting possibly suggest a survivor from times 
climatically more favorable to it than the present one? Might we not here 
have before us a dying species, now-a-days maintaining itself principally in a 
vegetative way? 

In some of our larger genera, for instance Rubus, the presence 

8 Fernald, M. L. The assumed hybridization of Epilobium angusti- 
folium and E. latifolium. Rhodora 20: 6-10. 1918. 
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of imperfect pollen is of no value in separating the hybrids from 
the true species. Brainerd and Peitersen 9 after prolonged, study 
in the field, herbarium, in cultural plots, and by microscopic ex¬ 
amination, have separated the blackberries of New England into 
12 species and many hybrids. None of the 12 good species have 
100 per cent perfect pollen, and the majority of them have any¬ 
where from 60 to 90 per cent imperfect pollen. These cases, 
with the many others should demonstrate that the production 
of imperfect pollen, even a very high percentage of it, is no proof 
that the plant is a hybrid. 

An investigation of the literature of genetics will show that 
the degree of development of a hybrid depends on the nearness 
of relationship of the parents. A good statement of this varying 
completeness of growth of hybrid individuals has recently been 
given by Longley: 10 

Hybrids may have a short life, never developing beyond a few cells. 
Others may mature into organisms vigorous vegetatively, but unable to 
produce flowers and fruit. Others are capable of producing spore mother 
cells, but these fail to become tetrads. Some can carry out the reduction 
processes in a characteristic hybrid manner. In crosses between closely 
related species, pollen-formation shows few signs of irregularities, but the 
pollen shrivels. Finally there are hybrids between species so closely related 
that practically no incompatibility exists between the sex cells, and they 
seem as normal as a typical homozygous species, [p. 313.] 

There seems no reason to question the sterile state of these 
alleged hybrids. Every herbarium is full of sterile specimens. 
That should cause no surprise to any collector who has hunted 
for fruiting pondweeds. If he happens to come along at the 
right time of year, if the water level is not abnormal, if no man 
or animal has partially destroyed the plants, if he can get a boat 
or raft or can wade out to the required depth, he may find some 
Potamogeton in fruit, and he considers it a lucky day when he 
does. Hence the reviewer does not feel that barren or un¬ 
fertilized Potamogetons must be hybrids. 

Hagstrom does not mention ever having grown any hybrid 
plants or producing them artificially under controlled conditions. 
It would take many years and ample facilities to breed these 

9 Brainerd, E. } Sc Peiterson, A. K. Blackberries of New England—their 

classification. Vermont Agr. Exp. Sta. Bull. 217. 1920. 

10 Longley, A. E. Cytologicai studies in the genus Crataegus. Am. 

Jour. Bot. 11: 295-317. /. i -3 + pi. 16-18. 1924. 
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perennial aquatics. To the best of the writer’s knowledge, the 
only man to approach this was the English botanist Alfred 
Fryer, For many years in submersed pots, in tubs, and in 
shallow ponds, he grew and observed pondweeds. He did not 
make an intensive study of hybrids, but a number of them were 
raised and studied. In his beautifully illustrated book, his life 
work on Potamogeton , Fryer writes, 11 

The hybrids of Potamogetons are not like the hybrids of less variable 
plants; in some instances they may be constant enough to one type, but in 
others the variation seems to have no bounds. We find suggestions of not 
two, but many species, and it is impossible to suppose that these resemblances 
are accidental or uncontrolled by law. When by observation and actual 
experiment the law that governs the variation of cross-bred forms of this genus 
is discovered, wholly or in part, we shall probably get a clearer view of one of 
the modes by which “species” may have originated. 

On the other hand, Hagstrom writes on page 12, 

The hybrids must be studied according as Nature produces them. Cul¬ 
tivation and experiments in hybridization may not lead to great results as to 
the solution of this intricate question. A thorough study of the specimens 
already exactly known as to their origin is much more profitable for the pur¬ 
pose of a correct identifying of others. Rather soon you will learn in which 
way the one or the other species makes itself prevalent to its compartner, and 
to recognize the so-called intermediate properties. 

On the same page he writes, 

It has been proved that the hybrid Potamogeton- forms can abide at the 
place where they have arisen for long spaces of time, while at last both the 
parents or either has become extinct and other species have occupied their 
place. ... It has happened that in a small river or on a spot very much 
retrenched four or five different hybrids partly entangled in one another have 
been met with. For instance in Gudenaa at Kongensbro in Jutland. From 
there I have, in my own herbarium, P. gramineus X natans, crispus X 
praelongus , htcens X perfoliatus , lucens X praelongus, and lucens X nodosus , 
P. nodosus itself is at present gone out in Jutland. 

Such observations and views as these are strongly at variance 
with those of Fryer, who spent so many years cultivating the 
Potamogetons . Why Hagstrom argues so strongly against using 
experimental breeding as the method of solving the hybrid 
problem is not quite clear. Throughout his monograph he 
shows in his treatment of hybrids that he interprets them as 
best he can according to Mendel’s Law. If it was by controlled 

11 Fryer, Alfred, Bennett A., and Evans, A. H. Potamogetons of the 
British Isles 10. 1915. 
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experiment and recorded observations that Mendel unraveled 
the hybrid forms of the sweet peas, and if it Is upon this well 
known law that dependence is placed, why does Hagstrom 
argue that breeding experiments would be such an unprofitable 
way to approach the same problem in the pondweecls? 

Potamogeton illinoensis has been used as a test. Hagstrom’s 
use of pollen sterility has not given convincing results. His 
recognition of intermediate characters in the appearance of the 
supposed hybrid has not served as a trustworthy'check. The 
ranges of the two supposed parents, although clearly stated, do 
not seem to influence his opinion. He is the first to make ex¬ 
tensive use of stem anatomy in identifying the species and 
hybrids of Potamogeton. The reviewer has no preconceived 
notions of its value. Still, Hagstrom places more emphasis on 
stem anatomy than on any other character of the plant. Judging 
by the dubious taxonomy derived, this new method seems of but 
doubtful help. It should not be inferred that the reviewer has 
been blind to a great deal of good material in this monograph, 
but it is thoroughly intermingled with the questionable. Through 
complete lack of any key, no short cuts are possible, and only a 
specialist familiar with the genus can winnow out the good from 
the bad. 

State College of Washington, 

Pullman, Washington 


The author of the foregoing paper has invited the editor to 
add a biographical note on this Swedish contributor to American 
botany.'' 

Johan Oskar Hagstrom, bom 21 March i860, at Bettna, 
Strangnas, Sodermanland, died 7 June 1922, at Vastra Emtervik, 
Varmland, Sweden. He became a student in Upsala University 
in 1879, took his examinations for holy orders in 1883, became 
curate in Lysvik in 1899, was appointed rector in Vastra Em¬ 
tervik in 1910, and rural dean in 1917. That a busy church¬ 
man should find time to become so well recognized as a specialist 
in Potamogeton that he was called upon to elaborate this genus 
for Neuman's Sveriges Flora (1901) and for Lindman's Svensk 
Fanerogamenflora (1918) is a matter of interest. In conversa¬ 
tions with botanists in Sweden during the past summer, I 
gathered that Hagstrom’s work in general was well regarded 
by them. A list of his papers, chiefly on Potamogeton and Rup- 
pia , may be found in a brief account in Botaniska Notiser 
1922 : 223, from which this notice is mainly compiled.—T. E. H. 
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Barnhart, J. H. The history and development of greenhouses. 
Jour. New York Bot. Gard. 26 : 77-80. Ap 1925. 
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Bates, C. G, How willows stop erosion. Am. For. & For. Life 
31: 200. Ap 1925. (Ulust.) 

Baxter, D. V. Fomes fraxineus Fr. in culture. Papers Mich. 
Acad. Sci. 4 : 55-66. pL 3-8. F 1925. 

Becker, H. W. House plants and their care. Jour. New York 
Bot, Gard. 26 : 59-61. Mr 1925. 

Beckwith, C. S., & Fiske, J. G. Weeds of cranberry bogs. 
New jersey Agr. Exp. Sta. Circ. 171: 1-22. /, 1-22. Ja 

1925* 

Belling, J. Homologous and similar chromosomes in diploid 
and triploid hyacinths. Genetics 10: 59-71. /. i- 5 . 
“Ja" 6 Ap 1925. 

Bessey, E. A* The relationships of the Ascomyceteae, Basidio- 
myceteae and Teh’osporeae. Papers Mich. Acad. Sci. 4 : 
67-80. /. 3. F 1925. 

Bessey, E. A. William James Beal. Bot. Gaz. 79 : 103-106. 
portrait . 24 Mr 1925. 

Born 11 Mr 1833. Died 12 My 1924. 

Bethel, E. The conifers or '“evergreens’* of Colorado. Colorado 
Mag. 2: 1-23. pL i-S. Ja 1925. 

Billington, C* The flowering plants and ferns of Warren woods, 
Berrien county, Michigan. Papers Mich. Acad. Sci. 4 : 
81-110. pL 9-11 + map. F 1925. 

Bisset, P. Plant introduction. Parks & Recreation 8: 3x6- 
319. Mr-Ap 1925. 

Blake, S. F. Records of Bidens frondosa van. anomala Porter. 
Rhodora 27 : 34-35. “F ?f 20 Mr 1925. 

Boynton, K. R., & Friedhof, G. Planting flower seeds. Jour. 
New York Bot. Gard. 26 : 61-62. Mr 1925. 

Borthwick, H. A. Factors influencing the rate of germination 
of the seed of Asparagus officinalis. Univ. Calif. Agr, 
Exp. Sta. Tech. Paper 18 : 1-17. /. J, 2. Mr 1925. 

Brink, R. A, The influence of hydrogen-ion concentration on 
the development of the pollen tube of the sweet pea 
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(Lathyrus odoratus). Am. Jour. Bot. 12: 149-162, /. 1—4. 
23 Mr 1925. 

Britton, N. L. El plantel del servicio forestal de Puerto Rico. 
Rev. Agr. Puerto Rico 14 : 83-84. F 1925. 

Bryan, M. K. Verticillium wilt of tomato. Phytopathology 
15 : 187- 188. Mr 1925. 

Buchanan, R. E. Genera! systematic bacteriology, 1-597, 
Baltimore, 1925. 

Bunker, F. H. La seleccion de semilla de tabaco en Puerto 
Rico. Rev. Agr. Puerto Rico 14: 155-157, F 1925. 

Bush, V. D. Condicion de las plantaciones forestales en los 
bosques insulares de Maricao y Guanica, Rev. Agr. 
Puerto Rico 14 ; 88-96. F 1925. (Illust.) 

Calvino, M. Observaciones sobre la antesis de la flor de la 
caha de azucar. Nota prelim. Chaparra Agr. I 10 : 1-9. 
20 F 1923. 

Calvino, E. M., & Calvino, M. La “cana C 35 ” o sea la “super- 
cristalina.” Chaparra Agr. 20 Ja 1925. (Illust.) 

Campbell, D. H. Some suggestions on classification. Science 
IL 61 : 403-405. 17 Ap 1925. 

Campin, M. G. A cytological study of pollen development in 
Nolana. New Phytologist 24 : 17-23. pi. 1-2. 31 Mr 
1925. 

Charlan, F. Las viruelas y rullas del tabaco. Min. Agr. Nac. 
Buenos Aires. Circ. 397: 1-4. 26 F 1925. 

Chupp, C. C. Manual of vegetable-garden diseases. 1-647. 
f. 1-155. New York, 1925. 

Chrysler, M. A. Climbing a mogote. Torreya 25 ; 25-29. 
22 Ap 1925. 

Clute, W. N. Accenting gladiolus and arbutus. Am. Bot. 31 : 
64-66. Ap 1925. 

Clute, W. N. Man-eating trees. Am. Bot. 31: 70-73. Ap 
1925. 
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Clute, W. N. The meaning of plant names—XXIII. Rubi- 
aceae. Am* Bot. 31 : 55-61. Ap 1925. 

Clute, W. N. The species of Ceanothus . Am. Bot. 31 : 47-48, 
Ap. 1925. (Illust.) 

Clute, W. N. Yellow berries of holly. Am. Bot. 31 : 79. Ap 
1925. 

Collins, J. F., & Fernald, M. L. The region of Mount Logan, 
Gaspe peninsula. Geog. Rev. 15 : 84-91. /. 1-7. Ja 1925. 

Cockerell, T. D. A, Business methods. Science II. 61 : 312- 
313. 20 Mr 1925* 

Canard, H. S. Manuals of the United States flora. Am. Bot. 
31 : 67-69. map. Ap 1925. 

Coontz, Eh R. Taming the woodland gypsies. Am. For. & 
For. Life 31 : 208-209, 236. Ap 1925. (Illust.) 

Cook, ML T. The control of sugar cane mosaic. Cuba Rev. 
23 : 23-24. Mr 1925, (Illust.) 

Cook, ML T. Enfermeda de la xnancha de la Hoja de la cana de 
azucar. Rev, Agr. Puerto Rico 14 : 185-187. Mr 1925. 

Cook, Q. F. Peru as a center of domestication. Tracing the 
origin of civilization through the domesticated plants. 
Jour. Hered. 16 : 33-46. f. i~Q + frontispiece. 28 Mr 
1925; 95 -no* /- 8 . 13 Ap 1925. 

Cook, M. T. Leaf-spot diseases of sugar cane. Facts About 
Sugar 20: 234. 7 Mr 1925. 

Cook, M. T. Selecci6n de semilla de cana. Rev. Agr. Puerto 
Rico 14 :151-153. F 1925. 

Coulter, M. C. A distortion of the 3 : 1 ratio. Bot. Gaz, 79 : 
28-44. 2 4 Mr 1925. 

C[ox], E. H. M. Sequoia gigantea . Garden 89 : 135. 14 Mr 

1925- 

[Crocker, W.J. Boyce Thompson institute for plant research. 
Organization—equipment—dedication. Boyce Thompson 
Inst. PL Res, Coat. 1: 1-58. /. i-I2> 1 Ja 1925. 
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Cromelin, L, M. The beverage trees. Am. For. & For. Life 31 : 
226-230. Ap 1925. (Must.) 

Daly, P. 3 VL Identification of apple trees by leaf characters. 
Sci. Agr. 5 : 250-254. Ap 1925. (Must.) 

Dana, B. D. The Rhizoctonia disease of the potato. Washing¬ 
ton Agr. Exp. Sta. Pop. Bull. 131: 1-30. f. 1-6. Ja 1925. 

Demaree, J. B. Apparent limitations to pecan scab control. 
Am. Nut Jbur. 22: 41-42. Mr 1925. 

Dietrich, O. Bekampfung des amerikanischen Stachelbeer- 
meltaues. Dent. Obst.-u Gemiiseb. Zeit. 71 : 80-81. 13 F 

1925. 

BuPorte, E. M. A preliminary note on some endophytic pro¬ 
tozoa. Ann. Rep. Quebec Soc. Prot. PI. 16 : 94-96. 
“1924” F 1925. 

Burrell, L. W. A preliminary study of fungous action as the 
cause of down corn. Phytopathology 15 : 146-154. f. 1-4. 
Mr 1925. 

Ballinger, F. H. The grey birch. For. Leaves 20: 30-31. Ap 
1925. 

Betula populifolia. 

Emerson, S. H. The absence of chromosome pairing during 
meiosis in Oenothera biennis . Papers Mich. Acad. Sci, 4 : 
111-114. pi. 12-14. F 1925. 

Erlanson, E. W. The flora of the peninsula of Virginia. Papers 
Mich. Acad, Sci. 4 : 115-182. F 1925. 

Farwell, O. A. Botanical gleanings in Michigan—II. Am. Mid. 
Nat. 9 : 259-282. Ja 1925. 

4 combinations and 4 varieties described as new, 

Fawcett, G. L, El mosaico o emfermedad de las rayas amarillas 
de la cana. Rev. Ind. y Agr. Tucum&n 15 ; 103-111. D-Jh 
1924-1925. 

Femald, M. L. Two new Epilobiums of eastern America. 
Rhodora 27 : 32-34. “F” 20 Mr 1925. 

E. nesophilum and E, {Palustrijorm.es) Pylaieanum. 
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Ferriss, J. H. Collecting the plants. Rep. Joliet Park Dist. 
2: 32-36. 1925. (Illust.) 

Fitts, O. B. A preliminary study of the root growth of fine 
grasses under turf conditions. Bull. Green Sect. U. S. 
Golf Assoc. 5: 58-62. Mr 1925. (Illust.) 

Forbes, R. XX The roots of trees. Am. For. & For. Life 31: 
201-204, 234, 236. Ap 1925. (Illust.) 

Garber, R. J., & Quisenberry, K. S. Breeding corn for re¬ 
sistance to smut (UsiilagG Zeae ). Jour. Am. Soc. Agron. 
17: 132-140. Mr 1925. (Illust.) 

Gates, F. C., & Fillers, J. H. An annotated list of the higher 
plants of the region of Douglas Lake, Michigan. Papers 
Mich. Acad. Sci. 4: 183-284. F 1925. 

Gericke, W. F. Effect of light on availability of iron to wheat 
plants in water cultures. Bot. Gaz. 79 : 106-108. /. 1. 
24 Mr 1925. 

Gleason, XL A* The structure of the maple-beech association in 
northern Michigan. Papers Mich. Acad. Sci. 4: 285-296. 
F 1925. 

Gleason, H. A, Studies on the flora of northern South America 
—III. New or noteworthy species of Centropogon and 
Siphocampylus. Bull. Torrey Club 52: 49-74. pi. j. “F n 
9 Mr 1925. 

Species in Centropogon (14) and Siphocampylus (9) described as new. 

Gleason, H. A. Studies on the flora of northern South America 
—IV. The genus Butmeistera , Bull. Torrey Club 52: 
93-104. “Mr” 25 Ap 1925. 

6 species and 1 combination described as new. 

Goe, L., Erickson, E., & Woollett, E. An ecological study of 
Mud Lake bog, Cheboygan county, Michigan. Papers 
Mich. Acad. Sci. 4: 297-310. /. 4- 7 + map. F 1925. 

Goss, R. W., & Peltier, G. L. Further studies on the effect of 
environment on potato degeneration diseases. Nebraska 
Agr. Exp. Sta. Res. Bull. 29: 1-32. pi. 1-7. Ja 1925. 
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Gratz, L. O. Wiie stem of cabbage. Cornell Agr. Exp. Sta. 
Memoir 85: 1-60. /. 1-/5 + pi. 1-7. Ja 1925. 

A strain of Corlicium vagum. 

Greenmail, J. M. The age-and-area hypothesis with special 
reference to the flora of tropical America. Am. jour. Bot. 
12: 189-193. map. 23 Mr 1925. 

Gregory, C. T. Disease resistant fruits and vegetables. Hoosier 
Hort. 7: 35-39. Mr 1925. 

Griffith, J. P. Un estudio de variedades de aguacate para 
Puerto Rico. Rev. Agr. Puerto Rico 14: 213-218. Mr 
1925. 

Gttssow, H. T. Seed treatment for disease control. Canada 
Dom. Exp. Farms Seasonable Hints 31: 9-10. Mr 1925. 

Haenseler, C. M. What of the pea root rot? New Jersey Agr. 
7:4. Ap 1925. 

Hamblin, S. F. American azaleas. Nat. Mag. 5: 289-290. 
My 1925. (Ulust.) 

Hamblin, S. F. Plants and policies. Atlantic Mo. 135: 353- 
362. "Mr 1925. 

Hamblin, S. F. White-robed shadbush. Nat. Mag. 5: 215- 
216. Ap 1925. (Illust.) 

Hansen, A. A. Something to be on your guard against. Better 
crops 3: 22-23. F 1925. (Illust.) 

Hansen, A. A. Bloodroot. Nat. Mag. 5: 282. My 1925. 
(Illust.) 

Hansen, A. A. Two fatal cases of potato poisoning. Science 
II. 61: 340-341. 27 Mr 1925. 

Ha-Reubenl, E. The lilies of the field. Torreya 25: 35-38. 
22 Ap 1925. 

Harland, S. C. Some botanical problems of cacao. Proc. 
Agr. Soc. Trinidad & Tobago 25: 5-10. Ja 1925. 

Harris, J, A., Hoffman, W. F, & Lawrence, J. V. Differential 
absorption of anions by varieties of cotton. Proc. Soc. 
Exp. Biol. & Med. 22: 350-352. Mr 1925. 
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Harvey, R. B. Conditions for heat canker and sun scald in 
plants. Jour. For. 23 : 392-394. Ap 1925. 

Hastings, M. MacG» Wild flowers of the vicinity of Utica. 
Flow. Grow. 12: 172-173. Ap 1925. 

Hawkins, L. A. Investigations of the freezing of citrus fruits. 
Calif. Citrogr. 10: 181-182. Mr 1925. (Illust.) 

Hawkins, R. S. Hydrocyauic acid as a toxic agent to plant 
growth. Jour. Am. Soc. Agron. 17 : 169-171. /. i. Mr 

1925. 

Heppner, ML J. Breeding plants to resist insect and fungous 
attacks. Better Crops 3 : 13-14, 30. Ja 1925. 

Hollick, A. Some plants concerned in the formation of coal. 
Jour. New York Bot. Gard. 26 : 54-57. Mr 1925. 

Howitt, J. E. Important fruit tree diseases in Ontario. Farm 
Advocate 60 : 420, 443-444. 19 Mr 1925. (Illust.) 

Howitt, J. E. A review of our knowledge concerning im¬ 
munity and resistance in plants. Ann. Rep. Quebec Soc. 
Prot. Pi. 16 : 9-24. 1925. 

Illick, J. S. Important tree places in Pennsylvania—II. The 
forest of Sheerlund. For. Leaves 20: 24-25. Ap 1925. 
(Illust.) 

Jeffers, D« S., & Korstian, C. F. On the trail of the vanishing 
spruce. Sci. Mo. 20: 358-368. Ap 1925. (Illust.) 

Jensen, L. P. Two native perennial plants for naturalizing. 
Parks & Recreation 8: 319-320, Mr-Ap 1925. (Illust.) 
Echinacea angusiifolia and Pentstemon laevigatas. 

Jensen, L. P. Conservation of natural beauty. Gard. Chron. 
Am. 29 : 71-72. Mr 1925. (Illust.) 

Johnson, J. Starting a new disease. Sci. Mo. 20: 331-334. 
Mr 1925. (Illust.) 

Johnston, I. M. Studies in the Boraginaceae—IV. The north 
American species of Cryptantha. Contr. Gray Herb. n. s. 
74 : 1-114. 22 Ap 1925. 

C. Mariposae and C. Traskae described as new species. 
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Kaufmann, B. P. The existence of double spiral chromatin 
bands and a * 4 bouquet” stage in Tradescantia pilosa Lehin. 
Am. Nat. 59: 190, Mr-Ap 1925. 

Preliminary note. 

Kauffman, C. H. The genus Lepiota in the United States. 
Papers Mich. Acad. Sci. 4: 311-344. pi. 15-18. F 1925. 

4 species and I combination described as new. 

Kellernian, K. F. The low plant food value of peat. Bull. 
Green Sect. U. S. Golf Assoc. 4: 35-36. 16 F 1925. (II- 

lust.) 

Kiesselbach, T. A., & Petersen, N. F* The chromosome number 
of maize. Genetics 10: 80-85. “ Ja M 6 Ap 1925. 

Kiesselbach, T. A., & Petersen, N. F. The occurrence of starch 
and erythrodextrin in maize and their segregation in the 
pollen of hybrids. Genetics 10: 86-89. pi 1. “ Ja” 6 Ap 

1925- 

'Kinney, E. J., & Kenney, R. Lespedeza in Kentucky. Univ. 
Kentucky Coll. Agr. Ext. Div. Circ. 179: 1—15. /. ih5. 
F 1925. 

Kramer, W. P. El arbol de Chaulmoogra. Rev. Agr. Puerto 
Rico 14: 137-147. F 1925. (Illust.) 

Kramer, W. P. El jardin arboreo de Arnold y el proyectado 
jardin arbdreo de Puerto Rico. Rev. Agr. Puerto Rico 
14: 85-87. F 1925. . 

Kubart, B* 1st Tsuga canadensis Carr, im polnischen Inter- 
glazial nachgewiesen oder nicht? Osterr. Bot. Zeit. 74: 
102-114. " Ap-Je 1925. 

Xampe, L., & Meyers, M» T. Carbohydrate storage in the en¬ 
dosperm of sweet corn. Science II. 61: 290-291. 13 Mr 

1925. 

Laurent, M. J. Contribution a Tetude du Pinus monophylla . 
Rev. Gen. Bot. 37; 5-22. /. 1-3 + pi 1-4, Ja 1925. 

Leighty, C. E., & Sando, W. J. A handy pollen carrier. Jour. 
Hered. 16; 63-65. /, 22-23. “F” 28 Mr 1925. 
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Leith* B» D. Sterility of rye* Jour. Am. Soe. Agron. 17: 129- 
132. Mr 1925. 

Lesley, J. W. & Mann, M. C. Triploidy in the tomato. Science 
II. 61: 208. 20 F 1925. 

Lewton, F. L. Notes on the taxonomy of American and Mexican 
upland cottons. Jour. Washington Acad. Sci. 15: 65-71. 
19 F 1925. 

Liggett, T. Cook Forest. A tract of primeval woodland that 
should be preserved for all time. Nat. Hist. 25: 91-93* 
Ja-F 1925. (lllust.) 

Lipman, C. B., & Teakle, L. J. H. Symbiosis between Chlorella 
sp. and Azotobacter chroococcum and nitrogen fixation. 
Jour. Gen. Phys. 7: 509-511. 20 Mr 1925. 

Lloyd, F. E* The cobalt sodium hexanitrite reaction for potas¬ 
sium in plant cells. Flora 118-119: 369-385. pL 5. 1925. 

Lombard, L. The post oak. Am. Bot. 31: 62-63. Ap 1925* 
Quercus obtusilobata. 

Long, W. H. Making the cottonwood be neat. Am. For. & 
For. Life 31: 144-146. Mr 1925. (lllust.) 

Love, H. H., & Craig, W. T. Results of experiments with oats 
in New York. Cornell Agr. Exp. Sta. Bull. 436: 1-24. 
/. 1-7. Ja 1925. 

McClain, R. L. Scab of Christmas berry, Photinia arhutifolia 
Lindl. due to Fusicla&ium photiniccla n. sp. Phytopa¬ 
thology 15: 178-182, /. /, 2. Mr 1925. 

MacDougal, D. T. Reversible variations in volume, pressure, 
and movements of sap in trees. Carnegie Inst. Wash, 
Publ. 365: 1-90. /. i-jy + pL 1-5. 31 Mr 1925, 

MacDougal, D. T. Tree trunks, growth and reversible vari¬ 
ations in circumference. Science II, 61: 370-372, 3 Ap 

1925. 

McDougall, W. B. Symbiosis in a deciduous forest. II. Bot. 
Gaz, 79: 95-102. /, 1. 25 Mr 1925. 
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Mackenzie, K. KL The name Sisymbrium. Rhodora 27: 28-32* 
“F” 20 Mr 1923. 

McNair? J. B. The taxonomy of poison ivy, with a note on the 
origin of the generic name. Field Mus. Nat. Hist. Rot. 
Ser. 4: 55-70. pi. 14-24 . 14 Mr 1925. 

3 combinations and 1 form described as new. 

Mahetix, G. Millardet, the creator of applied phytopathology. 
Ann. Rep. Quebec Soc. Prot. PL 16: 57-60. “ 1924” F 

1925. 

Mann? M. C. Chromosome number and individuality in the 
genus Crepis . Univ. Calif. Publ. Agr. Sci. 2: 297-314. 
pi. 53. 5 Mr 1925. 

Marschall, C. C. Differentiation of sporangia in Marsilia quad - 
rifolia. Bot, Gaz. 79: 85-94. /. i-p. 24 Mr 1925. 

Marsh? R. P., & Skive? J. W. Adjustment of iron supply to re¬ 
quirements of soy bean in solution culture. Bot. Gaz. 79: 
1-27. /. 1-2. 24 Mr 1925. 

Martin? W. H. Plant diseases of New Jersey. (Fourth install¬ 
ment.) The history of plant pathology. New Jersey Agr. 
7:3. Ap 1925. 

Maxson? A, C. The relation of soil to plant growth. Through 
the Leaves 13: 160-162; 208-211. Ap, My 1925. 

Melander? L, W* Common and Japanese barberry hybrids. 
Minnesota Hort. 53: 81-83. /• L £• Mr 1925. 

Mell, C. D, La dasheen o malanga isleha de Cuba. Hacienda 
20: 118, Ap 1925. C 
Colocasia antiquorum. 

Mellor, E. M. The countries our drugs come from—XIV, 
Bolivia. Pharm. Jour. IV. 60: 317-320. 21: Mr 1925. 

Merriam, J. C. Scientific research applied to reforestation. 
Rep. Save the Redwoods League 1924: 27-29. 1925. 

(Illust.) 

Millar? C. E. The feeding power of plants in different soi 
horizons. Jour. Am. Soc. Agron. 17:150-156, /. 1-4. Mr 

1925. 
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Miller, J, H. Preliminary studies on Pleosphaerulina briosiana . 
Am. Jour. Bot. 12: 224-237. /. 1-7 + pL 21. 25 Ap 1925. 

Morinaga, T. Catalase activity and the aerobic and anaerobic 
germination of rice. Bot. Gaz. 79: 73-84. 24 Mr 1925. 

Mousley, EL Further notes on the orchids, ferns and buttei flies 
of Hatley, Stanstead county, Quebec, 1924. Can. Field 
Nat. 39: 37-39. 28 F 1925. 

Murrill, W. A. Ornamental plants of Gainesville, Florida. 
Jour, New York Bot. Gard. 26: 80-85. Ap 1925. 

G ? Xane ? ¥. C. Administration of crown gall investigation by 
the crop protection institute. Flor. Exch. 69: 787. 7 Mr. 

1925* 

Osterhout, G. E. ■ The genus Hymenopappus in Colorado. Bull. 
Torrey Club 52: 105-107. “Mr” 25 Ap 1925. 

Osterhout, W. J. V, On the importance of maintaining certain 
differences between cell sap and external medium. Jour. 
Gen. Phvs. 7: 561-564. 20 Mr 1925. 

Otis, J. P. The southern distribution of the hemlock. Jour. 
New York Bot. Gard. 26: 58-59. Mr 1925. 

Palmer, E. J. Synopsis of North American Crataegi. Jour. 
Arnold Arbor. 6: 5-128. Ja-Ap 1925. 

Perkins, A. T. The effect of bacterial numbers on the nodula- 
tion of Virginia soy beans. Jour. Agr. Res. 30: 95-96. 
i Ja, 1925. 

Peterson, W. EL, Hastings, E. G., &> Fred, E. B. A study of the 
principal changes which take place in the making of silage. 
Wisconsin Agr. Exp. Sta. Res. Bull. 61: 1-32. Ja 1925. 

Pittier, H. Escallonia. Yale Univ. Sch. For. Trop. Woods, 
Trop. Ser. 1: 13. Mr 1925. 

Prain, D„, & Burkill, I. H. Diagnoses specierum novarum generis 
Dioscoreae. Kew Bull. Misc. Inf. 1925: 58-66, 1925. 

Dioscorea (, Stenophora) palawuna from the Philippine Islands. 

Pritchard, F, J. Tomato wilt and varietal resistance. Seed 
World 17: 7-9. 27 F‘1925. (Must.) 
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Quisumblngj E. On Alangium longiHorum Merr. (Malatapal): 
a promising wild tree of Mount Maquiling. Philipp. Agr. 
13; 441-442. pi 1. Mr 1925. 

Record, S. J. Distribution of the species of Swietenia. Yale 
Univ. School For. Trop, Woods Trop. Ser. 1: 2-4. Mr 
1925- 

Record* S. J. Lapachol. Yale Univ. .School For. Trop. Woods 
Trop. Ser. 1: 7-9. Mr 1925. 

Record* S. J. Lecythidaceae. Yale Univ. School For. Trop. 
Woods Trop. Ser. 1: 13. Mr 1925. 

Record* S. J. Preliminary check list of British Honduras woods. 
Yale Univ. School For. Trop. Woods Trop. Ser. 1: 14-16. 
Mr 1925. 

Record* S. J. Secretory cells in dicotyledonous woods. Yale 
Univ. School For. Trop. Woods Trop. Ser. 1: 9-12. Mr 
1925. 

Reed, G. M. Sorghum. Brooklyn Bot. Gard. Leaflets 13 1 "” 3 : 
i-12.. /. j-j. 29 Ap 1925. 

Reed, G. 3VL, Griffiths, M. A,, & Briggs, F. N. Varietal suscep¬ 
tibility of oats to loose and cohered smuts. U. S. Dept. Agr. 
Bull. 1275: 1-40. pi j-j. Ap 1925. 

Richey, F. D., & Willier, J. G. A statistical study of the re¬ 
lation between seed-ear characters and productiveness in 
corn. U. S. Dept. Agr, Bull. 1321: 1-20. 21 Mr 1925. 

Riley, L. A. M. Critical notes on Trinidad plants. Kew Bulb 
Misc. Inf. 1925: 133-142. 1925. 

3 species and 1 variety described as new. 

Riesle, R. Las infecciones del trigo. Preparemos con tiempo 
los medios de prevenirlas. Bob Soc. Nac. Agr. Chile 56; 
17-23. /. 1-5- >1925. 

Robbins, W. W. Some fundamental principles of plant 
growth—IV. Principal substances taken into green plants 
and uses made of them. Through the Leaves 13: 105-106. 
Mr 1925;—V. Respiration or breathing of plants. Through 
; the Leaves 13:142-144. Ap 1925. 
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Robinson, B, L. Edward Lothrop Rand. Rhodora 27: 17-27. 
“F" 20 Mr 1925. (Illust.) 

Born 22 Au 1859. Died 9 O 1924. 

Robinson, C. H- Indian summer in the dunes. Flow. Grow. 
12: 135-137* Ap 1925. (Illust.) 

Roldan, E. F. The soft rot of pineapple in the Philippines and 
other countries. Philipp. Agr. 13:397-406. pi. 1,2 . F 1925. 
TMelaviopsis paradoxa. 

Rowe, R. F. The water lily. Nat. Mag. 5:294-296. My 1925. 
(Illust.) 

Nymphaea sp. 

Rudolph, B. A* Monilia blossom blight (brown rot) of apricots. 
California Agr. Exp. Sta. Bull. 383:1-55. /. x~xo. F 1925. 

Russell, P. Americanizing the Japanese cherry. Am. For. & 
For. Life 31: 160-164. Mr 1925. (Illust.) 

Rydberg, P. A. Alpine flowers of the Rocky Mountains. Jour. 
New York Bot. Card. 26: 87-88. Ap 1925. 

Saeger, A. The growth of duckweeds in mineral nutrient so¬ 
lutions with and without organic extracts. Jour. Gen. 
Phys. 7: 517-526. 20 Mr 1925. 

St. John, H. Notes sur la flore du Labrador. Nat. Canad. 51: 
195-201. Mr 1925. 

Sargent, C. S. David Sears, tree planter. Horticulture n. s. 
3: 164-165. 15 Ap 1925. (Illust.) 

Sargent, C. S. Notes on Crataegus. Jour. Arnold Arbor. 6: 
1-5. Ja-Ap 1925. 

1 species, 2 varieties, and 1 hybrid, described as new. 

Sawyer, M. L. Crossing Iris pseudacorus and Iris versicolor . 
Bot. Gaz. 79: 60-72. /. 1 + pi. 5-10. 24 Mr 1925, 

Scarth, G. W. The penetration of cations into living protoplasm. 
Am. Jour. Bot. 12: 133-148. /. 1-3. 23 Mr 1925. 

Schaffner, J. H. Experiments with various plants to produce 
change of sex in the individual. Bull. Torrey Club 52: 
35-47* a F” 9 Mr 1925. 
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Scfaaffner, J. BL Sex determination and sex differentiation in 
the higher plants. Am. Nat. 59 : 115-127. Mr-Ap 1925. 

Schaffner, J. H. What happened to the Pandanus bud sport? 
Jour. Hered. 16: 62. “F” 28 Mr. 1925. 

Mutation in Pandanus utilis. 

Schenk, P. J. De Californische druivenziekte. Floralia 46: 
148-149. 6 Mr 1925. (Illust.) 

Schmitz, BL Studies in wood decay—V. Physiological special¬ 
ization in Forties pinicola Fr. Am. Jour. Bot. 12: 163-177. 
pL 8~io . 23 Mr 1925. 

Schmook, P. M. An exceptional example of wood endurance. 
Am. For. & For. Life 31: 224-225. Ap 1925. (Illust.) 
Fallen trunks of Sequoia sempervirens upon which are growing spruce 
and hemlock trees varying in age from 160-340 years. 

Scott, L. L, & Priestleyy J. H. Leaf and stem anatomy of 
Tradescantia fluminensis Veil. Jour. Linn. Soc. 47: 1-28. 
/. 1-10. 5 F 1925. 

Setehell, W. A. Temperature and an thesis. Am. Jour. Bot. 
12:178-188. /. 1-4. 23 Mr 1925. 

Shull, J. M. Spathyema foetida . Bot. Gaz. 79: 45-59. pL 
1-4 . 24 Mr 1925. 

Sideris, C. P. Studies on the behavior of Fusarium crom,yoph~ 
that on in carbohydrates, glucosides, proteins and various 
decoctions, with a discussion on the “isometabolic point” 
of substances. Phytopathology 15: 129-145. “Mr” 1925. 

Simpson, C* T. Notes on Gongora galeata. Jour. Hered. 16: 
89-93* /* 5-7* 13 Ap 1925. 

Small, J. XL A new varnish-leaf tree from the Florida keys, 
Torreya 25: 38-39. 22 Ap 1925. 

Dodonaea microcarya described as new species. 

Small, J* K. Silk-top thatch— Thrinax parviflora . Jour. N. 
Y. Bot. Gard. 26: 49-54. /. J. Mr 1925. 

Biographical footnotes by John Hendley Barnhart. 
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Smith, E. F. Le cancer des plantes ou crown-gall. Rev. Bot. 
AppL 5 : 97-105. F 1925. 

Resume par E. Foex conference faite de 3 O 1924 devant la Sot. Path. 
Veg. de Paris. 

Smith, E. F. Les maladies bacteriennes des plantes. Rev. 
Gen. Sci. 36 : 134-193. 15 Mr 1925. 

Stakman, E. C. Raspberry mosaic. Minnesota Hort. 53 : 85- 
87. Mr 1925. 

Staixcliff, J. O. South sea wild flowers. Am. Bot. 31 : 48-54. 
Ap 1925. 

Staxidley, P. C. New plants from Central America—II. Jour. 
Washington Acad. Sci. 15 : 101-107. 4 Mr 1925. 

Many species described as new. 

Stout, A. B. Studies of Lythrum Salicaria —II. A new form of 
flower in this species. Bull. Torrey Club 52 : 81-85. /. 1-6. 
“Mr” 25 Ap 1925. 

Stroman, G. N. Thirty-five years of dose breeding. Jour. 
Hered. 16 : 87-88. /. 4. 13 Ap 1925. 

Maize in Texas. 

Summerby, R. A study of sizes of plats, numbers of replica¬ 
tions, and the frequency and methods of using check plats, 
in relation to accuracy in field experiments. Jour. Am. Soc. 
Agron. 17 : 140-150. Mr 1925. 

Svenson, H. K. The white pine in middle Tennessee. Rhodora 
27 : 27-28. “F” 20 Mr 1925. 

Taylor, W. R. Chromosome constrictions as distinguishing 
characteristics in plants. Am. Jour. Bot. 12: 238-244. 
/. 1-5 + 22. 25 Ap I925. 

Taylor, W. R. Cytological studies on Gasteria —II. A compari¬ 
son of the chromosomes of Gasteria, Aloe , and Haworthia. 
Am. Jour. Bot. 12: 219-223. f. 1-13. 25 Ap 1925, 

Teuscher, H. Morton Arboretum. Bull. Pop. Inf. 1: 1-4. 
22 Ap 1925. 

Thompson, W. P. Cytological conditions in wheat in relation 
to the rust problem. Sci. Agr. 5 : 237-239. Ap 1925. 
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Tufts, W. P. & Philp, G. L. Pollination of the sweet cherry. 
California Agr. Exp. Sta. Bull. 385:1-28./. 1-11. Mr 1925, 

Twitchell, D. G., & Harris, M. B. Some results'of the first 
season’s work at the university of Maine’s summer biological 
station at Mt. Desert Island (1924). Part 2. Pitch pine 
region, Pickett mountain. Maine Nat. 5 : 11-22. 1 Ap 

1925. (must.) . 

Valleau, W. D. The improvement of Burley tobacco plant 
varieties by selection. Tobacco 79 : 56-59. 26 Mr 1925. 

(Illust.) 

Verbeek Wolthuys, J. J. Malacocarpus ottonis (Lk. et Otto) 

Br. et Rose. Succulenta 7 : 36-37. 23 Mr. 1925. (Illust.) 

Weatherwax, P. Anomalies in maize and its relatives—II. 
Many-flowered spikelets in maize. Bull. Torrey Club 52 : 
87-92./. 1-4. “Mr" 25 Ap 1925. 

Welles, C. G. Taxonomic studies on the genus Cercospora in 
the Philippine Islands. Am. Jour. Bot. 12: 195-218. pi, 
11-20 . 25 Ap 1925. 

Whetzel, H. H. f Jackson, H. S., & Mains, E. B. The com¬ 
posite life history of Puccinia podophylli Schw. Jour. Agr. 
Res. 30 : 65-79. pi 1-4, 1 Ja 1925. 

Whiting, A. L., & Fred, E. B. Inoculated legumes are nitrogen- 
fixing factories. Wisconsin Agr. Exp. Sta. Ext. Circ. 183: 
i~8. Mr 1925. (Illust.) 

Wilson, C. L. Illustrative material of gaps and traces in teaching 
plant anatomy. Torreya 25 : 39-40. 22 Ap 1925. (Illust.) 

Wilson, E. H. The dogwoods and their great variety. .House 
& Card. 47 : 78-79, too, 102-104. Ap 1925. (Illust.) 

Wilson, E. H. Fothergillas. Garden 89 : 141. 14 Mr 1925. 

(Illust.) 

Wilson, G. W. Native ground covers. Chicago north shore 
region. Bull. Gard. Club Am. 3 : 30-33. Mr 1925. 

Wilson, P. Early spring flowers in the garden. Jour. New York 
Bot. Gard. 26 : 85-86. Ap 1925. 
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Wilson, E. H. The glory of the lilies. House & Card. 47 : 66, 
67, 116, 118, 124. Je 1925. (Must.) 

Wilson, E. H. The lilies of eastern Asia, a monograph. i-i 10. 
pi. 2-16, frontispiece. London, 1925. 

Wilson, E. H. Honeysuckles in bush and vine. House & Card. 

47 : 90-91, 114, 116. My 1925. (Must.) 

* 

Wilson, P. Spring flowers in the botanical garden. Jour. N. Y. 
Bot. Card. 26 : 114-1x5. My 1925. 

Wolfson, A. M. Studies on aberrant forms of Sphaerocarpos 
Donnellii. Am. Jour. Bot. 12: 319-326. /. 1—3 -\-pl. 32, 33. 

15 Je 1925- 

Woodard, J. F actors influencing the distribution of tree vege¬ 
tation in Champaign county, Illinois. Ecology 6: 150-156. 
“Ap” 12 My 1925. 

Wollenweber, H. W., & Reinking, O. A, Aliquot Fusaria 
tropicalia nova vel revisa. Phytopathology IS: 155-169. 
Mr 1925. 

10 species and 4 varieties described as new. 

Wood, E, A. Wild flowers of northern New York. Flow. Grow. 
12: 173-174- Ap 1925. 

Wyatt, F. A., & Newton, J. D. Legume inoculation. Univ. 
Alberta Ext. Circ. 4 : 1-11. F 1925. 

Youngken, EL W. The anatomy and botanical position of mire. 
Jour. Am. Pharm. Assoc. 14 : 195- 200. Mr 1925. (Must.) 
A Bolivian species of Brunfclsia, 

Youngken, H. W. The drugs of the North American Indians— 
II. Am. Jour. Pharm. 97 : 158—185; 257-271. Mr, Ap 1925. 

Zeller, S. M., & Dodge, C. W. Leiicogaster and Leucophlebs 
in North America. Ann. Mo. Bot. Card. 11: 389-410. 
pi, it. “N 1924” 1925. 

Several species described as new. 
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A taxonomic study of Hymenophytum 1 
Alexander W. Evans 
(with nineteen text figures) 

The genus Hymenophytum , as originally defined by Dumortier 
(under the name u Hymenophyton”) , 2 included two Australasian 
species: I:L flabellatum (Labill.) Dumort., based on Junger- 
mannia flabellata Labill., and II. Hymenophyllum (Hook.) 
Dumort., based on J. Hymenophyllum Hook. The generic 
characters emphasized were the following: a bilabiate involucre, 
a pseudoperianth lobed and toothed at the mouth, and terminal 
elaters persistent on the valves of the capsule. All three char¬ 
acters apply to the first species but not to the second, which 
lacks a pseudoperianth completely and develops deciduous 
elaters only. In 1846, eleven years after Dumortieds work, 
the authors of the Synopsis Hepaticarum included both species 
in the genus Symphyogyna , proposed in 1836 by Montagne and 
Nees von Esenbeck. In this genus the absence of a pseudo- 
perianth has always been insisted upon as an important character. 
On the basis of this feature S* Hymenophyllum (Hook.) Mont. & 
Nees is clearly a member of the genus, but S. flabellata (Labill.) 
Mont,, which has a pseudoperianth, ought not to have been 
referred to it. 

In 1861, Gottsche 3 pointed out the impossibility of retaining 
5 . flabellata in Symphyogyna and proposed the new genus 
Umbraculum for its reception. This genus is obviously a synonym 
of Hymenophytum , although no mention is made of Durnortier's 
publication. Gottsche showed that his U. flabellatum differed 
from Symphyogyna not only in the possession of a pseudo- 

1 Contribution from the Osborn Botanical Laboratory. 

2 Recueil d’Observations sur les Jungermanniacees 15. 1835. 

3 Bot. Zeit. 19 : 3. 1861. 

[The Bulletin for November ( 52 : 409-490) was issued 18 December, 1925.] 
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perianth but also in the ventral position of the sexual organs 
and called attention to the fact that this character had been 
brought out by La Biilardiere in his original description. He 
showed further that the ventral lobe of the involucre was larger 
than the dorsal. In. a later treatment of his genus 4 he included 
the following* three species: U. flabellatum (Labilh) Gottsclie; 
U . Muelleri Gottsche, proposed as new on the basis of Australian 
specimens collected by F. von Muller; and U. leptopodum 
(Hook. f. & Tayl.) Gottsche, based on Jungermannia lepiopoda 
Hook. f. & Tayl. of New Zealand. 

In 1877, Leitgeb 5 recognized the genus Umbraculum and gave 
a detailed description of U. flabellatum with numerous figures. 
He showed, among many other details, that the midrib of the 
thallus enclosed a strand of prosenchymatous cells with thick¬ 
ened walls; that the apex of an ultimate branch often lost its 
meristematic character and became converted into permanent 
tissue; that dorsal, ventral, and marginal slime papillae were 
present on the thallus; and that the sexual organs were borne 
on greatly reduced ventral branches, instead of being actually 
ventral in position themselves. 

In 1881 Colenso 6 described, under the name Metzgeria 
(Symphyogyna) rugulosa , a New Zealand plant which he com¬ 
pared with Symphyogyna flabellata . He stated that the two 
were essentially alike in their vegetative structure, but that they 
differed in the position of their sexual organs, these being 
ventral in his new species and, in apparent ignorance of the 
work of Gottsche, dorsal in S. flabellata . A few years later he 
spoke of his plant definitely as 5 . rugulosa and proposed the 
following New Zealand species as new, all being characterized 
by ventral sexual organs: S.foetida , S. longistipa, S, megalolepis , 
S. platycalyptra , and 5 . platystipa . He thus admitted species 
with ventral inflorescences into Symhpyogyna and apparently, 
perhaps as a result of further study, assigned a similar inflores¬ 
cence to S. flabellata , since he emphasized the dose relationship 
between this species and the others. Stephani has reduced S. 
platycalyptra to synonymy under II. flabellatum and S. platystipa 
to synonymy under S . leptopoda. 7 The remaining new species, 

4 Ann. ScL Nat. Bot. V. 1: i8o (footnote). 1864. 

5 Unters. Leberm. 3 : 90-102. pL 7. 1877. 

6 Trans. New Zealand Inst. 13 : 368, 1881, 

7 Jour. Linn. Soc. Bot. 29 : 276. 1892. 
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with the exception of 5 . megalolepis , are all represented in the 
Mitten Herbarium, but the specimens bring out the fact that 
the differential characters emphasized by Colenso are slight 
and based on variable features. In the writer’s opinion, there¬ 
fore, these species are all synonyms of H. flabellatum , and S . 
megalolepis should probably be placed in the same category. 

In 1889 s Stephani revived the genus Hymenophytum but 
enlarged its scope so that it included not only the genus Umbra - 
culuni but also the genus Podomitrium of Mitten. The latter 
at that time had a single species, P. Phyllanthus (Hook.) 
Mitt., based on Jungermannia Phyllanthus Hook, of Australasia. 
Stephanies definition of Hymenophytum was accepted by Schiff- 
ner, 9 who gave Podomitrium and Umbraculum the rank of 
sections. In Stephani’s opinion they were hardly distinct 
enough for recognition, even to this slight extent, and he contin¬ 
ued to regard them both as simple synonyms of Hymenophytum , 
as shown by his treatment in the Species Hepaticarum. 10 In 
1906, however, Goebel 11 made a careful study of II. flabellatum 
and H. Phyllanthus (Hook.) Steph. and showed that the differ¬ 
ences between them were greater than Stephani implied. He 
reached the conclusion, in fact, that they were generically 
distinct. The same conclusion has been reached by Cavers, 12 
who definitely accepts both Umbraculum and Podomitrium, as 
genera, and also by Campbell, 13 who accepts Podomitrium and 
retains for Gottsche’s genus the earlier name Hymenophytum . 

The thallus of Hymenophytum , in this restricted sense, 
is clearly differentiated into a prostrate, terete rhizome, liberally 
supplied -with rhizoids, and an ascending or erect aerial portion 
without rhizoids (see Figs. 1-5). In the latter a cylindrical 
and wingless stipe, representing a continuation of the rhizome, 
broadens out into a flat, leaf-like expanse, limited in growth 
and usually several times dichotomous. The successive dichoto¬ 
mies are close together and the branches; in their most typical 
development, form a flat circular cluster, tending to lie in a 

8 Hedwigia 28 : 160. 1889. 

9 Engler-PrantI, Nat. Pflanzenfam. I 3 : 54. 1893. 

10 Mem. Herb. Boiss. II: 1. 1900. 

11 Flora 96 : 170-182, /. 128-135. 1906. 

12 New Phytol. Reprint 4: 68. 1911. 

13 Proc. Nat. Acad. Sci. 1: 36. 1915, 
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horizontal plane. This condition, however, is frequently not 
realized, the cluster being often simpler, more cuneate in out¬ 
line, and lying in the same plane as the stipe. Between these 
two extremes are all possible intergradations. In the flat 
portion of the thallus there is a further differentiation into a 
thickened midrib, with a strand of elongated cells, and broad 
unistratose wings. The margins . of the latter at first bear 
scattered, two-celled slime papillae, which may leave slight 
irregularities when they disappear; otherwise the wings are 
perfectly entire. In cases where the highest development is 
attained these wings are continuous around the apex, the mid¬ 
rib gradually thinning out and coming to an end. The genus 
is further characterized by very short sexual branches, growing 
out from the ventral surface of the midrib and bearing the 
sexual organs on what is morphologically the dorsal surface. 
The male branch, as Goebel clearly shows, has undergone 
extreme reduction. It consists of nothing more than a small, 
cushion-like protuberance, and it was only by comparing it 
■with the less reduced male branch of Podomitrium Phyllanthus 
that its true nature could be determined. The female branch 
also is strongly reduced, but less so than the male branch. The 
earlier writers, as we have seen, described the involucre as 
bilabiate, with the ventral lip larger than the dorsal. Goebel 
shows, however, that the ventral lip should be interpreted as 
the wing of the female branch, continuous around the apex, 
as it so often is on a vegetative branch. The involucre itself, 
therefore, is represented simply by the short dorsal lip. Im¬ 
mediately around the archegonia, in case fertilization has taken 
place, a cylindrical pseudoperianth, toothed at the open mouth, 
makes its appearance; and within this a massive calyptra, 
bearing unfertilized archegonia on its surface, surrounds the 
developing sporophyte. The valves of the mature capsule have 
band-like thickenings on some of the cell walls. 

In Stephanies Species Hepaticarum the group “B,” which 
corresponds with Umbracuhm , contains only two of the three 
species which Gottsche had assigned to his genus: II. flabellatum 
and H. lepiopodum (Hook. f. & Tayl.) Steph. His third species, 
U . Muelleri, is listed among the synonyms of H. flabellatum . 
In 1911 Stephani proposed, as a new species, II. pedicellatum 
of Patagonia, based on specimens collected by Skottsberg; 
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and in 1922 Pearson made another addition to the genus, H. 
furcatuni, based on specimens from New Caledonia collected 
by Compton. These four species are apparently the only ones 
now assigned to the genus in its restricted sense. 

When the characters of these species, as recorded in the 
literature, are compared they are found to be misleading and 
unsatisfactory. Take the female branches, for example. In 
Umbraculum flabellatum Gottsche states that the ventral lip 



Figs. 1-5. Hymenophytum flabellatum (Labill.) Dumort. 

Thalli: 1, with male branches, from a New Zealand specimen, Colenso 
2035; 2, sterile, from another New Zealand specimen, Colenso 2133; 3, with 
a female branch, from the type material of II, pedicdlatum; 4 and 5, with 
female branches, from Juan Fernandez specimens, Skottsberg . All X 2. 

of the involucre, i. e. the wing of the female branch (if Goebel's 
interpretation is followed), is entire, while the dorsal lip or 
involucre proper is laciniate-dentate; in U, Muelleri he states 
that the wing of the female branch is dentate and makes no 
mention of the involucre; in U. leptopodum he describes the male 
plant only. Stephani, on the other hand, states that the wing of 
the female branch in H, flabellatum is spinose and the involucre 
deeply lacerate, but that in FI, leptopodum the wing is entire 
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and the involucre similar. On the basis of these statements 
Gottsche’s U. flabellatum would correspond pretty well with 
Stephanies II, leptopodum, while U. Muelleri would agree better 
with PL flabellatum. 

The illustrations of IP. flabellatum, of which several have been 
published, do not clear up the difficulty. In the original figure 
of Jungermannia fl,abellaia by La Billardiere the wing of the 
female branch and the involucre are entire or perhaps vaguely 
sinuate; in the somewhat later figure by Hooker 14 the wing 
shows an apical indentation but is otherwise entire, and the 
involucre (so far as shown) seems also to be entire; in Goebel’s 
figure 15 several female branches are shown and the wings vary 
from entire to very sparingly toothed or emarginate; in Cavers’ 
figure 16 the wings are emarginate but otherwise entire. Step- 
hani’s own figure of II. flabellatum in his leones Hepaticarum, 
which has never been published, shows the wing with numerous 
short blunt teeth and a few sharp spines, while the involucre 
is represented as irregularly lacerate. His figure of II leptopodum' 
shows a vaguely sinuate wing and an irregularly crenate in¬ 
volucre with a single slender tooth. On the whole his figures 
agree with his descriptions, but his figure of II. leptopodum 
agrees with most of the earlier figures of PL flabellatum. 

A careful study of the specimens of Hymenophytum in the 
Mitten Herbarium and other collections shows that the wings 
of the female branches are exceedingly variable. In Fig. 6, 
drawn from a specimen of 5 . rugulosa, the wing is much like 
that in Stephani’s drawing, except that the spines are less numer¬ 
ous. In Figs. 7 and 8, both drawn from a Tasmanian specimen 
in the Hooker Herbarium, the wings are more nearly entire 
but show a few minute teeth. In Fig. 9, drawn from a New 
Zealand specimen labeled II. leptopodum , the wing is irregularly 
sinuate or perhaps vaguely and coarsely crenate. In Fig. 10, 
drawn from another New Zealand specimen, the wing is scarcely 
different from the one shown in Fig. 9, but gives a slight indica¬ 
tion of a crispate and revolute margin. The involucres in these 
various specimens were poorly preserved. So far as shown in 
the figures they are more or less lacerate with rounded to acute 

14 Muse. Exot. pi. 13. 1818. 

16 Flora 96:/. 133, 1906. 

16 New Phytol, Reprint 4;/. 31. 1911. 
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divisions. When these various figures are compared with one 
another and with the other figures mentioned above, they clearly 
indicate that no differential characters can safely be drawn 
from the sexual branches and involucres in the species under 
consideration. 



Figs. 6-15, Hymenophytum flabellatum (LabilL) Dumort. 

Female branches, sometimes with involucres; 6, from the type material 
of Metzgeria rugulosa; 7 and 8, from a Tasmanian specimen in the Hooker 
Herbarium; 9, from a New Zealand specimen, Colenso 2035; 10, from another 
New Zealand specimen, Colenso 1429; 11, from the type material of II. pedi~ 
cellatum; 12-14, from Juan Fernandez specimens, Skottsberg, Ail X 17* 

The characters drawn from the vegetative organs are equally 
unsatisfactory in distinguishing H. flabellatum from i?. lepto- 
podum . In H. flabellatum , according to Stephani in the Species 
Hepaticarum, the winged portion of the thallus is repeatedly 
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dichotomous (up to five times), the forks are close together, 
and the branch-system formed is suborbicular, owing to the 
fact that the ultimate branches are all of about the same length. 
In II. leptopodum he states that the branches formed by the 
first dichotomy are longer than in II. flabellatum , and that the 
branch-system is more irregular. Such differences, however, 
are not brought out in his unpublished drawings. The branch- 
system of II. leptopodum , as there shown, is essentially the same 
as that of II flabellatum , and the branches formed by the first 
dichotomy are not appreciably longer in one species than in the 
other. The writer's Fig. i, drawn from a New Zealand specimen 
labeled II leptopodum , represents a more lax branch-system 
than those shown in the figures of II. flabellatum by Goebel 
and Cavers; but the differences are without much significance 
as distinguishing characters, and Stephani himself remarks in 
connection with II flabellatum* that the branch-system is “haud 
rare multo minor et minus ramosa. ” In Fig. 2, drawn from a 
New Zealand plant referred as a variety to if. leptopodum , a 
condition of extreme simplicity is shown. 

Another difference emphasized by Stephani relates to the 
ultimate branches. In II. flabellatum , according to his account, 
the midrib comes to an end below the apex, but in II. leptopodum 
it is always excurrent. His unpublished figure of H. flabellatum, 
to be sure, does not support his description, the midribs extend¬ 
ing to the extreme tips of the branches in nearly every instance, 
and the same thing is true of many of the midribs in the figure 
by Cavers; and yet, if this distinction were actually realized 
in the plants themselves it would constitute an excellent specific 
difference. Unfortunately it is not so realized, and in this con¬ 
nection Leitgeb’s careful description may be brought to mind. 
According to his statements the apical portion of an ultimate 
branch in II. flabellatum shows an indentation, as in any growing 
thallus, but the cells at the bottom of this indentation lose their 
meristematlc character and often acquire brownish walls. When 
this has happened the growth of the branch has clearly come to 
an end, and Leitgeb notes that in such cases the midrib ends at 
some little distance from the apex. The conditions described 
are brought out by Fig. 17, drawn from a Tasmanian specimen 
of if. flabellatum, and also by Fig. 18, drawn from a New Zealand 
specimen labeled If. leptopodum. Neither figure shows any sign 
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of an apical cell. In Fig. 17 th.e apical notch is very shallow, 
and the cells between it and the end of the midrib are essentially 
like the neighboring alar cells, except that some of them are 
elongate in the direction of growth. The condition here repre¬ 
sented is shown in its most advanced phase by Fig. 16, drawn 
from a New Zealand specimen of 1L flabellatum . Here the 
apical notch is entirely eliminated, and the cells between the 
apex and the end of the midrib show no signs whatever of dif¬ 
ferentiation. In Fig. 18, however, where the notch is deeper, 
these cells are not only elongate but are also arranged in more 
definite longitudinal rows. These three figures may be compared 
with Fig. 19, drawn from another New Zealand plant labeled 
H. leptopodum . In this case the growth of the branch had clearly 
come to an end, but the apical cell had maintained its integrity 
and the neighboring cells had not advanced very far beyond 
a meristematic condition. The figure is somewhat schematic, 
owing to the fact that the apical cell is shown in optical section, 
the cells immediately covering it not being indicated. Al¬ 
though the branches of a single branch-system sometimes 
illustrate only one of the four types shown, it is not unusual 
for two or three of the types to be present. It is clear, therefore, 
that differences in the apical portion of the ultimate branches 
do not yield trustworthy distinctions. 

The alar cells, as described by Stephani, average only 38^ 
in diameter in II. flabellatum , while in H. leptopodum they meas¬ 
ure 76 X 46^. According to the writer's observations the size 
of the cells seems to be strongly influenced by environmental 
conditions, and the cells in plants labeled II. flabellatum are 
often fully as large as in plants labeled II. leptopodum and show 
an equally marked tendency to be longer than broad. No safe 
distinctions, therefore, can be drawn from differences in the 
size of the cells. The cells, moreover, are not so uniformly 
thick-walled as Stephani intimates. In some cases they are 
thin-walled throughout and, even when thickening is apparent, 
minute trigones can often be demonstrated. 

One other statement made by Stephani in regard to H. 
leptopodum may be alluded to. He says that the branches formed 
by the first dichotomy are often wingless at the base. His 
unpublished figure shows wings on these branches throughout 
their entire extent, these wings being apparently short-decurrent 
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on the stipe, and Figs, i and 2 represent decurrent wings even 
more clearly. According to the available material, plants labeled 
II . leptopodum almost always show wings of this character, 
the decurrent portions narrowing very gradually or more ab¬ 
ruptly as the case may be. Sometimes', however, and this is even 
more true of plants referred to II. flabellatum , the wings are not 
decurrent on the stipe, and the wingless condition may extend 
for a variable distance above the first dichotomy. The region 




Figs. 16-19. Hymenophytum flabellatum (Labill.) Dumort. 

Apices of branches, the slime papillae not shown: 16, from a New Zealand 
specimen, Micklejohn 83; 17, from a Tasmanian specimen in the Hookei 
Herbarium; 18, from a New Zealand specimen, Colenso 2062; 19, from anothei 
New Zealand specimen, Colenso 2033. All, X 100. 

at the junction of the two branches, where a slight protuberance 
is present, is especially likely to be without a wing, and no cases 
have been observed in which the wingless condition extended 
to the second dichotomies. 

If, as we have perhaps a right to assume, the highly differ¬ 
entiated thallus of Hymenophytum is derived from a prostrate, 
radiculose thallus, winged throughout the greater part of its 
extent, the wingless portion represents a more “advanced” 
condition than the winged portion, and the higher up the wing¬ 
less portion extends the more advanced the thallus has become. 
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Goebel lias shown that one of the leaf-like branches of a thallus, 
under conditions of feeble illumination and increased moisture 
in the air, can be made to continue its growth as a cylindrical 
and wingless rhizome with numerous rhizoids. In this case 
there is a marked change from one type of thallus to another. 
Variations in the environmental conditions dearly affect, in 
a somewhat similar way, the extent of the marginal wings and 
produce various types of thallus, the differences between which 
are far less marked than in the change induced by Goebel. 
A series of forms may thus result, varying from the most advanced 
condition, in which the wingless portion extends beyond the first 
dichotomy, to the most juvenile condition, in which the wings 
are long-decurrent down the stipe. It is inadvisable, of course,, 
to base specific distinctions on intergrading differences of such 
a type, and the occasional absence of a wing in the neighborhood 
of the first dichotomy has little significance from a taxonomic 
standpoint. 

From the evidence brought forward the writer feels justified 
in regarding II , leptopodum as a simple synonym of II. flabellatum. 
Apparently Rodway reached the same conclusion in 1916. 
In the second volume of his work on Tasmanian Bryophyta he 
does not include II leptopodum definitely as a species, and yet 
alludes to the fact that Stephani recognizes it. 17 He describes 
the margin of the “involucre” in II. flabellatum as “entire, 
obscurely toothed or irregularly spinous,” thus combining 
Stephani’s characters of II. flabellatum and H. leptopodum , 
but he calls attention to the fact that “the involucre is seldom 
entire.” 

When the Species Hepaticarum appeared there was no 
recorded evidence to show that the range of Hymenophytum 
extended beyond Australasian regions. Stephani’s publication 
of II. pedicellatum , however, extended the known range of the 
genus into antarctic America. According to his description 
of the new species, the two branches formed by the first dichot¬ 
omy are terete, thus implying a wingless condition, and he 
uses this character to separate H pedicellatum from H. leptopo¬ 
dum, the corresponding parts of which he now describes as 
everywhere winged. It will be remembered that he had formerly 
described them as sometimes wingless at the base. The type 

17 Papers & Proc. Roy. Soc. Tasmania 1916 : 17. 1916. 
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specimen of II. pedicellatum is in the Natural History Museum 
at Stockholm and has been kindly sent to the writer for study 
by Dr. Moller. Some of the thalli, such as the one represented 
in Fig. 3, show the condition described by Stephani even more 
dearly than it is shown by any of the Australasian specimens 
of EL fiabellatum , but the wingless condition is by no means 
constant, other thalli showing narrow wings decurrent on the 
stipe and present everywhere above the first dichotomy. Since 
this character is so inconstant and since the wing of the female 
branch, as shown in Fig. II, presents no distinctive features, 
it seems advisable to include H . pedicellatum also among the 
synonyms of II . fiabellatum. At the same time it must be ad¬ 
mitted that the plants of H. pedicellatum are less robust than 
those of many Australasian specimens, and that no thallus 
has been observed in which more than three dichotomies were 
present. 

Apparently Symphyogyna integerrima Steph. of Juan Fernan¬ 
dez represents still another synonym. In Stephani’s figure a 
rather poorly developed thallus with only three dichotomies 
is shown, the wings being decurrent for a short distance down 
the stipe. According to the descriptions the marginal alar 
cells measure 36 X 18 (jl, the submarginal 27 X 27 [x, and those 
near the midrib 45 X 27 \l. These relatively small dimensions, 
even If they were fairly constant, would not have much signifi¬ 
cance in separating the species from II. fiabellatum , unless 
supported by other differential characters of importance, and 
no such characters are brought out. The sterile type specimen 
of S. integerrima , collected by Skottsberg, is in the herbarium 
of the University of Upsala, and this too, has been kindly 
sent for examination. It fully supports the conclusion drawn 
from Stephani’s descriptions and figure and shows, moreover, 
that the alar cells along the margin are by no means constantly 
elongate; many of them are isodiametric and essentially like 
the submarginal cells. In view of the complete sterility of the 
type It may have been difficult to decide, In the absence of 
other evidence, whether it belonged to Hymenophytum or to 
the dendroid group of Symphyogyna . Such evidence Is supplied 
by the abundant fertile material of II. fiabellatum , since col¬ 
lected by Skottsberg in the archipelago of Juan Fernandez, 
and also by the fact that the ultimate branches of the type 
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show the characteristic slime papillae along the margin. So 
far as known, marginal papillae are not present in the dendroid 
species of Symphyogyna . The Juan Fernandez material of 
Skottsberg’s later collection is represented in Figs. 4 and 5, 
while Figs. 12-14 show the parts associated with the archegonia. 
It will be seen that these are essentially like the figures drawn 
from the Tasmanian and New Zealand specimens. In Fig. 14 
the wings of a complex female branch are illustrated; it consisted 
of several coalescent lobes, almost free from one another down 
to the base and perhaps representing the union of two or more 
branches. Such anomalous structures are occasionally present 
in material from other sources. 

In proposing II . furcatum as a new species Pearson compared 
it with II. flabellaium but stated that it was a much larger 
plant, that the thalli had fewer segments, that the branch- 
system formed was not flabelliform, that the alar cells were larger 
and that their walls were thin and destitute of trigones. In 
II. flabellaium, according to his account, “the walls are some¬ 
what thick with distinct trigones.” His measurements for 
II. furcatum are as follows: stems 2.5-3.8 cm. long; segments 
1.25-2 mm. wide; alar cells 75 X 50pi. It will be seen at once 
that his distinctions are based on variable features. The sterile 
type material of II. furcatum is deposited in the British Museum 
of Natural History, and the writer has had the privilege of 
studying two of the thalli. So far as these show, there is nothing 
definite to distinguish the New Caledonian species from IL 
flabellaium . Some of the New Zealand specimens, in fact, are 
considerably larger, reaching a length of 6 cm., while others show 
fewer branches. The wide range of variation in the size of the 
alar cells of II. flabellaium has already been commented upon, 
and it will be seen that Pearson's measurements agree closely 
with those given by Stephani for II. leplopodtm . The absence 
of trigones, moreover, can not be relied upon as a distinctive 
feature. Even in typical Australasian material of II. flabellaium 
these structures are by no means constant, and they are never 
large enough to be conspicuous. It seems necessary, therefore, 
to consider II. furcatum another synonym of II. flabellaium . 

Two specimens of II. flabellaium in the Mitten Herbarium, 
one collected by Seeman in the Fiji Islands and the other by 
Weir in Colombia, represent interesting extensions of range. 
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The Fiji Island specimens are sterile but show marginal slime 
papillae and agree closely with Australasian material. In one 
of the thalli studied the branches formed by the first dichotomy 
were almost wingless; in another the branch-system was winged 
throughout. The Colombian specimen was given a manuscript 
name by Mitten, but the writer can find in it no differential 
characters, and Fig. 15, representing the wing of a female branch, 
might easily have been drawn from a New Zealand plant. 

A full synonymy of the species follows: 

Hymenophytum flabellatum (Labill.) Dumort. 

Jungermannia flabellata Labill. Nov. Holland. Spec. PL 2: 109. 
pi. 254 , /, 1. 1806. 

Hymenophytum flabellatum Dumort. Recueil d’Obs. sur les 
Jung. 25. 1835. 

Jungermannia leptopoda Hook. f. & Tayl. Jour. Bot. 3 : 571. 
1844. 

Symphyogyna flabellata Mont.; Dumort d’Urville, Voy. au 
P6ie Sud I: 216. 1845. 

Symphyogyna leptopoda Tayl.; G. L. & N. Syn. Hep. 482. 1846. 
Umbraculum flabellatum Gottsche, Bot. Zeit. 19 : 5. 1861. 

Umbraculum Muelleri Gottsche, Ann. Sci. Nat. Bot. V. 1: 181 
(footnote). 1864. 

Umbraculum leptopodum Gottsche, loc. cit . 

Metzgeria rugulosa Col. Trans. New Zealand Inst. 13 : 368. 1881. 
Symphyogyna megalolepis Col. Trans. New Zealand Inst. 16 : 
353 * 1884* 

Symphogyna foetida Col. op. cit. 354. 

Symphyogyna longistipa Col. op. cit. 355. 

Symphyogyna platycalyptra Col. Trans. New Zealand Inst, 19 : 
300. 1887. 

Symphyogyna platystipa Col. Trans. New Zealand Inst. 21: 
78. 1888. 

Hymenophytum leptopodum Steph. M6m. Herb. Boiss. 11: 5, 
1900. 

Hymenophytum pedicellaium Steph. Kungl. Svenska Vet.-Akad, 
Handl. 46 9 : n. /. p, a. 1911. 

Symphyogyna integerrima Steph. op. cit . 13./. P, e. 
Hymenophytum furcatum Pears. Jour. Linn. Soc. Bot. 46 : 19. 
19 22. 
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The preceding study is based on the examination of a series 
of specimens in the herbarium of the New York Botanical 
Garden and the Yale Herbarium, supplemented by a few addi¬ 
tional specimens from various other sources. A list of these 
specimens follows. Those designated “M.” are in the Mitten 
Herbarium belonging to the Garden; those designated “N. Y.,” 
in the general Garden Herbarium; those designated a Y.” in 
the Yale Herbarium or in the private collection of the writer. 
The stations for the species proposed by Colenso, so far as these 
have been studied, are taken from the published descriptions; 
the specimens are simply marked “New Zealand” in the Mitten 
Herbarium, 

Australia: Apollo Bay, Muller (M., probably a part of the 
material upon which Umbraculum Muelleri was based); Illa- 
warr.'i, King (M.); Clarendon River, 1882, Rudder (M.). 

Tasmania: without definite localities, Gunn (M., from the 
Hooker Herbarium); Archer (M.). The type of Jungermannia 
flabellata , which has not been seen by the writer, was collected 
on the same island. 

New Zealand: without definite localities, Hooker (M., prob¬ 
ably a part of the original material of Jungermannia leptopoda); 
Kerr (M.); Joliffe (M.); Craig (Y.); Colenso 337 (M.)» 1216 
(M.), 1227 (N. Y.), 1284 (N. Y.), IP2P (M.), 203S (N. Y., Y.), 
2062 (N. Y.), 2I2Q (M.), 2133 (M.), 2153 (N. Y.), 2162 (N. Y.); 
Otago, Lyall (M.); Point Cooper, Lyall (M.); about four miles 
south of Norsewood, Waiwapa County, 1880, Colenso (M., 
type of Metzgeria rugulosa); near Mataman, Waiwapa County , 
1883, Colenso (M., type of Symphyogyna foetida); near Norse¬ 
wood, 1883, Colenso (M., type of S. longistipa) ; same locality, 
1886, Colenso 1429 (N. Y., Y., type of S . platycalyptra); Mt. 
Bruce, Wairarapa, 1913, Gray 41 (Y., from the herbarium of D. 
Lillie); Lake Wakatipu 1918, Micklejohn 83 (Y., from the same 
herbarium). 

New Caledonia: Mt, Canala, 1914, Compton 12x1 (type of 
JL furcatum ). 

Fiji Islands: without definite localities, Seemann (M.), 

Juan Fernandez: Masafuera, 1908, Skottsberg 43 (Upsaia 
Herbarium, type of Symphyogyna integerrima); Skottsberg 47 
(Upsaia Herbarium, determined by Stephani as “ Symphyogyna 
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sp. ”); various localities on the same island, 1917, C. &' I. Skotts- 
berg . 

Colombia: “Andes Bogotenses,” Weir (M.)* 

Chile: Huafo Island, 1908, Skottsberg 123 (Stockholm 
Herbarium, type of 1 L pedicellaium). 




Development of prothallium and apogamous embryo in 
Pellaea glabella Mettenius 1 

F. L. Pickett and Mildred E. Manuel 
(with thirty-two figures) 

Several years ago attention was called to the clear distinction 
between Pellaea atropurpurea (L.) Link and Pellaea glabella 
Mettenius. 2 At that time cultural studies were undertaken 
to determine whether or not any distinction could be found 
between the gametophyte generations of these two closely 
related forms. Later a brief descriptive note was published, 
and attention was called to the apogamous nature of P. glabella , 3 
Within the past two years it has been possible to finish the 
morphological study, as well as to determine certain adaptive 
characteristics of this fern. 

DEVELOPMENT OF PROTHALLIUM 

In August, 1923, fronds of P. glabella were collected on the 
limestone cliffs in Monroe County, Indiana. Spores from these 
fronds were used in starting cultures on Knop’s solution and on 
soil taken from the same place as the fronds. Prothallia grew 
vigorously, and as far as could be determined, normally, on the 
soil. Rather striking variations, noted below, occurred in the 
water cultures. 

The spores of P. glabella are dark brown in color, obscurely 
tetrahedral in shape, and show numerous, low, rounded, irregular 
ridges. This dark exospore is hard and brittle, breaking irregu¬ 
larly when the spores germinate. Sowed on one-half strength 
Knop’s solution at room temperature, the spores show a large 
percentage of germination in ten days. The swelling spore 
bursts the exospore, protrudes through the opening and show's 
many oil globules. Within a day chloroplasts begin to appear. 

The prothallial plate may be formed by successive divisions 
of the second cell formed, or it may result from repeated divisions 

1 Contribution No. 3 from the Department of Botany of the State College 
of Washington. 

2 Pickett, F. L, A peculiar form of Pellaea atropurpurea Link. Am. 
Fern Jour. 4 : 97-101, 1914. 

3 Pickett, F. L. Is Pellaea glabella Mett. a distinct species? Am. Fern 
Jour. 7 : 3-5. 1917. 
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of the tip cell of a protonema-like chain of 2-20 cells (figs. 4 
and 1, 2, 3, 5). It does not grow regularly and symmetrically. 
It shows no clearly distinguishable apical cell, but rather a 
group of cells equally active. Plants grown on the culture 
solution show a tendency to produce chains of cells or ribbon- 
like structures, 2-5 cells wide and three to four times as long, 
with the individual cells markedly elongated, before a differ¬ 
entiated meristematic group appears. Grown on soil the plate 
formation appears earlier and is quite evident within two months 
from the sowing of the spores. For a time they have a somewhat 
cordate form but become very unsymmetrical with irregular 
margins as they grow older.. As shown in figs. 6 ~iq some strik¬ 
ing forms are found. Even branched forms as shown in figs. 



Figs. 1-5 show young sporelings with characteristic forms; fig. 4 from a 
soil culture and 1, 2, 3, and 5 from water cultures, X 50. 

2 and 11-15, are not rare some cultures. Rhizoids are pro¬ 
duced freely by the cells first formed, and on the vertical pro- 
thallia of crowded cultures they are produced on either or both 
surfaces. 

Among the hundreds of specimens examined closely, not one 
plant has been found showing indication of archegonial growth. 
Antheridia, on the other hand, are fairly common. In crowded 
cultures they seem especially abundant, growing upon dwarfed 
vertical forms and upon larger more fully expanded forms. 
Fig. 3 shows an extreme case of two antheridia on a very small, 
filamentous form. A few plants examined seem to have anther¬ 
idia and at the same time well-developed apogamous embryos, 
although not enough of such have been found for the careful 
examination necessary to make this sure. The antheridia 
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found are normal in development and function. Repeatedly, 
•specimens have been observed discharging living, swimming 
sperms. 

DEVELOPMENT OF APOGAMOUS EMBRYOS 

The development of apogamous embryos in ferns has been 
described quite fully in recent years. The fact that such develop¬ 
ment has not been described for P. glabella , together with the 
occurrence of unique features in the case of this fern, seems 
sufficient reason for a detailed account at this time. 

About three months after the germination of spores on soil, 
the first embryos appear on prothallia about 1.2 mm. wide 
and somewhat longer. The first indication of embryo develop- 



Figs. 6-10 show various typos of development up to plate formation. 
Fig. 7, X 85; others X 50. 


ment is the appearance of a small, slightly darkened area (fig. 
16) usually just behind and continuous with the meristematic 
mass at the base of the sinus. As shown in sections cut length¬ 
wise of a prothallium and perpendicular to its surfaces, such an 
embryo is composed of a group of small, active, meristematic 
cells, continuous with the meristematic mass of the sinus, and 
extending entirely through the prothallium (figs. 17, 18, 19). 
The cells of these masses are smaller, in general, than those 
of the mature portions of the prothallium and are actively 
growing cells as indicated by their small size, new walls, slightly 
denser cytoplasm, and dividing nuclei. In no case, however, 
does it seem probable that the active tissue has developed 
from a single initial cell. Appearance bears out the suggestion 
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that the mass has arisen through renewed activity of otherwise 
normal prothallial cells. This idea is further strengthened by 
the fact that later growth of the embryonic mass is brought 
about, not only through the division of the first differentiated 
cells, but through an extension of activity involving a rejuve¬ 
nation of contiguous prothallial cells as well (figs. 19, 20). In 
no case has evidence appeared showing even the slightest 
crushing or other injury of prothallial tissue by the growing 
embryo. It is impossible to say with certainty of marginal 
cells of the embryo that they belong to embryo or prothallium. 
This differentiation is carried so far that the first epidermis 
of the embryo is formed by the changed surface cells of the pro- 



Figs. 11-15. Various branched forms of sporelings, X 30. 

thallium. Even more striking are the cases, occasionally found, 
where surface prothallial cells have become changed into 
trachea-like structures as in fig. 30. 

Size rather than age seems to determine the appearance of 
embryos, inasmuch as marked uniformity in size was evident 
with prothallia showing the first indications of embryo develop¬ 
ment. 

Growth of the embryo is shown both by a lateral spread of 
meristematic tissue and by a marked thickening of the mass. 
The thickening soon becomes evident as a definite hump or 
projection, usually on the ventral side of the prothallium. It 
soon becomes more evident through the growth about it of 
numerous multicellular, transparent hairs (figs. 25, 26). 

In most cases a leaf is the first distinct sporophytic structure 
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produced. This grows from the sporophytic mass, usually on 
the ventral side, but sometimes on the dorsal side of the pro- 
thallium, as a cylindrical process, at first pointed (fig. 26) but 
later bearing a flattened terminal body (fig. 21) resembling 
closely the orbicular or reniform juvenile sporophyte leaves 
of this fern. The second true leaf may appear on the same side 
of the prothallium as the first, or, as is not unusual, it may appear 
on the opposite surface, as shown in figs. 22, 23. 

In approximately 25 per cent of the plants this leaf is pre¬ 
ceded by a horn-like process growing from the anterior portion 



Figs. 16-20. The beginnings of apogamous embryos. Fig. 16. The 
first suggestion of embryo formation. Figs. 17-20. Vertical longitudinal 
sections through very young embryos; stippled areas show active tissue. 
All X 140. L, leaf; P, prothallium. 

of the embryonic tissue and extending into the sinus, as described 
and figured by Miss Hayes for P. atropurpurea.* Such pro¬ 
jections are somewhat flattened, more densely chlorophyllous 
than the prothallial tissue, and usually develop scalariform 
vessels in their median or basal region (figs. 29, 30). 

The primary root is usually the second distinct structure 
to appear, and it is in every way similar to primary roots of 
normal embryos. Other leaves and roots are produced without 
any definite order of succession, although the young sporophytes 
in general have more leaves than roots. 

4 Hayes, D. W. Some studies of apogamy in Pellaea atropurpurea 
(L.) Link. Trans. Am. Micro. Soc. 53 :T 19-135. 1924. 
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The horn-like structure mentioned above is a direct out¬ 
growth of the meristematic tissue at the base or on the side of 
the sinus, whereas the first leaf develops from the embryonic 
tissue behind the sinus (figs 29, 30). Soon after the embryonic 
tissue becomes evident, sections show a clearly differentiated 
superficial apical cell, through the divisions of which the leaf 
is formed. This cell is superficial to embryo and to the prothal- 



Figs. 21-27. Apoga,mous sporophytes. Fig. 21 shows two well de¬ 
veloped embryos on one prothallium. Fig. 22 shows the first leaf from the 
dorsal surface and the second leaf from the ventral surface of the prothallium. 
Fig. 23 shows root and first leaf from the ventral surface, but the second leaf 
from the dorsal surface. Fig. 24 shows both leaf and root from ventral 
surface. Fig. 26 shows an early stage in the development of the leaf. Fig. 
27 shows a leaf on the ventral surface, and the beginning of a root, R, on the 
dorsal surface. X8. 

Hum as well. As already mentioned, vascular elements appear 
in the rudimentary leaf sometimes seen. In such cases these 
vessels are the first vascular elements to be differentiated. 
In other cases the first differentiated tissue is found near the 
base of the first true leaf. From this point, by the differentiation 
of other new tissue, the vascular elements appear in the leaf, 
and make connection with the later formed elements of stem 
and root. 
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The first root is formed through the activities of a typical 
tetrahedral cell formed some distance in the embryo from the 



Figs, 28-32. Sections of young embryos. Fig. 28. Showing beginning 
of stem, after two leaves and root are well started. Vascular elements are 
well developed in root and first leaf. Fig. 29. The differentiation of tissue 
behind a leaf tip, and two distinct tracheal groups. Fig. 30. A surface cell, 
T, has developed thickened walls typical of tracheae. Figs, 31 and 32 show 
the well marked apical cell of root. All X 140, Li, La, first and second leaf; 
P, prothallial cells; R, root; S, stem. 

base of the first leaf (fig. 32). As is usual in normal fern embryos, 
this cell is large and very prominent. It first appears as a dis- 
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tinct cell surrounded by the undifferentiated tissue mass of the 
embryo. Through its division a distinct root cap and vascular 
tissues are formed, before the root tip emerges from the embryonic 
mass (fig. 31). A second root is formed later, beginning with 
the appearance of a distinct cell in the primary meristematic 
mass of the embryo, and developing, as just described for the 
first. Later development of these roots is in every respect 
similar to that in normal embryos. For a time differentiation 
of tissues extends in both directions from the first scalariform 
vessels formed a little way behind the root tip, until the vascular 
tissues of leaf, stem, and root are united. 

The stem develops some time after the leaf and root are 
well started. No clearly marked apical cell is present; but 
an active meristematic tissue mass, including a large part of 
the central area of the embryo, extends to a quarter near the 
first true leaf, and soon differentiates into stem tissues (fig. 28). 
The differentiation of this comparatively large mass of tissues 
makes readily possible the complete union of vascular elements 
of root, leaf and stem mentioned above. 

The growth and activity of a prothallium continues for 
several weeks after the appearance of an embryo. Even when 
the sporophyte shows two well developed leaves the prothallium 
may appear normally green and active. Several protliallia have 
been examined showing the beginning of more than one embryo, 
and a few examples of two well developed embryos on one 
prothallium have been noted (fig. 21). Where more than one 
embryo is formed, those appearing later form near the margins 
adjacent to the sides of the sinus. 

Summary 

The prothallia of Pellaea glabella have a normal develop¬ 
ment from the spore, and show the usual reactions to growth 
conditions. 

The prothallia sometimes produce normal antheridia and 
sperms, but no archegonia, so sporophytes are produced apogam- 
ously only. 

Apogamous embryos arise through the activity of cell masses 
involving comparatively mature tissue of the prothallia. 
Pullman, Washington. ■ 



On the number of chloroplasts in the cells of the 
sporophyte of Anthoceros laevis 

At IT A A. PlNNICK 

“In a study of the morphology of the gametophyte and 
sporophyte of Anthoceros laevis L., the writer was somewhat 
surprised to find in stained microtome sections of the sporophyte 
the presence of but one chloropiast in each cell, since in the 
literature one is given the impression that sporophyte cells 
contain regularly two chloroplasts (Campbell ’18, pp. 121, 142, 
597). Inasmuch as the single chloropiast in each cell of the 
gametophyte, in all North American species, seems to be an 
organ as permanent as the nucleus, it would be natural to suppose 
that the cells of the sporophyte might contain two chloroplasts, 
one being derived from the egg and the other from the sperm 
in the form of a very small primordium. 

Hofmeister, as early as 1862, stated in regard to the number 
of chloroplasts found in the sporophyte that cells of the upper 
part of the young fruit [.A . laevis L. and A. punctatus L.] contain 
without exception two chlorophyll bodies; but that in the 
inner tissue of the stem [gametophyte] the appearance of two 
chlorophyll bodies is Unusual. 

Campbell (T8, p. X42) in describing the sporophyte of A, 
fusiformis and A . Pearsoni, says that there is a doubling of 
chloroplasts in the sporophyte, and specifically that “each 
epidermal cell contains two large chloroplasts like that of the 
gametophyte / f He refers also to Schimper (’85) as having 
noted that the chloroplasts double in the sporophyte of Antho¬ 
ceros . The statement of Schimper (lee. cit . p. 21) pertains to 
A, laevis . 

The spore-mother-cell shows regularly only one chloropiast. 
Therefore the presence of two chloroplasts in the vegetative 
cells of the sporophyte would be strange and not easily explained. 
Strasburger (*8o) and Davis (’99) have traced the complete 
history of the spore-mother-cell and its two divisions to form the 
tetrad. Barring nuclear details, it is not at all difficult to observe 
all phases of the division of the spore-mother-cells in the fresh 
material, since the spores mature gradually and the spore- 
mother-cells readily separate from each other. 

5X5 
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In a large spore-mother-cell the chloroplast is very conspicu¬ 
ous, and is seen as a thickened mass in one side of the cell. This 
large chloroplast is yellowish green in color and contains starch 
and other granules, which become more numerous and prominent 
with further development. The chloroplast finally elongates 
and resembles a thick crescent curved about the nucleus. As 
the chloroplast divides the two equal portions move apart but 
are connected by cytoplasmic filaments. 

The spore-mother-cell now elongates and the second division 
of the chloroplast is identical with the first. According to Davis 
(*99) both chloroplasts may be active at the same time or one 
may be in a more advanced state of fission than the other. The 
cell finally appears broader, in proportion to the length, and 
when the four chloroplasts are formed they are grouped in an 
orderly arrangement about the centrally placed nucleus. These 
chloroplasts are all formed before nuclear division occurs in the 
spore-mother-cell. After final nuclear division one nucleus 
remains in contact with each chloroplast. 

A. laevis and A. punctatus are the only two species common 
in the vicinity of Indiana University. All observations men¬ 
tioned pertain to the former species. 

Comparisons were made between chloroplasts of the game- 
tophyte and of the sporophyte. Each cell of the gametophyte 
shows one very large chloroplast with the characteristic pyrenoid 
in the center. This chloroplast is granular and somewhat globu¬ 
lar, while the contents differentiate prominently with stains. 
Hofmeister (’62) has described the chloroplasts in elongated 
cells of older shoots as being flattened and sometimes spindle- 
shaped, while they also appear flattened in the epidermis. Ob¬ 
servations seem to verify these conclusions. Hofmeister (’62, 
p. 7) also found that the chloroplasts in the interior of the sporo¬ 
phyte are smaller than those in the sporophyte epidermis. 
Campbell (T8), however, seems to imply that epidermal chloro¬ 
plasts are as large as in any other cell, for he compares the two 
large chloroplasts of the epidermis with those of the gametophyte 
in A . fusiformis and A . Pearsoni . 

McAllister (T4) in his study of structure of the pyrenoid 
of Anthoceros finds that the sporophyte chloroplasts do not 
differ from those of the gametophyte, although they average 
considerably smaller. The writer verified this conclusion; 
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moreover, the smaller chloroplasts of the gametophyte can in 
no way be distinguished from the larger ones of the sporophyte. 
McAllister also agrees that each archesporium cell of A , laevis 
contains a minute chloroplast which is difficult to distinguish 
from granular cytoplasmic cell contents. 

The cells at the base of the sporophyte, adjacent to the cells 
of the gametophyte, show regularly one large chloroplast identical 
with that of the gametophyte. 

While examining preserved material the writer became 
interested in the number of chloroplasts found in the sporophyte, 
since the preparations showed only one chloroplast to each cell. 
After careful examination material was found which showed a 
very short section of! sporophyte cells, where two chloroplasts 
seemed visible in each cell; but all surrounding cells in the same 
section had only one chloroplast in each cell. Fresh material 
was then collected and with free hand sections observations were 
continued with the result that occasionally two chloroplasts 
seemed to be visible in certain rows of cells. However, the ma¬ 
jority of cells in the same section showed only one chloroplast 
to the cell. 

It seemed reasonable to question whether certain parts of 
the sporophyte might contain two chloroplasts to a cell while 
other parts would contain only one. Since the stained microtome 
sections, in a great number of preparations, showed almost 
without exception only one chloroplast to the cell in the sporo¬ 
phyte, this conclusion was drawn: that probably the free hand 
sections of fresh material had the walls and layers of cells so 
obscured that contents of a single cell would be difficult to deter¬ 
mine exactly. As some of the oblique walls are very delicate, 
and do not show in fresh material clearly, one cannot rely upon 
free hand sections to give positive results. Fresh material was 
treated with two per cent, osmic acid and mounted in dilute 
glycerine. The results showed that if two chloroplasts were 
occasionally found it was the exception rather than the rule. 
All stages of young and mature sporophytes, were examined in 
fixed and stained sections, and the above conclusion was con¬ 
firmed. 

The writer is convinced after obtaining the above results, 
that only one chloroplast is present in the cells of the sporophyte 
of A . laevis . Therefore it may be possible that sources of error 
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due to methods of observation are responsible for the report 
of the presence of tile double chloroplast in the sporophyte of 
Anthoceros as published by Campbell (’18) and Hofmeister (’62). 

One might explain the presence of an occasional double 
chloroplast by assuming that after the chloroplast divided, the 
cells failed to divide. It seemed strange, on the one hand, to 
expect two cliloroplasts regularly in the vegetative cells of the 
sporophyte when only one is found in the spore-mother-celL 
But, on the other hand, the sporophyte is formed by the union 
of two cells or gametes: it therefore would seem that the sporo¬ 
phyte should have two chloroplasts, if the sperm furnishes one 
or Its primordium and the egg the other. However, the egg 
does not have a fully developed chloroplast, but one merely in 
the rudimentary stage. Now it is possible that a primordium 
may be carried by the sperm, but so far as the writer has been 
able to ascertain, no statement to that effect occurs in the 
literature. 

Again if we make a comparison with Spiro gym , we find that 
one set of chloroplasts in. this plant degenerates, just as we find 
three nuclei in the germinating zygote disintegrating and only 
one functioning. Now the nucleus is a permanent organ of a 
Spirogyra cell, yet three nuclei completely disintegrate and 
disappear. For the same reason we may logically assume that 
the chloroplast is as permanent in Anthoceros as Is the nucleus. 
Therefore, if one chloroplast of Anthoceros disintegrates, leaving 
only one to a cell in the sporophyte, that does not disprove the 
theory that the chloroplast is as permanent as the nucleus. 
Indiana University 
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poisonous plant investigations gardens, South Dakota 
State College, division of pharmacy. Am. Jour. Pharm. 97 : 
325 - 350 . My 1925. (Ulust.) 

Holm, T. Leptandra and Veronica —a morphological study. 
Am. Jour. Sci. V. 9 : 460-471./. z-u. Je 1925. 

Holmes, F. O. Geographical distribution of the milkweed 
flagellate, Herpetomonas elmassiani (Migone), Phyto¬ 
pathology 15 : 297-299./. j. My 1925. 

Holmes, F. O. Non-pathogenicity of the milkweed flagellate 
in Maryland. Phytopathology 15 : 294-296. My 1925. 

Holzinger J. M. Dr. Brotherus' treatment of Dicranum . 
Bryologist 28 : 22. “Mr” 30 My 1925. 

Hovey, M. A few springtime flowers. Am. Mid. Nat. 9 : 
379-380. Mr 1925. 
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Hewlett, F. S. The chemical composition of developing flowers 
and young fruits from weak and vigorous spurs of the 
apple. Proc. Am. Soc. Hort. Sci. 21: 194-199. “1924” 

1925. 

Jacoby J. Footprints of the tulip in literature. Card. Mag. & 
Home Builder 41 : 239-242. My 1925. (Illust.) 

Jean, F. Use of water by plants. Through the Leaves 13 : 
233-237; 282-285. Je, J 1 1925* 

Jeffrey, E. C. Polyploidy and the origin of species. Am, Nat. 
59 : 209-217. My-Je 1925. 

Jodidi, S. L. Physiological studies on cereals—III. The occur¬ 
rence of polypeptides and amino acids in the ungerminated 
maize kernel. Jour. Agr. Res. 30 : 587-592. “15 Mr” 

Je 1925. 

Johansen, BL A handbook of the principal trees and shrubs of 
the Ancon and Balboa districts, Panama Canal Zone. 
1-97. pL 1-32. F 1925. 

Johnstone, G. R. Effect of wounding on respiration and ex¬ 
change of gases. Bot. Gaz. 79 : 339-340. 21 My 1925. 

Jones, D. F. Genetics in plant and animal improvement. 1 -viih 
1-568. /. i~22g. New York, 1925. 

Jones, F. R., & Brechsler, C. Root rot of peas in the United 
States caused by Aphanomyces euteiches n. sp. Jour. Agr. 
. Res. 30 : 293-325. /. 1 + pL 1-6. 15 F” Ap 1925. 

Jones, F. R. A new bacterial disease of alfalfa. Phytopathology 
15 : 243-244. Ap 1925. 

Kanouse, B. B. Physiology and morphology of Pyihiontorpha 
gonapodioides. Bot. Gaz, 79 : 196-206. pi. 12 , 13. 30 Ap 
1925. 

Kauffman, C. H. The genus Gomphidius in the United States. 
Mycologia 17 : 113-126. pi 12-14, 1 My 1925. 

2 species and 1 form described as new. 

Keith, M. H. A bibliography of researches bearing on the 
composition and nutritive value of corn and corn products. 
Illinois Agr. Exp, Sta. Bull. 257: 1-151. p 1925, 
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Kelley, A. P. Soil water on the New Jersey coast. Ecology 6: 
143-149. “Ap” 12 My 1925. 

Kirby, R. S. The take-all disease of cereals and grasses caused 
by Ophiobolus cariceti (Berkeley & Broome) Saccardo. 
Cornell Agr. Exp. Sta. Memoir 88: 1-45. f. 1-4 + pi. i-j. 
Mr 1925. 

Knowlton, C. EL, Weatherby, C. A., & Ripley, W, S. Fourth 
report of the committee on floral areas. Preliminary lists 
of New England plants—XXIX. Rhodora 27 : 56-65. 

“Ap" 14 My 1925. 

Knowlton, F. 3 EL The possible origin of the angiosperms. 
Science II. 61 : 568-570. 29 My 1925. 

Korstian, C. F. Coincidence between the ranges of forms of 
western yellow pine, bark beetles and mistletoe. Science 
II. 61 : 448. 24 Ap 1925. 

Krause, K. Araceae novae austro-americanae. Notizbl. Bot. 
Gart. Berlin 9 : 269-274. Mr 1925. 

Many species described as new. 

Kress, O., Humphrey, C. J., Richards, C. A., Bray, M. W., & 
Staid!, J. A. Control of decay in pulp and pulp wood. 
U. S. Dept. Agr. Bull. 1298: 1-80. /. 1-5 + pi. 1-20. Ap 

1925* 

Lam, H. J. The Sapotaceae, Sarcospermaceae and Boerlagel- 
laceae of the Dutch East Indies and surrounding countries 
(Malay peninsula and Philippine Islands), Buitenzorg 
Bull. Jard. Bot. III. " 7 : 1-289./. x-dy. 4 D 1924. 

2 families and many genera, species and combinations described as new. 

Levine, M. Plant cancers. Jour. N. Y. Bot. Gard. 26:112-114. 
My 1925. 

Lewis, I. F. A new Conjugate from Woods Hole. Am. Jour. 
Bot. 12; 351-357- ph 36, 37 ■ *5 Je 1925- 

Lewton, F. L. The value of certain anatomical characters in 
classifying the Hibisceae. Jour. Washington Acad. Sci. 15 :. 
165-172. 19 Ap 1925. 
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Linder, D. H. Observations on the life history of Helicodesmus 
[nov. gen.] Am. Jour. Bot. 12: 259-269. /. 1 + pL 23 , 24 , 
28 My 1925. 

Lindstrom, E. W. Heritable characters of maize—XXI. A 
new dominant hereditary character—teopod. Jour. Hered. 
16 : 135-140. /. 14-16. “Ap” 15 My 1925* 

Linford s M. B., & Vaughan, R. E. Rootrot of peas. Wisconsin 
Coll. Agr. Ext. Serv. Circ. 188: 1-12. /. 1-4, Ap 1925. 

Lipman, C. B., & Gordon, A. Further studies on new methods in 
the physiology and pathology of plants. Jour. Gen. Physiol. 
7 : 615-623. 20 My 1925. 

Lloyd, C> G. Mycological notes. 73: 1301-1332. /. 2903-3034. 
O 1924; 74: 1333-1348. /. 3035-3132. Mr. 1925; 75: 
1349-1364. /. 3133-3266. J 1 1925. 

Lloyd, F. E. The mode of occurrence of tannin in the living cell. 
Jour. Am, Leather Chem. Assoc. 17 : 430-450./. 1-16. S 
1922. 

Lode wick, J. E. Growth studies in forest trees—III. Experi¬ 
ments with the dendrograph on Fraxinus americana. Bot. 
Gaz. 79 : 311-323. /. 1, 2. 21 My 1925. 

Longley, A. E. Segregation of carbohydrates in maize pollen. 
.Science II. 61 : 542-543. 22 My 1925. 

Low, M. The pines of Timagami. Nat. Mag. 5 : 357-360. 
Je 1925. (IUust.) 

MacBride, J. F. South American plants, mostly from the 
Captain Marshall Field expedition to Peru 1922 and 1923, 
Field Mus, Nat. Hist Publ. Bot. Ser. 4 : 79-93. 29 Je 1925. 

Several species and combinations described as new, 

McClintock, J. A. Uncongeniality, a limiting factor in the use 
of disease resistant stock. Proc. Am. Soc. Hort. Scb 21: 
319-320. “1924” 1925. 

McClure, F. A. Some observations of a plant collector on the 
Island of Hainan. Ohio jour. ScL 25 : 114-118. 19 My 

* 925 * 
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MacBougaly XK T» The arrangement and action of material in 
the plasmatic layers and cell-walls of plants. Proc. Am. 
Phil Soc. 63 : 76-93./. z, 2. 8 An 1924. 

McDougall, W. B. A new mushroom. Trans. Illinois Acad. 
Sci. 17 : 84. /. 1. “1924” 1925. 

Marasmiiis n ucicola. 

McHargue, J. S. The occurrence of copper, manganese, zinc, 
nickel, and cobalt in soils, plants, and animals, and their 
possible function as vital factors. Jour. Agr. Res. 30 : 
193-196. 15 Ja 1925. 

Mackenzie* K. K. The genus Erysimum. Rhodora 27 : 65-67. 
u Ap” 14 My 1925. 

Mackenzie* K. K. Proper use of the name Leontodon . Rhodora 
27 : 47-49. “Mr” 28 Ap 1925. 

McKinney* H. H., Webb, R. W., & Bungan, G. H. Wheat 
rosette and its control. Illinois Agr. Exp. Sta. Bull. 264: 
273-296. /. i~8 + pi 1. Ap 1925. 

McKinney* H. H. Certain aspects of the virus diseases. Phyto¬ 
pathology 15 : 189-202. Ap 1925. 

McLean, F. T., & Gilbert, B. E. Manganese as a cure for a 
chlorbsis of spinach. Science II. 61 : 636-637. 19 Je 1925. 

McNair, J. B. The taxonomy and range of poison ivy. Science 
11.61:589. 5 Jei 925 * 

McNair* J. B, The geographical distribution in North America 
of poison ivy (Rhus toxicodendron) and allies. Am. Jour. 
Bot. 12 : 338 - 350 -/. 15 Je 1925* 

McWhorter* F. P. Cercospora leaf spot of lettuce. Phyto¬ 
pathology 15 : 247. Ap 1925.. 

Manning, L. E. Native flowering evergreens. Am. For. & For. 
Life 31 : 405-406. J 1 1925. (Illust.) 

Marlatt, C. L. Plants and plant pests. Atlantic Mo. 135 : 
775 - 785 . Je 1925. 

Marre* F. Origine bact&rienne de la gomme des arbres fruitiers. 
Nat. Canad. 51 : 241-242. My 1925. 
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Martin, A* C. Ontogenetic study on Phylloxera caryaeseptem . 
Bot. Gaz. 79 : 297-310. pi 22-25. 21 My 1925. 

Martin* W. H. Plant diseases of New Jersey (fifth instalment). 
Principles of plant disease control. New Jersey Agr. 7 6 :10- 
11. Je 1925. (Illust.) 

Martinez* M. El arbol del Balsamo. Tohdfera pereirae (Klotsch 
Bail!.) familia de las Leguminosas. Mexico For. 3 : 57-59. 
Mr-Ap 1925. (Illust.) 

Maxon, W. R. Notes on American ferns—XX. Am. Fern. 
Jour. 15 : 16-19. “Ja-Mr” 26 My 1925. 

Maxon, W. R. Ferns as a hobby. Natl. Geogr. Mag. 47 : 541- 
586. My 1925. (Illust.) 

Meisel, M. A bibliography of American natural history. The 
pioneer century, 1769-1865. vol. 1. 1-244. New York, 1924. 

Menendez Ramos, R. Estudio sobre el mosaico de la caha. 
Revista Agr. Com. y Trab. Cuba 7 5 : 31-33. 1925. (Illust.) 

Mildbraed, J. Plantae Tessmannianae peruvianae—L Notizbh 
Bot. Gart. Berlin 9 : 136-144. 1 0 1924; —II. Notizbh 

Bot. Gart. Berlin 9 : 260-268. 20 Mr 1925. 

Many species described as new. 

Millspaugh, C. E. Two new Euphorbias. Field Mus. Nat. 
Hist. Publ. Bot. Ser. 4 : 95. 29 Je 1925. 

Tithymalus raphanorrhizus and T. pendllatus [sic]. 

Mix, A. J. Anthracnose of European privet. Phytopathology 
15 : 261-272. /. i~j. My 1925. 

Mix, A. J. Biological and cultural studies of Exoascus mirabilis . 
Phytopathology 15 : 214-222. /. 1, 2. Ap 1925. 

Mix, A. J. The weather and peach leaf curl in eastern Kansas 
in 1924, Phytopathology 15 : 244-245. Ap 1925. 

Mousley, H. Corallorrhiza maculata and its varieties in Canada. 
Canad. Field Nat. 39 : 95-96. My 1925. 

■ Munz, P. A., & Johnston, I. M; Miscellaneous notes on plants 
of southern California—IV. Bull. Torrey Club 52 : 221-228* 
“My” 7 Je 1925. 

Section Hesperoselinum of Ammoselinum , several species, and 1 variety 
described as new. 
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Munz, P. A., & Johnston, I. M. The Potentillas of southern 
California. Bull. So. California Acad. Sci. 24 : 5-25. 5 

Ap 1925. 

5 combinations and 2 varieties described as new. 

Mumeek, A. E. Correlation and cyclic growth in plants. Bot. 
Gaz. 79 : 329-333- 21 My 1925. 

Mumeek, A. E. The effects of fruit on vegetative growth in 
plants. Proc. Ann Soc. Hort. Sci. 21 : 274-276. “x924 n 

1925. 

Murrill, ¥. A. Collecting around St. Augustine, Florida. 
Mycologia 17 : 127-129. 1 My 1925. 

Murrill, W. A. Fungi at Lynchburg, Virginia. Mycologia 17 : 
183-184. “Jl-Au” 25 Je 1925. 

Wavez, A, La foret equatoriale bresilienne. Bull. Soc. Roy. 
Bot. Belgique 57 : 5-18./. A-E , 1-4 + pi. 1. “1924” 1925. 

Newton, J. D. The relation of the salt concentration of the 
culture solution to transpiration and root respiration. Sci. 
Agr, 5 : 3x8-320. Je 1925. 

Nicholson, W. E. Notes on some New Zealand species of Frul- 
lania. Bryologist 28 : 17-19. pL 2. “Mr” 30 My 1925. 
F. Berggrenii described as new species. 

Olitsky, P. K., & Northrop, J. A. The inoculation of tomato 
and tobacco plants with potato mosaic virus. Science II. 
61 : 544 - 545 * My 1925. 

Orton, C. R., & Weiss, F. The life cycle of the rust on fly 
poison, Chrosperma muscaetoxicum. Mycologia 17 : 148- 
L 53 - /* * + pl- * 7 * 44 Jl~Au” 25 Je 1925. 

Osfenfeld, C. H. Some remarks on species and chromosomes. 
Am. Nat, 59 : 217-218. My-Je 1925. 

Osterhout, W. J. V., & Dorcas, M. J. Contrasts in the cell sap 
of Valonias and the problem of flotation. Jour. Gen. Phys¬ 
iol. 7 : 633-640. 20 My 1925. 

Gverholts, L . 0 » Mycological notes for 1923. Mycologia 17 : 
108-112, pi. jo, 11. 1 My 1925. 

Mycosphaerella smilacicola described as new comb. 
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Pack,, B. Ab Dispersion of lipoids. Bot. Gaz. 79 : 334-338. 21 
My 1925- 

Pammell, L. H. The extension of the Yucca moth. Science 1 L 
61 : 4i4-4D> 17 Ap 1925. 

Pember, F. R., & McLean, F. T. Economical use of nitrogen, 
phosphorus and potassium by barley, oats and wheat in 
solution cultures. Rhode Island Agr. Exp. Sta. Bull. 199: 
1-53. /. 1, 2 T pi. 1, 2. F 1925. 

Pemberton* C. C. Field studies of growth forms of some of the 
native trees of the environment of Victoria, B. C. Canad, 
Field Nat. 59 : 96-105. My 1925. (Illust.) 

Pennington* L. H. Relation of weather conditions to the spread 
of white pine blister rust in the Pacific northwest. Jour. 
Agr. Res. 30 : 593-607. /• A 2. 11 1 Ap” Je 1925. 

Perkins, A. T. Regarding the possible adaptation of soy bean 
Radicicola to a specific host variety. Jour. Agr. Res. 30 : 
243-244. 1 F 1925. 

Fetch, T. The Brazil Nut. Gard. Chron. III. 77 : 349. /, 
148-150 . 23 My 1925. 

Phillips, E. H., Smith, E. H., & Smith, R. E. Fig smut. Cali¬ 
fornia Agr. Exp. Sta. Bull 387: 1-38. /. 1-15. Ap 1925. 

Pilger, R. Plantae Luetzelburgianae brasilienses—V. Notizbl. 
Bot. Gart. Berlin 9 : 153-156. 30 D 1924. 

Several species described as new. 

Piper, C. V. The American species of Canavalia and Wendero- 
thia. Cont. U. S. Natl. Plerb. 20: 555-588. 1925. 

Many species described as new. 

Piper, C. V. Cultivated grasses of secondary importance. 
U. S. Dept. Agr. Farmers Bull. 1433: 1-42. /, r-j#. F. 
1925. 

Piper, C. V. Two new species of Canavalia . Field Mus. Nat. 
Hist. Publ. Bot. Ser. 4 : 94. 29 Je 1925. 

C, eurycarpa and C. peruviana, 

Poole, R. F. The relation of soil moisture to the pox or ground 
rot disease of sweet potatoes. Phytopathology 15 : 287- 
293. /. 1-4. My 1925. 
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Potter, A. A., & Melchers, L. E. Study of the life history and 
ecological relations of the smut of maize, jour. Agr. Res. 
30 : 161-173. /• A ^ + pl. x- 3 - *5 Ja 1925* 

Quisumbing, E. Stony layer in seeds of gymnosperms. Bot. 
Gaz. 79 : 121-195. /* i-SS + pL 11, .30 Ap 1925. 

Rathbun-Gravatt, A. Direct inoculation of coniferous stems 
with damping-off fungi. Jour. Agr. Res. 30 : 327-339. /. 

i, 2. 44 15 F” Ap 1925. 

Record, S, J., & Meil, C. D. Timbers of tropical America, i-xviii, 
i-6io, pl, 1-50. New York, 1924. 

Reed, G. M., & Stanton, T. R. Relative susceptibility of selec¬ 
tions from a fulghum-Swedish select cross to the smuts of 
oats. jour. Agr. Res. 30 : 375-391. pl. 1-4. “15 F” Ap 
1925. 

Reed, G. M. The inheritance of resistance of oat hybrids to 
loose smut. Mycologia 17 : 163-181. 44 Jl-Au” 25 Je 1925. 

Rhoads, A. S. Root rot of the grapevine in Missouri caused by 
Clitocybe labescens (Scop.) Bres. Jour. Agr. Res. 30 : 341- 
364. pl 1-7, “ 15 F” Ap 1925. 

Richter, L. Empfindliche Kalcteen. Zeit. Sukkulent. 2: 5-1 1 . 

25 Ja 1925- 

Rlgg, G. B. Some physiology of the sieve tubes of Nereocystis, 
Publ. Puget Sound Biol. Sta. 3 : 311-329. f. x + pl, 37, 
38. 15 F 1925. 

Robbins, €. A, Cladonia mateocyatha , a new species, and some 
variations in C. Beaumontii. Rhodora 27 : 49-51. 44 Mr” 
29 Ap 1925. 

Robinson, C. H. The Indiana sand dunes. Flow. Grow. 12: 
225-228. Je 1925. (Must.) 

Rolfs, F. M. Two important cotton diseases and their control. 
Oklohoma Agr. & Mech. Coll. Ext. Div. Circ. 208: 1-8. 
1925. 

Rosa, J. T. Fruiting habit and pollination of cantaloupe. Proc. 
Am. Soc. Hort. Sci. 21: 51-57. 44 1924” 1925. 
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Rose* D. EL, & Lindegren, C. C. Phytoplithora rot of pears 
and apples. Jour. Agr. Res. 30 : 463-468. pi. 1, a, “ 1 
Mr” My 1925* 

Rose, D. R, & Stevens, N, E. The excessive politeness of 
American botanists. Science II. 61 : 656-657. 26 je 1925. 

Rose, D. H. Diseases of stone fruits on the market. U. S. 
Dept. Agr. Farmers Bull 1435: 1-17* /• 1-6. S 1924. 

Rosenberg, 0 . Chromosomes and species. Am. Nat. 59 : 
205-208. My-Je 1925. 

Rushy, H. H. Chomelia , Jacquin and Anisomeris , Presl. Bull. 
Torrey Club 52 : 137-142. /. 1-2. “Ap” 18 My 1925. 

4 species and 6 combinations described as new. 

Sackett, W. G. Crown or root rot of alfalfa. Through the 
Leaves 13 : 213-214. My 1925. (Illust.) 

Safford, W. E. The potato of romance and of reality, jour. 
Hered. 16 : 113-126. /. 1-6. “Ap” 15 My 1925. 

Sando, C. E. Plant coloring matters. Jour. Am. Pharm. Assoc. 
14 : 299-307. Ap 1925. 

Sando, C. E. Anthocyanin formation in Helianthus annum. 
Jour. Biol. Chem. 64 : 71-74. My 1925. 

Schaffner, J. H. Additions to the catalog of Ohio vascular 
plants for 1924. Ohio Jour. Sci. 25 : 130-138. 19 My 1925. 

Schaffner, J. H. Main lines of evolution in Equisetum —I. 
Am. Fern Jour. 15 : 8 - 12 . “Ja~Mr” 26 My 1925; —II. 
Am. Fern Jour. 15 : 35-39. pi. 3. 30 Je 1925. 

Schertz, F. M, Some physical and chemical properties of 
xanthophyll and the preparation of the pure pigment. 
Jour. Agr. Res. 30 : 575—585, /. 1. “15 Mr” Je 1925. 

Schertz, F* M. Some physical and chemical properties of carotin 
and the preparation of the pure pigment. Jour. Agr. Res. 
30 : 469-474. /, 1. 11 1 Mr” My 1925. 

Schmidt, D. The effect of the weight of the seed on the growth 
of the plant. New Jersey Agr. Exp. Sta. Bull. 404: 1-19. 
N. 1924. * 
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Schmidt* 0 . C, Einige neue Selaginellen aus Westindien und 
Tahiti. Repert. Spec. Nov. Regn. Veg. 20: 155-158. 20 
O 1924. 

Including Selaginella Leonardi, S. Bracei and 5 . Setchellii spp. nov. 

Schneider, C. A selection of American willows. Card. Chron. 
—HI. 77 : 204-205; 282; 397-398; 4 J 3 ; 43 r ~ 43 2 - 21 Mr; 

25 Ap; 6 Je; 13 Je; 20 Je 1925. 

Schneider, C. Two uncommon plants. Garden 89 : 261. 9 

My 1925. (Illust.) 

Taxodium distichum and Erica stricta. 

Schultz, E. S., & Folsom, D. Infection and dissemination experi¬ 
ments with degeneration diseases of potatoes. Observations 
in 1923, Jour. Agr. Res. 30 : 493-528. f. 1 + pi, i-io. 
“15 Mr” Je 1925. 

Scott, G. A* Cultural characteristics of certain Colletotrichum 
species. Ann. Rep. Quebec Soc. Prot. PL 16 : 123-137. pi 
1-5. “1924” F 1925. 

Sears, P. B. The natural vegetation of Ohio. I. A map of the 
virgin forests. Ohio Jour. Sci. 25 : 139-149. /. 1-5. 19 

My 1925* 

Seaver, F. J. The fungous flora of St. Croix. Mycologia 17 : 
1—18. pi, 1 . 20 Ja 1925. 

Including descriptions of two new species, 

Seaver, F, J. The snapdragon rust. Mycologia 17 : 42-44. 
20 Ja 1925. 

Seward, A. C. Arctic vegetation past and present. Jour. Roy. 
Hort. Soc. 50 : 1-18. Ja 1925. (Illust.) 

Sharp, L. W. The factorial interpretation of sex-determination. 
La Cellule 35 : 195-235. 1925. (Illust.) 

Sharp, L. W. Recent advances in cytology. Am. Jour. Bot. 11: 
610-616. 24 D 1924. 

Shear, C. L., Stevens, i. E., & Wilcox, M. S. Botryosphaeria 
and Physalospora in the eastern United States. Mycologia 
17 : 98-107. pi p. 1 My 1925. 
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Shear, C. L. The life history of the Texas root rot fungus 
Ozonium omnivorum Shear. Jour. Agr. Res. 30 : 475-4 77 - 

/. 2, 2 + pi i. u i Mr” My 1925. 

Shear* C. L., & Dodge* B. O. The life history of Pilacre faginea 
(Fr.) B. and Br. Jour. Agr. Res. 30 : 407-417. pi. 1, 2. 
”1 Mr” My 1925. 

Showaiter* A. M. Germination of the spores of Riccardia 
pinguis and of Pellia Fabbroniana. Bull. Torrey Club 52 : 
157, 166. /. i, 2 + pi 5. “Ap” 18 My 1925. 

Showalter, W. J., and others. The Book of wild flowers. 1-243. 
Washington, 1924. (Illust.) 

Shreve, F. Ecological aspects of the deserts of California. 
Ecology 6: 93-103. /. 2, 2. “Ap” 12 My 1925. 

Sideris, C. P. Observations on the development of the root 
system of Allium cepa L. Am. Jour. Bot. 12: 255-258. /. 1, 
28 My 1925. 

Simpson* C. T. Odd trees that clo odd things. Florida Grow. 
31 : 7-8. 25 Ap 1925. (Illust.) 

Skeels, H. C. A Chinese potatobean. Glycine forlunei (Maxim.) 
J. B. Norton. Proc. Biol. Soc. Wash. 38 : 88. 26 My 1925. 

Skeels, H, C. A new Chinese peach. Amygdalus hansuensis 
(Rehder) Skeels. Proc. Biol. Soc. Wash. 38 : 87. 26 My 
1925. 

Skeels, H. C. A new introduction of a Chinese Torreya. Tumion 
fargesii (Franch.) Skeels. Proc. Biol. Soc. Wash. 38 : 88, 
26 My 1925, 

Small, J. K. Iris Carolina. “ Carolina Blue-flag.” Addisonia 
9 : 49-50, pi 313 . “D 1924” 18 F 1925. 

Small, J. K. Iris cristata. ‘‘Crested Dwarf-iris.” Addisonia 
9 : 63-64. pi 320. “D 1924” 18 F 1925. 

Small, J. K. Iris foliosa. “Leafy Blue-flag.” Addisonia 9: 
53 - 54 - pt- 3 * 5 - “D 1924” 18 F 1925. 

Small, J. K. Irishexagona. “Angle-pod Blue-flag. ” Addisonia 
9 : 51-52, pi 314 , “D 1924” 18 F 1925, 
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Small, J. K. Iris Kimballiae. “Miss Kimball’s Blue-flag.” 
Addisonia 9 : 59-60. pi. 318 . “D 1924” 18 F 1925. 

Small, J. K. Iris lacustris. “Lake Dwarf-iris.” Addisonia 9 : 
61-62. pi. jig. “D 1924” 18 F 1925. 

Small* J. K, Iris savannarum “Prairie Blue-flag.” Addisonia 
9 : 57 " 5 <L pi- 3 * 7 ' “D 1924” 18 F 1925. 

Small, J. K. Iris versicolor. “Common Blue-flag.” Addisonia 
9 : 55-56. pi. 316. “D 1924” 18 F 1925. 

Smith* C. M. The alkaline reaction of the dew on' cotton 
plants. Science II. 61 : 572-573. 29 My 1925. 

Smith* E. F. Some newer aspects of cancer research. Science 
II. 61 : 595-601. 12 Je 1925. 

Smith* E. F„ Cancer in plants and in man. Science II. 61 : 
• 419-420. 17 Ap 1925. 

Smith, G. M. Phytoplankton of the inland lakes of Wisconsin. 
Part 2. Desmidiaceae. Wise. Geol. Nat, Hist. Surv. Bull. 
57 2 : 1-227. f. 1-17 + pi. 52-88. 1924, 

Smith* J. F. Late-blooming violets in Connecticut. Rhodora 
27 : 51. “Mr” 28 Ap 1925. 

Smith, R. E. Efficiency of a self-mixing duster. Phytopathology 
15:235-237./. 7. Ap. 1925. 

Spangler, R. C. Female gametophyte of Trillium sessile. 
Bot. Gaz. 79 : 217-221. pi. 16, 17. 30 Ap 1925. 

Standley, P. C. Botanical exploration in Panama and Costa 
Rica. Misc. Coll. Smithsonian Inst. 77 : 50-56, 1925. 

(Illust.) 

Standley, P. C. New species of plants from Salvador. IV. 
Jour. Wash. Acad. Sci, 14 : 238-247. 4 Je 1924. 

Including descriptions of 19 new species in various genera, 

Standley, P. C. The genus Forchammeria. Jour. Wash. Acad. 
Sci. 14 : 269-272..' 19 Je 1924. 

Including new species in Forchammeria (2). 

Standley, P. C, Trees and shrubs of Mexico (Passifloraceae- 
Scrophulariaceae). Contr. U, S., Nat. Herb. 23 : 849-1312 
-fi-xxxix. 1924.', 
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Stanford, E. E. The inflorescence and flower-form in Polygonum 
subgenus Persicaria. Rliodora 27 r 41—47. “Mr" 28 Ap 
1925. 

Stapf, 0 . Aroma melanocarpa . Curt. Bot. Mag. 150 : pi. 
QOS 2. 30 Ap 1925. 

Native of North America. 

Stapf, 0 . Begonia manicata. Curt. Bot. Mag. ISO: pi. 
9055. 30 Ap 1925. 

Native of Mexico. 

Stapf, 0 . Campomanesia thea. Curt. Bot. Mag. 150 : pi. 
90s4. 30 Ap 1925. 

Native of Brazil. 

Stapf, O. Hoffmannia Roezlii. Curt. Bot. Mag, 150 : pi. 0025. 
15 D 1924. 

Stapf, 0 . Lindmania penduliflora. Curt. Bot. Mag. 150 : 
pL 9029. 15 D 1924. 

Stevens, F. L., & Plunkett, 0 . A. Tulip blossom blight. Illinois 
Agr. Exp. Sta. Bull. 265: 299-307./. 1-7. Ap 1925. 

Stevens, F. L., & Manter, H. W, The Hemisphaeriaceae of 
British Guiana and Trinidad. Bot. Gaz. 79 : 265-296. 
pi. 18-21. 21 My 1925. 

4 new genera, Theciopeltis, PlochmopeMidella , Scolecopcllidclla , Scoleco ** 
peliidium , and many species described as new. 

Stevens, O. A. North Dakota honey plants. Axil lice Jour, 
65 : 209-211. My 1925. (Illust.) 

Stiffier, E. G. Development of embryo sac in Gasteria t Cyrtan- 
thus , and Veltheimia. Bot. Gaz. 79 : 207-216. /..1-7 + pi* 
14, 15. 30 Ap 1925. 

Stokdyk, E. A. Selection of sweet potatoes. Jour. Iiered. 16 : 
147-150./. 18, 19. "Ap” 15 My 1925. 

Sfroman, G. N. The inheritance of certain chlorophyll charac¬ 
ters in maize. Genetics 9 : 493-512./. 1-3. “N 1924” 23 
F 1925. 

Svenson, H. K. Some plants of eastern New York. Rhodora 26 : 
221-222. “D 1924” 17 F 1925. 
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Sydow, P. & H. Monographia Uredinearum 4 : 353-512. 31 

Jl; i-iv + 513-671. 15 N 1924. 

Sundquist, L. Some enzymatic actions of Nereocystis luetkeana . 
Publ. Puget Sound Biol. Sta. 3 ; 331-336. 15 F 1925. 

Taubenhatis, J. J. A new rootrot of the sweet potato. Phyto¬ 
pathology 15 : 238-240. f. j. iVp 1925. 

Taylor, R. H., & Philp, G. L. The almond in California. Cali¬ 
fornia Agr. Exp. Sta. Circ. 284: 1-57. /. 1-19. Ap 1925. 

Taylor, W. R. Report on the marine algae of the Dry Tortugas. 
'Carnegie Inst. Wash. Year Book 23 : 206-207, D 1924. 

Tehon, L. R. Some outstanding features of the plant disease 
situation in Illinois during 1923. Trans. Illinois Acad. 
Sci. 17 : 88-93. “1924” 1925. 

Thacker, G. ¥. Wild flowers of northern .Michigan, Flow. 
Grow. 12: 234. Je 1925. 

Thomas, C. EL The New London oak. Am. For. & For. Life 
31 : 366-367. Je ,1925. (Must.) 

Thomas, EL E. Apple blotch in New York State. Phytopath¬ 
ology 15 : 246-247. Ap 1925. 

Thomas, M. P. Some little known wild flowers. Flow. Grow. 
12: 285, Jl 1925. 

Thone, F. Preliminary checklist of the vascular plants of the 
Illinois state park at Starved Rock, Laselle County. Trans. 
Illinois Acad. Sci. 17 : 100-106. “1924” 1925. 

Tiedjens, V. A. Some physiological aspects of Asparagus 
officinalis. Proc. Am. Soc. Hort. Sci. 21: 129-140. “ 1924” 
1925. 

Toro, R. A, New or noteworthy Porto Rican Pyrenomycetes. 
Mycologia 17 : 131-147. pi 15, 16 . “Jl-Au” 25 Je 1925. 

Truog, E. The significance of soil colloids in relation to plant 
feeding and conservation of essential elements. Jour. Am. 
Soc. Agron. 17 : 280-285. My 1925. 

Uphof, J, C. T. Malas hierbas de Cuba. Revista Agr, Com. 
y Trab. Cuba 7 5 : 5-13. 1925. (Must.) 
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Urban) A. I* Sertum anrillanum. XX. Report. Spec. Nov. 
Regn. Veg. 20: 297-3x3. pi. 3-3. 20 0 1924. 

Including new species and genera from the West Indies. 

Vaupel, F. Echinocactus tetracanthus Lem. Zelt, Sukkulent. 2: 
48-49. 1 My 1925. (Must.) 

Vickery* H. B., & Leavenworth* C. S. Some nitrogenous con¬ 
stituents of the juice of the alfalfa plant—III. Adenine in 
alfalfa. Jour. Biol. Chem. 63 : 579-583* Ap 1925. 

Wagner, E. Echinocereus Engelmannii Lein. Zeit. Sukkulent, 
2: 37. 5 Mr 1925. (Must.) 

Waksman, S. A., & Lomanitz, S. Contribution to the chemistry 
of decomposition of proteins and amino acids by various 
groups of micro-organisms. Jour. Agr. Res, 30 : 263-281. 
/. 1. 1 F 1925. 

Walker, J* C. Control of mycelial neck rot of onion by artificial 
curing. Jour. Agr. Res. 30 : 365-373. pi. i, 2. “15 F n 

Ap 1925. 

Walker, J. C., Lingedren, C. C., & Bachmann, F, M. ■Further 
studies on the toxicity of juice extracted from succulent 
onion scales. Jour. Agr. Res. 30 : 175-187. f. 1-3. “15 

Ja” Ap 1925. 

Walker, L. B., & Andersen, E. N, Relation of glycogen to 
■ spore-ejection. Mycologia 17 : 154-159. pi. 18 . “ Jl~ 

Au” 25 Je 1925. 

Waller, A. E. Crop ecology and the primary vegetational survey. 
Ohio Jour. Sci. 25 : i~io. 27 Ja 1925. 

Wann, F. B. Some of the factors involved in the sexual repro¬ 
duction of Marchantia polymorpha . Am. Jour. Bot. 12: 
307-318. pL 28-31. 15 Je 1925. 

Waterman, W. G. Plant communities of Glacier National 
Park, Montana. Trans. Illinois Acad. Sci. 17 : 29-34. 

f- “1924” 1925-' 

Weatherby, C. A, Gaura parviflora Dough var. lachnocarpa , 
n. var. Rhodora 27 : 14-15. “Ja” 3 Mr 1925, 
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Weatherwax, P. Anomalies in maize and its relatives—IIL 
Carpeliody in maize. Bull. Torrey Club 52 : 167-170. /. 
J-10. u Ap” 18 My 1925. 

Wester, P. J. The food plants of the Philippines. Philipp. 
Is. Dept. Agr. & Nat. Res. Bull. 39: i-x, 1-236. /. 1 + pL 
1-67. 3d ed. rev. 1925. 

Wherry* E. T. Some fern finds in Virginia. Am. Fern Jour. 15 : 
1-7. “ Ja-Mr” 26 My 1925. (Illust.) 

Whetzel, EL H. Creadon de hogares seguros en Puerto Rico. 
Rev. Agr. Puerto Rico 14 : 300-304. My 1925. 

Whetzel, H. EL, & Arthur* J. M. The gray bulb-rot of tulips 
caused by RJmoctonia tuliparum (Klebh.) n. comb. Cornell 
Agr. Exp. Sta. Memoir 89: 1-18. f, 1-6 +pi, 1-8. Mr 1925. 

Whetzel, EL H. Bibliography der Pflanzenschutzliterature. 
Phytopathology 15 : 43. M Ja” 17 F 1925. 

Whiting* A, L. The relation of inoculation to quality and yield 
of peas. Jour. Am. Soc. Agron, 17 : 474-487. /. 1-4. Au 
1925. 

White* D, Upper Paleozoic climate as indicated by fossil 
plants, Sci. Mo. 20: 465-473. My 1925. 

Wielandj G. R. A historic fossil. Science II. 61 : 541. 22 My 
I 9 2 5 - 

Wed'ge cut from Raitnieria Reichenbachiana. 

Willaman, J. J., & West, R. M. A statistical study of the 
composition of potato tubers. Univ. Minnesota Stud. PL 
Sci. 5 : 211-227. /, 1-5. N 1924. 

Williams, M. M. Anatomy of Cheilanthes tenuifolia . Bot. Gaz. 
78 : 378-396. pL 8-10. 30 D 1924. 

Wilson, E. H. The flowering dogwoods. Garden 89 : 286-288. 
23 My 1925. (Illust.) 

Wilson, E. H. The rhododendrons of eastern China, the Bonin 
and Liukiu islands and of Formosa. Jour. Arnold Arbor. 
6: 156-186. 30 J.l 1925. 

R. Dunnii, R. Sasakii and R. anwheiense described as new species. 
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Wilson, E. EL Some North American Viburnums. Garden 
89 : 480-431. i An 1925. (Illnst.) 

Wilson, 0 . Some experimental observations of marine algal 
successions. Ecology 6: 303-311./. 1. 15 J 1 1925. 

Wistar, J. C. The development and culture of the Iris. jour. 
New York'Bot. Card. 26 : 129-131. Je 1925. 

Wollenweber, H. W., Sherbakoff, C. D., Reinking, O. A., 
Johann, H., & Bailey, A. A. Fundamentals for taxonomic 
studies of Fusaruim . Jour. Agr. Res. 80 : 833-843. /. 1. 
“1 My” Je 1925. 

Woodworth, C. -M. Fortuitous variation. Am. Nat. 59 : 
375-379- Jl-Au 1925. 

Wnght,W.H. The nodule bacteria of soybeans:—I. Bacteriology 
of strains. Soil. Sci. 20 : 95-129./. J + pi. J-5. An 1925. 

Wright, W. H. The nodule bacteria of soybeans—II.Nitrogen- 
fixation experiments. Soil Sci. 20: 131-141./. x + pi- x. 
Au 1925. 

Wyman, L. Spanish moss. Am. For. & For. Life 31 : 471. 
Au 1925. (Must.) 

Young, H. C., & Walton, R. C. Spray injury to apple. Phyto¬ 
pathology 15 : 405-415. /. 1 .+ pi 14 . JI 1925. 

Zapparoli, T. V. Broken seeds in maize. Jour. Hered. 16 : 259- 
262./. 14,15, 28 Jl 1925. 

Zimmerley, H* EL The acid tolerance range of spinach (Spimcca 

oleracea ) Proc. Ain. Soc. Hort. Sci. 21: 116.121. “ 1924” 

1925. 

Zufall, C. J, Growing our own crude, drugs., Proc, Indiana 
Acad. Sci. 34 : 277-278. “1924” 1925. 
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New names and the final members of new combinations are in bold face type. 
Abies 199, 209 


Abietineae 321 

Acisanthera Eoisseriana 333; glo- 
merata 332, 334; hedyotidea 333 
Aframomum melagueta 194 
Agrimonia 121 

Alnus 222, 223; rhombifolia 223; 
rhombifolia bernardina 22 2, 223; 
tenuifolia 223 

Ammoselinum 225; Butlcri 225; gi- 
ganteum 224, 225; occidentale 
224, 225; Popei 225; .section 

Hesperoselinum 225 
Amomura melagueta 194 
Amphitoma 378; fiavescens 378 
Andromeda glaucophylla 24 
Aneimia 129, 130; Wrightii 129 
Aneura pinguis 157 
Anisomera 137 

An isomer is, 137-139, 141, 142; bo- 
llviana 142; brachyloba 142; 
Martiana 141; Pohliana 138; 
polyantha 142; Purpusii 138; 
ribesioides 142; spinosa 137, 141 
Anisomeris, Presl; Chomelia, Jacquin 
and,137 

Anobium paniceum 257 
Anomalies in maize and its relatives 
•—II. Many-flowered spikelets in 
maize, 27; —III. Carpellody in 
maize, 167 

Anthoceros 515, 516, 518; fusiformis 
515, 516; laevis 515-5x7; Pearsoni 
5x5, 516; punctatus 515, 516 
Anthoceros laevis, On the number of 
chloroplasts in the cells of the 
sporophyte of, 515 
Antholithes oeningensis 22 
Application of Gleason’s formula to a 
Cares: lasiocarpa association, an 
association of few species, 23 
Arabia lyrata 135 

Arisaema 46; clracontium 37, 44, 46, 
47; triphyllum 37, 44, 46, 47 
Asclepias 281; curassavica 259 
Aspergillus 300, 304, 306; niger 291- 
308 , 

Aspergillus niger by a vitamirie. B 
preparation, Growth stimulation 
of, 291 

Aster 133, 136; acuminatus 133, 136; 


ianthinus 136; lateriflorus 136; 
niacrophyllus 136; multiformis 136; 
paniculatus 133, 136; patulus 136; 
sagittifolius 136; sagittifolius dis- 
sitifiorus 136; salicifolius 136; 
Schreberi 136; tardiflorus 136; 
Tradescanti 136; vimineus 136; 
violaris 136 

Astragalus 152; allanaris 369; ani- 
phioxys 148-150, 229; amphioxys 
brachvlobus 152, 153; amphioxys 
cymellus 230; amphioxys X Lav- 
neae 149, 150; argophyllus 143, 
151, 229; argophyllus cnicensis 
156; argophyllus Martini 156; 
aridus, 230; arietinus 144, 145, 
233; arietinus stipularis .152; ar- 
temisiarum 143; Arthur-Schottii 
143; Beckwithii 143; Booneanus 
369; candela rins 235, 370; cande- 
larius exiguus 232; Casei 147; 
castaneaeformis 155, 230; "Cha- 
maeluce 230, 231, 233; Chamaeluce 
panguicensis 229; cibarius 144, 
14.5, 154, 233; Cicadae 230; con- 
sect us 232, 233, 370, 37 x; crescent!- 
carpus 149; cuspidocarpus 145, 
154 ;cy aneus 148,149,154; despera- 
tus 143; diphysus x'45; dorycnioides 
143; eriocarpus 232, 233, 235, 368; 
eurekensis 233, 234; funereus 367; 
gilensis 143; glareosus 143, 234, 
368, 369; Gray! 148; inflexus 369; 
intermedius, 151, 152, iodanthus, 
144, 148; iodopetalus 152; lano- 
carpus 367; Lay neae 150; lec- 
tulus 371; lentiginosus 145; leuco- 
lobus 371; marcidus X52; missouri- 

: ensis 143, 145, 154, 229, 234; mis- 
souriensis cuspidocarpus 154; mo* 
■golloriicus 152; mokiacensis 143, 
153; Newberryi 230, 232-235; 

Newberryi castoreus 232; New¬ 
berryi X eurekensis 232, 233; New¬ 
berryi Watsonianus 370; nudisili- 
quus 368; palans 144; Parryi 143; 
pectinatus 148; pepnragmenus 151, 
152; Phoenicis 152; pubentissimus 
143; Purshii 232, ,234, 369, 371; 
Purshii interior 369; Purshii lec- 
tulus 372; Purshii longilobus 366, 
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367, 369; Purshii X Newberryi 232; 
Purshii tinctus 370; Purshii Wat- 
sonianus 232; Purshii X Watsoni- 
anus 232; Purslianus X Newberryi 
234; pygmaeus 230, 231; rem ulcus 
152—155; remulcus Chloridae 152. 
153; Reverchoni 143; Shortianus 
143, 149, 154; Shortianus brachy- 
lobus 154; Shortianus minor 145, 
148, 154, 234; suturalis 233, 235; 
syrticolus 143; tephrodes 156, 230; 
Thompsonae 143; triquetrus 143; 
uintensis 154; ursinus 143; utahen- 
sis 368; ventosus 370; Webberi 148, 
151 

Azotobacter Chroococcum 293 

Bacillus Coli 292; Diphtheriae 292; 
Influenzae 291. 292; Megatherium 
292 ; prodigiosus 292 ; radicicola 293; 
typhosus 292 

Barnhart, John Hendley, Eugene 
Pintard Bicknell (1859-1925) (por¬ 
trait) 119 

Bartonia paniculata 133, 135 
Belinda 457 
Bertolonia 373 

Bicknell, Eugene Pintard (1859- 
* 1925) (portrait) 119 
Bihai acuminata 192; sylvestris 192 
Blakea brachyura 458; fasciculata 
t 457; latifolia 458, 459? podagrica 
459; quadriflora, 459; rostrata 

r 459 

Botrychium 127, 129, 130; lanugi* 
nosum 127-132; Lunaria 128, 129; 
obliquum 127, 129; ramosum 128; 
virginianum 127, 128, 130 
Botrychium lanuginosttm and its re¬ 
lation to the problem of the fertile 
spike, 127 

Buchholz, John T. The embryogeny 
of Cephalotaxus Fortunei, 311 
Burmeistera 93-103; acuminata 104; 
asclepiadea 97, 103; carnosa 97, 
102; cerasifera 98; ceratocarpa 101, 
102; connivens 96, 100; crispiloba 
96, 98; cylindrocarpa 96, 98; gla- 
brata 96, 101; glauca 96, 98; iba- 
guensis 102, 104; Killipii 96, 99; 
lacerata 96, 101, 102; leucocarpa 
96, 98, 99; longifolia 95, 97; 
marginata 96, 97; multiflora 96, 
100; Pennellii 96, 100; pomifera 
104; resupinata 99; Sodiroana 98; 
succulent a 96, 99; sylvicola 102; 
tomentosula 104; truncata 95, 97; 
Weberbaueri 95, 97 
Byrsanthes 93; Halliana 64 


Cachrys laevigata 258, 259 
Calamagrostis canadensis 24 
Calathea cyclophora 195 
California—IV. Miscellaneous notes 
011 plants of Southern, 221 
Canavalia gladiata 259 
Cannabis sativa 37-41, 47 
Cardamine hirsuta 135 
Carex 133; abdita 134; abscondita 
134; crinita 24; lasiocarpa 23-25; 
laxiculmis X abscondita 134; leu- 
corum 133, 134; mediterranea 134; 
mesochorea 134; Mitchelliana 134; 
pennsylvanica distans 134; pty- 
chocarpa 134; rosea 134; rugo- 
sperma 134; sterilis 24; striatula 
134; stricta 24; tribuloides sanga- 
monensis 134; varia X umbellata 
134 

Carex lasiocarpa association, an as¬ 
sociation of few species; Applica¬ 
tion of Gleason’s formula to a, 23 
Carpellody in maize, Anomalies in 
maize and its relatives—III, 167 
Caruelina 137 
Cassia 259, 281 

Castle, Hempstead. A revision of 
the species of Radii la of the United 
States and Canada, 409 
Centronia haemantha 340; mutabilis 
338, 34t>; Mutisii 340 
Centropogon 1, 49, 50, 59, 69, 93, 94, 
104; acrodentatus 20; amnis Ven¬ 
ezuelan us 20; aggregatus 51, 58 
alatus 4, 12, 20; albolimbatus 51, 
59; amplifolius 50, 52; angustus 
50, 54, 74; arcuatus 51, 56; aur* 
antiacus 2, 7, 20; australis 3, 12, 
20; Bangi 50, 52; barbatus 11; 
barbatus parviflorus T1; barbate!- 
lus 3, 11, 20; beslerioides 51, 57; 
Brittonianus 2, 5, 20; Brittonianus 
brevidentatus 20; Caoutchouc 2, 
7, 20; capitatus 50,52; carpinoides 
62,74; cilia t us 51,58,74; cinereus 
4, 15, 20; comosus 4,13, 20; con* 
gestus 50, 52-54, 74; cornutus 49, 
50, 59; curvatus 51, 55, 74; cus- 
pklatus 51,56; decemlobus 59, 61, 
74; eborinus 20; ellipticus 3, 8, 20; 
erianthus 5, 18, 20; erythraeus 20; 
erythranthus 62; exasperatus 20; 
Feathers tone! 5,17,20; ferrugin¬ 
ous 3, u, 20; ferruginous parvi¬ 
florus 11; floccosusao; foliosus4,12, 
13,20; fulvus 2, 7, 20; gamosepalus 
50,51; gesneraeformis 56,53,54; ges* 
nerioides 50, 53, 54, 74; glabratus 
101; glaucus 98; gioriosus 2, 5, 20; 
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grandidentatus 12; grandidentatus 
australis 12; grandis 50, 52, 57; 
griseus 62, 74; Hartwegi 2, 6, 20; 
hirsutus 4, 14, 20; hirtiflorus 20; 
Hitchcockii 63, 74; intonsus 3, 
9, 20; Jahnii 3, io, 20; Karstenii 
20; lanceoiatus 3, 10, 20; lati- 
sepalus 2, 6, 20; leixcopixyllixs 61, 
62, 74; Hcayensis 4, 16, 20; Lin- 
denianus 4, 15, 20; longifolius 3, 
9, 20; longipes 99; luteus 7; Mac- 
brklei 5, 13, 18, 20; macrocarpus 
20; magnificus 2, 5, 20; Mandonis 
2 S 5, 20; nervosus 4. 13, 20; 
nutans 49; oblongus 59; occultus 
4, 16, 20; parvulus 51, 56, 74; 
pedicellaris 51, 57, 58, 74; pedicel- 
laris gallerensis 58; perlongus 5, 
19, 20; pichinchensis 5, 18, 20; 
Planchonis 49, 51, 59; Preslii 4, 17, 
20; prostratus 51, 59; Putdieaixiis 
60, 74; roseus 50, 51; rubiginosus 
20; rubrosepalus 101; rufus 3, 8, 
20; salviaeformis 4, 13, 20; ser- 
ratus 51, 54, 74; Sodiroanus 64; 
solanifolius 51, 59; speciosus 49, 
51, 58; subcorda'tus 4, 12, 20; sub- 
erianthus 4, 15, 20; surinamensis 
49; unduavensis 2, 6, 20; verbasci- 
folius 5, 13, 1.8, 20; Weberbaueri 3, 
8, 20; yungasensis 49, 50 
Centropogon, group Amplifolii, 49; 

group Axillares, 59 
Centropogon, The stellate-tomentose 
species of, 1 

Cepalotaxus 311, 312, 313, 314, 316, 
318, 319, 320, 321, 323; drupacea 
_ 313; Fortimei 311-323 
Cephalotaxus Fortunei, The embry- 
, ogeny of, 31x 

Chaetochloa geniculata 133; imberbis 
133 

Chamaedaphne calyculata 24 
Chamber with thermostatic control 
and rotating table for plant cul¬ 
tures, 389 

Chloroplasts in. the cells of the sporo- 
phyte of Anthoceros laevis, On the 
number of, 515 . 

Chomelia 137-139, 142; angustifolia 
142; Anisomeris 141; boliviana 142 ; 
brachyloba 139, 142; brevicornu 
139, 14s; dimorpha 140; long!- 
caudata 139, 140, 142; Martiana 
141; multiflora 141; obtusa 141; 
Pohliana 138; pofyantha 142; 
Furpusii 138; ribesioides 138, 142; 
spinosa 13 7, 138; tenuiflora 138,142 
Chomelia, Jacquin and Anisomeris, 
Presl, 137 


Chrysanthemum leucanthemum 199 
Chrysler, M. A ; , Botrychium lanu- 
ginosum and its relation to the 
problem of the fertile spike, 127 
Chrysopsis Breweri 226,227; Wrightii 
227 

Citrus sinensis 259 
Clidemia 457; ciliata 455; cymosa 
455; impetiolaris 455; polyandra 
378 

Coburn, Helen (see Woollett, Edith 

23) 

Coccidiascus 249, 251-253, 280, 281, 
284; Legeri 251, 252, 257, 268, 270, 
281,282 

Colorado, The genus Hymenopappus 
in, 105 

Contributions to the flora of Long 
Island, New York—Third paper, 
133 

Copedesma 331; nitens 329, 331 
Corylus avellana 259 
Crataegus 469 
Crepis nana 227 

Critical consideration of Hagstrom’s 
work on Potamogeton, A, 461 
Critoniopsis 191; Lindenii 191 
Crotalaria 281 ; juncea 259; retusa 259 
Cryptococcus Anobii 257; farcimino- 
sus 257 

Cryptomeria japonica 210 
Cuscuta 133; compacta 135; Coryli 
135; Gronovii latifolia 135; Gro- 
novii vulgivaga 135 
Cycas revoluta 130 
Cystium 144, 145; diphysum 144 

Datura 40; Stramonium 40 
Dean, Doris (see Woollett, Edith, 

23) 

Debaryomyces globosus 269, 270; ty- 
rocola 269, 270 

Development of prothallium and 
apogamous embryo in Pellaea 
glabella Mettenius, 507 
Dichaetandra 333 

Diolena 373; a-grimonioides 375; 

lanceolata 374, 375; pileoides 375 
Dioscorea 181; dodecaneura 184; 
lanosa x8x, 182; megacarpa 184; 
oblonga 182; pilosiuscula 182; 
piperFolia 183; polygonoides 182, 
183; trichanthera 182; trifida 184; 
truncata 184 
Diplarpea 373 
Dolichos Lablab 259, 281 
Drymocallis agrimonioides 133, 135 
Dulichium arundinaceum 24 
Dupatya Karstenii 195; pilosa 195; 
Roraimae 195 
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Effect of wounds upon the rotat ion of 
the protoplasm in the inter nodes of 
Nitella, The, 351 

Eleocharis acuminata 24; palustris 24 
Elodea 361 

Embryogeny of Cephalotaxus For- 
tunei, The, 311 

Endomyces albicans 256; capsularis 
■252, 2S3; fibuliger 283; javanensis 
252, 283; Magnusii 283 ■ 

Ephedra 211 

Epilobium angustifolium 468; lati- 
folium 468 

Epi pact i s pal u s t r is 199 
Eremascus fertills 283 
Eremothecium 252, 280, 281; Cym- 
balariae 250, 252, 258, 259 
Eriophorum eallithrix 24; viridi- 
carinatum 24 

Ernestia 330, 332; cordifolia 330; 
glandulosa 329; lata -328, 329; 
tenella 329 

Erodium cicutarium 135 
Erysiphe 274, 279 

Eugene Pintard Bieknell (1859-1925) 
(portrait), 119 
Eupatorium album 136 
Evans, Alexander W. A taxonomic 
study of Hyin.enophyti.im, 491 
Experiments with various plants to 
produce change of sex in the., in¬ 
dividual, 35 

Fabaceae —IV, Xylophacos, 'Notes 
on, 143; —-V, 229; —VI, 365 
Ferguson, William C, Contribu¬ 
tions, to the flora of Long Island, 
^New York—Third paper, 133 
Fimbristylis puberula 133 
Flora of Long Island, New York— 
Third paper, Contributions to the, 
133 

Flora of Northern, South America, — 
II, Studies on the, 1; —-III, 49; 
— IV, 93; —V, 1 81; — VI, 325; 
—VII, 373; T VIII, 447 

Fossil species of Hydrangea, .A new, 
21 

Fritillaria imperialis 197, 198 

Genus Hymenopappus in Colorado, 
; The, 105 

Geranium molle 135 
Germination of the spores of Ric- 
cardia pinguis and of Pellia Fab- 
broniana, 157 
Getonia 22; oeningensis 22 
Gleason, H. A, Studies on the Flora 
of Northern South America—II, 


x; —III, 49; —IV, 93; —V, 181; 

—VI., 325; —VIT, 373 : -.Will, 447 

Gnetum 195; Cruziamim 196; nodl- 
florun 396; paniculatum 195 
Gnomonia crythrostonm 279 
Goldstein, Bessie. A study of 
progressive cell plate formation, 
197 

Gossypium 259 
Gottschea 160 
Gratiola aurca 136 

Growth stimulation of .Aspergillus 
niger by a vitamine B preparation, 
291 

Hamosa amphioxys 150; Layneae 150 
Reliant hemum 121 
Helmia monadelpha 183 
Henriettea 457 
Henrietteila 457 

Hesperoselinum, section of Anrmo- 
selinum 225 

Heterot rich urn 377, 379; glandulosum 
377; macrodon 377; octonuru 377; 
polyandrum 378; rostra turn 378 
Hieracium vulgatum 136 
Hollick, Arthur. A new fossil 
species of Hydrangea, 21 
Hottonia inflata 133, 135 
Hydrangea 21, 22; alaskana 21, 22; 
Bendirei. 22; Davidi 21; hortensis 
21; opuloides 21; quercifolia 21, 22 
Hydrangea, A new fossil species of, 21 
Hymenopappus 105, 107; arenosus 
105-107; einereus 105, 106; lili- 
folius 105-107; llaveseens 106; 
luteus 105-107; macroglottis 107; 
nudatua 105, 107; ochroleucus 106; 
parvulus 106; polycephalus 105, 
106; scaposiis 107; tenutfolius 105, 
xo6, 107 

Hymenopappus in Colorado, The 
genus, 1:05 
Hymenophyton 491 
Hymenophytum 491-506; flabella- 
turn 491-503; furcatum, 495, 503, 
504; Hymenophyllum 491; lento- 
podurn 494-501, 503, 504; pedicel- 
latum 494, 501, 502, 504, 506 
Hymenophytum, A taxonomic Study 
of, 491 

Hypericum virginicum 24 
Hypopitys insignata 122 

Ibidium vernale 135 
Index to American Botanical Liter¬ 
ature 26, 75, 109, 171, 237, 341, 
T 397 , 473 , 519 
Indigofera 259, 281 
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Inter nodes of NiteUa, The effect of 
wounds upon the rotation of the 
protoplasm in the, 351 
Ipomoea Batatas 259, 260 
Iris pumiia 199; versicolor 24 
Ischnosiphon foliosus 194; Marti¬ 
an us 194 

Jatropha 281; urens 259 
Johnston, Ivan M. (see Munz, 
Philip A., 221) 

Juncus brachycarpus 24, 133, 135; 
canadensis 24 

jtingermanma complanata 429; flabel- 
lata 491, 496, 504, 505; ITvmeno- 
phylUim 491; leptopoda 492, 504; 
Phyllantlms 493 

Killipia 456, 457; quadrangularis 
453 » 456 

Lactuca floridana 1.36 
Leandra 325; inaequaUfolia 376; 
polyadena 376; purpurea 376; 
rufescens 375; verticillata 376 
Lenina 291; minor 293, 294, 305, 306 
Leontodon 40 

Linaria Cymbalaria 258, 259 
Lobelia ayavacensis 65; barbata 11; 
besleri'oides 57; Caoutchouc 7; fer- 
ruginea 11; gigantea 65; glabrata 
1:01; grandis 52; Jamesoniana 64; 
nivea 64; pulverulenta 64; um¬ 
bel lata 65, 66; verbascifolia 18 
Long Island, New York—Third paper 
Contributions to the flora of, 133 
Loreya 457 

Lorinseria areoata 130 
Lycopers icum esc 11 len t um 259 
Lysimachia terrestris 24; thyrsiflora 
24 

Lythrum Salicana 81-83, 85 
Lythrum Salicaria—II. A new form 
of flower in this species, Studies of, 

81 

Maeroce n t r u m' 373 
Maieta 457 

Maize and its relatives, Anomalies in, 
— 11 . Many-flowered spikelets in 
maize, 87; —ILL Carpellody in 
Maize, 167; 

Malanea ribesioides ,142 
Malvastrum gabrielense 223, 224; 

orbiculatum 224; viscidum 224 
.Manuel, Mildred E. (see Pickett, 
F. L. 507) 

Marsilea Bendirei 22 
Martinellius 409; complanatus 429 


Mecranium 457 

Melastomataceae, New or note¬ 
worthy species of, 325, 373, 447 
Menyanthes trifoliata 24, 133, 135 
Mercurialis annua 42 
Metzgeria rugulosa 492, 504, 505 
Miconia 322, 325, 377, 379, 380/450; 
aggregata 448; ambigua 385; an- 
nulata 388; Benthamiana 377, 378; 
Beurlingii 385; Boisseriana 381; 
capitellata 448, 449, 450 ; caucana 
385; ciliata, 387; Cladonia 453; 
coelestis 451; cuneifolia 451; fla- 
vescens 454; floribunda 387; gra¬ 
cilis 385; grandiflora 387; guianen- 
sis 380; hyperprasi.ua .385; im- 
bricata 382; KiUipii 375, 387; 
lamprarrhena 388; Lehmannii 450: 
macrantha 3S8; macrophylla 381; 
macrotis 380, 381; macrotis canes- 
cees 381; majalis 387; Men'don- 
caei 384; mimica 451; minuta 450, 
451; notabilis 383; panicularis 
384; penicillata 449; Pennell!! 
448; plumosa 381; polita 379; 
psychrophila 448; pulvinata 386; 
racemosa 386, 387; rostrata 377, 
378; rupicola 383; scutata '388, 
453; Smithii 383; stipularis 38S; 
subalpina 447; yirescens 3S5; 

■ virgulata 386, 387; tomentosa 382; 

turgida 452, 453 
Microphysca 457 

Miscellaneous' notes on plants of 
Southern California—IV 7 , 221 
Momordiea charantia 259 
Monochaetum corona turn 334, 336; 
dicranantherum 336; Jahnni 336; 
rotundifolium 333; stellulatum 
335; villosum 334, 335 
Monolena 373 

Monospora bicuspidata 249-253, 256, 
270, 280-282, 284; cuspidata 251 
Morphology, and cytology of Ne- 
matospora Phased i, Studies on the 
pathogenicity, 249 
Mortis 43; alba 41, 43, 47; indica 43 
Mucor M.ucedo 292 
Munz, Philip A., & Ivan M. John¬ 
ston. Miscellaneous notes 011 
plants of Southern California—IV 
221 

Myriaspora 457 
Myrmedone 457 

Nadsonia elongata 269, 270; fulves- 
cens 269, 270 

Nematospora 249-253, 257-264, 279, 
280, 281, 283, 284; Coryli 250-252, 
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257-259, 261, 270, 281, 282; Lyco- 
pcrsici 250-252, 257, 259, 26.1, 268, 
270, 277, 279, 281, 282; Phaseoli 
249, 252, 253, 255, 258, 259, 261, 
262, 264, 277, 2814 282 
Nematospora Phaseoli, Studies on 
the pathogenicity, morphology, and 
cytology of, 249 

New fossil species of Hydrangea, A, 21 
Nichols, Susan P. The effect of 
wounds upon the rotation of the 
protoplasm in the internodes of 
Nitella, 351 

Nitella 351, 353* 354. 360-362 

Nitella, The effect of wounds upon 
the rotation of the protoplasm in 
the internodes of, 351 
Notes on Fabaceae—IV. Xylophacos, 
143; —V, 229; —VI, Xylophacos 
(conclusion) 365 

Notes on plants of Southern Cali¬ 
fornia—IV, Miscellaneous, 221 
Nymphaea ad vena 24 

Octomeris 377; rostrata 37S 
Oidium albicans 256, 257; lactis 292, 
29 7 , 307 

Oospora lingualis 256 
Ornithopteris 129 

Osmunda . 128; cinnamomea 130; 

Claytoniana 130; regalis 130 
Ossaea 457; diversifolia 457; grandi- 
.folia 457 

Osterhout, George E. The genus 
Hymenopappus in Colorado, 105 

Paepalanthus Karstenii 195; Rorai- 
rnae 195 

Panicularia borealis 24 
Parasaccharomyces. Ashfordi 257 
Parnassia californica 227 
Pathogenicity, morphology, and cy¬ 
tology of Nematospora Phaseoli, 
Studies on the, 249 
Peilaea atropurpurea 507, 511; gla¬ 
bella 507-514' 

Peilaea glabella Mettenius, Develop¬ 
ment of prothallium and apo- 
ga mous embryo in, 507 
Pellia 160; epiphylla 160, 162; Fab-- 
broniana 158, 160, 166, pi. 5 
Pellia Fabbroniana, Germination of 
the spores of Riccardia pin-guis and 

rv ° f -’ - I5 7 

Penicilhum glaucum 292, 297, 307 
Penstemon fruticiformis 226; frutici- 
formis incertus 226; heterophyllus 
226; Palmeri Grinnellii 226; Peir- 
somi 225, 226 


Phaca 143; mollissima 369; moll is- 
sima utaheusis 367; pygmaea 230, 
231 

Phased us lunatus 253, 259, 260; 

vulgaris 259-261 
Phyllactinia 274, 279 
Picea 199, 209 

Pichia membranaefaciens 269, 285 
Pickett, F. L„ & Mildred E. 
Manuel. Development of prothab 
lium and apogamous embryo in 
Peilaea glabella Mettenius, 507 
Pinnick, Atha A. On the number of 
chloroplasts in the cells of the 
sporophyte of Anthoceros laevis, 
5*5 

Pinus 313, 319, 320 
Plant cultures, Chamber with ther¬ 
mostatic control and rotating table 
for, 389 

Poa bulbosa 133 

Podomitrium 493; Phyllanthus 493, 
494 

Podospora 279. 281 
Polygonum amphibium 24; atlan- 
ticum 135; exsertum 135; prolifi- 
ciini_ 135 

Polystich u m acrostichoides 130 
Porana 22; Bemiirei 22; oeningensis 
22 

Potamogeton 461-463, 469, 470, 47:14 
acutifolius 464; alpinus 463; amen- 
can us 464; americanus novae- 
bo race n sis 464; ainplifolius 463, 
466; amplifolius X illinoensis 467; 
Aschcrsonii 464; bupleuroides 463; 
eayugensis 465; confervoides 463; 
conjugens 465; erispus 463; crispus 
X praelongus 470; di morph us 403; 
diversifolius ' 465; epihydrus 464; 
fil ifor m is 462; Jtliforuiis borealis 
464; iiliformis f. luxuriosus 41)44 
fdiforniis occidental is 4.64; folioaua 
463, 464; foiiosus californicus 464*, 
foliosus uiagarensis 464; fluitans 
464;. Fncsii 464; gramineim 464- 
466; graniineus X illmbcnsis 
467; graminems X illinoensis X 
lucens 467; graniineus X perfoli* 
at us 465; ■ lietcrophyllus 24, 464; 
Hillii 464;' hybridus 465; iUinoen- 
sis 463, 465, 466-468, 4714 illinoen- 
sis f. homophyllus 465, 467; it- 
linoensis F* rosulatus 465, 466, 46^; 
iilinoensis X lucens 467; illinoensis 
X nodosiis 467; illinoensis X'per- 
foliatus 467; interrupt us 464; ia- 
cunatus ,464, 465; latifolius 464; 
lucens 463, 465-467, 470; lucens X 
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noclosus 470; luce ns X perfoliatus 
470; fueens X praelongus 470; me- 
thyensis 466; moniliformis 464; 
nuicronatus 464; natans 463, 470; 
noclosus 464, 466, 470; novae- 
boracensis 464; Nuttallii 464; 
Oakesianus 463; obtusifolius 463; 
panormitanus 462, 464; pectinatus 

462, 464; pectinatus diffusus f. in- 
terruptus 464; pectinatus zoster- 
aceus 464; perfoliatus 463, 465-467, 
470; polygonifolius 463; praelongus 

463, 470; pulcher 463; pulcher f. 
amphibius 465; pusillus 462-464; 
Richardson ii 463; Robbinsii 463, 
468; rotundatus 465; rutilus 463; 
strictifoiius 463; vaginatus 464; 
Vaseyi 463; zosterifolius 463 

Potamogeton, A critical consideration 
of Hagstrbm’s work on, 461 
Potentilla palustris 24 
Poteranthera minor 338, 339 
Primula malacoides 294 
Protascus 252, 280, 281; subuliformis 
252 

Pseudoer nestia 330 
Pterogastra divaricata 327; glabra 
326, 327 

Radula 409-445; alpestris 429; andi- 
cola 411,438-441; arctica, 415, 418; 
australis, 411, 423-426, 429, 435, 
437; Rolanderi 410, 415-418, 420, 

‘ 421; caloosiensis 411, 433-435; 
complanata 411, 429-437, 441, 442; 
cpiphylla 441, 444, 445; flaccida 
411, 441-445; formosa 418; Grevil- 
leana 445; Hallii 429, 431; Krausei 
429, 431, 432; Langlofeii 411, 435 , 
437, 438; Lescurii 438, 440, 441; 
Lindbergiana, 432, 433; mammosa 
445; mollis 440, 441; Notarisii 429; 
obconica 41J, 426-429, 432; pal- 
lens 411, 413, 414, 426; polydada 
410, 419-421; prolifera 421 pram-. 

* ulina 4414'spicata 4x5, 417, 4x8; 
slenocalyx 445; Sullivantii 410, 
42 1-423, 426, 429; tcnax 4x0-415, 
4:1:8, 4x9; viridkturea 438, 440, 44X; 
voluta 440, 441; xalapensis 438, 440 
Radula of the United States and. 
Canada, A' revision of the species 
of, 409 

Rapatea linearis 191; paludosa .191 
Renealmia iloribunda 193; Lehmannii 
394; occidentalis 193, 194; occiden- 
talis longipes 193; orinocensis 193; ■ 
pedicellarls 192, 193; pilosa 193-.. 
Revision of the species of Radula of 


the United States and Canada, A, 

409 

Rhynchanthera Glazioviana 337; mi™ 
crophylla 337; parviflora 337; ser- 

rulata 337 
Rhyparobius 281 

Riccardia 160, 164; pinguis 157-160 
Riccardia pinguis and of Pellia Fab- 
broniana, Germination of the spores 
of, 157 

Ricinus communis 259 
Rubus 468 
Ruppia 47 x 

Rusby, H. H. Chomelia, Jacquin and 
Anisomeris, Presl, 137 
Rydberg, Per Axel. Notes on 
Fabaceae—IV. Xylophacos, 143; 
—V, 229; —VI, 365 
Rynchospora cymosa 133 

Saccharomyces apiculatus parasiticus 
257; Bayanus 269; Cerevisiae 256, 
256-267, 269, 270, 277, 283, 291, 
292; ellipsoideus 266, 267, 269; in- 
termedius 269; Linguae-pilosae 256; 
Ludwigii 266, 269, 270, 282, 283; 
parasitaris 257; pastorianus 266, 
270; subcutaneus tnmefaciens 257; 
turbidans 269; validus 269; Vini 
Muntzii 269; Willianus 269 
Saccharomycetes 252, 253, 280 
Saccharomycopsis guttulatus 257 
Saccolena 373; dimorpha 373, 375 
Sagina 135; ape tala 135; decumbens 
135; procumbens 135 
St. John, Harold. A critical con¬ 
sideration of Hagstrom’s work on 
Potamogeton, 461 

Salix amygdalokles 41; crest era 227; 
pedicellaris 23, 24; sericea 24; vi- 
minalis 135 
Salpinga 373 
Sanicula 121 

Schaffner, John H. Experiments 
with various plants to produce 
change of sex in the individual, 35 
Schell ing, Nelly Jacob. Growth 
stimulation of Aspergillus niger by 
a vitamine B preparation, 29x 
Schizosaccharomyces ,265, 277, 282; 
Aphalarae calthae 268; formosensis 
268; Mellacei 267, 270; octosporus 
267, 268, 270; pombe 267, 270; 
santawensis 268 

Schwanniomyces occidentalis 270 
Sciadopitys 319,-320 
Scientific papers of Mr. Bicknell, 122 
Sctrpus atrocinctus 24; bernardinus 
221; nanus 134; pa hides us 134; pa- 
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luster 211; panelllorus 221, 222; 
planifolius 134; robustus 124, 134 
Scleria triglomerata 133 
Sole rot! nia 293; cinerea 293 
Scrophularia 121 
Scutellaria i’ntegrifolia 135 
Senecio occidentals 227 
Sex in the individual, Experiments 
with various plants to produce 
change of, 35 

Sho Walter, A, M. Germination of 
spores of Riccardia pinguis and of 
Pellia Fabbroniana, 157 
Sibbaldia procumbens 227 
Siphanthera 339; alsinoides 337, 33S 
Siphocampylus 49, 64, 69, 93, 94; ag¬ 
gregate s 58; ayavacensis 65; bar- 
bat us 9. 11; Benthamianus 69, 71; 
coronates 72, 74; cordifoiius 69; 
cylindricus 66, 68, 74; den tat us 
69, 74; erianthus iS; ferrugineus 11; 
giganteus 66; giganteus latifolius 5; 
giabrata 101; gioriosus 5; grandis 
52; Hallianus 64; Hartwegi 6; 
Hazenii 68, 74; hispidus 71; Ja- 
mesonianus 64; lanatus 64; mega- 
la nth us 71, 73; niveus 64; obo- 
voideus 71, 74; odontosepalus 70; 
Pennellii 64, 65, 74; piloses 70, 
74; pubescens 71; pyriformis 72; 
radiatus 93; stellatus 67, 68, 74; 
timbellatus 65, 69; unduavensis 6; 
venoses 71, 72, 74; verbascifolius 
< 18; volubilis 69 

Siphocampylus niveus and two re¬ 
lated species, 64 

Siphocampylus timbellatus and three 
_ related species, .65 
Siphocampylus volubilis and S. Ben¬ 
thamianus, new species related to, 
69 

Sisyrinchium 121 
Solarium viUosuni 135 
Solidago bicolor 136; hispida 136; 
rugosa 136; rugosa sphagnophila 
136; uhnifolia 136 

South America'—II, Studies on the 
flora of Northern, 1; —III, 49; 
—IV, 93; —V, 181; —VI, 325; 
—VII, 373; —VIII, 447 
Sparganiiim minimum 24 
Species of Radula of the United 
States and Canada, A revision of 
the, 409 
Spirogyra 518 

Stephanina 409; alpestris 430; com- 
planata 430; flaccida 441 
Struthiopteris germanica 130 
Studies of Lythriun Salicaria—II. A 


new form of flower in this species 
81 

Studies on the Flora of Northern 
South America—II, 1; —III, 49; 
—IV, 93; —V, 1S1; —VI, 325; 
„ —VII, 373 ; —VIII, 447 
Studies on the pathogenicity, mor¬ 
phology, and cytology of Nemato- 
spora Phaseoli, 249 
Study of Hymenophytum, A taxo¬ 
nomic, 491 

Study of progressive cell plate for¬ 
mation, A, 197 

Symphyogyna 491, 492, 502, 503, 
505; flabellata 491, 492, 504; foe- 
tida 492, 504, 505; Iiymenophyb 
lum 491; integerrima 502, 504, 505; 
• leptopoda 492, 504; longistipa 492, 
504, 505; megalolepis 492, 493, 504; 
platycalyptra 492, 504, 505; platy- 
stipa, 492, 504; rugulosa 492, 496 

Taraxacum 228; californicum 227, 
228; ceratophorum 228; laevigatum 
40; lapponicum 228; officinale IF 
vidium 228; vulgare 40 
Taxonomic study of Hymenophytum, 
A, 491 

Tephrosia 259, 281 

Thalictrum dasycarpum 37; dioicuni 

35 “ 37 , 47 
Theocot heirs 281 

Thermostatic control and rotating 
table for plant cultures, Chamber 
with, 389 

Tibouchina gracilis 327; lepidota 328; 
lepidota intermedia 328; paleacea 
328 

Todea 128 

Topobea alternifolia 459, 460 
Tradescantia 205 
Tragacantha Watsoniana 235 
Trelease, Sam' F, Chaniber with 
thermostatic control and rotating 
table for plant cultures, 389 
Triolena 373 

Triosteum aurantiacum i 33, 136 
Triticum vulgare 304 
Typha latifolia 24 

Umbraculum 491-494; flabefiatum 
491,492,495,504; leptopodum 492, 
495> 5<>4i Muelleri 492, 495, 504 

ValHsneria 361 
Verbascum 49; Thapsus. 1 
Vernonia flexipappa 186; jucunda 
190; mapirensis 185; Pennellii 
187; spinulosa 188/190; trlcho- 
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clada 1S4, 185; trichotoma 190; 

trilectorum 186 
Viburnum Weberi 22 
Vigna catjang. 259; sinensis 259, 260 
Vitis bicoior 135 

Weatherwax, Paul. Anomalies in 
maize and its relatives—11. Many¬ 
's flowered spikelets in maize, 87; 

—“III. Carpellodv in Maize, 167 
Willia Saturnus 269, 282 
Wingard, S. A. Studies on the 
pathogenicity, morphology, and 
cytology of Nematospora Phaseoli, 

.249 

Woodwardia angustifolia 130 
■Woollett, Edith, Doris Dean & 
Helen Coburn. Application of 
Gleason’s formula to a Carex lasio- 
carpa association, an association of 
few species, 23 

Xylophacos amphioxys 146, 148-150, 
154, , 155; aragalloides 146, 148- 
150; argentlnus 366, 371; argo- 
phyllus 147, 156, 234, 369; argo- 
phyllus cnicensis 156; argophyllus 
Martini 156; brachylobiis 147, 
154; canadelarius 365, 370, 371; 
Case! 146, 147 ; Castaneaeformis 
147, 455; Chloridae 147, 153; 
cibarius 144, 145, 151; coccineus 
367, 372; cuspidocarpus 144, 145, 
151; cyaneus 147*. 154* 15b, 230; 
cymboides 229, 230; eurekensis 231, 
2 33> 234; funereus 365.. 3^7; gla- 
reosiis 156, 234, 365, 368-370; in- 
■* curvus 365, 366; inflexus 365, 366, 


368, 369; iodanthus' 144; iodo- 
petalus 144, 147, 152; lagopinus 
366, 372; lectulus 366, 369, 371; 
lenophyllus 152. 155; leucolobus 
365. 369, 371; marianus 231, 
233; medius 231, 232, 234; me- 
lanocalyx, 146, 149, 150; missouri- 
ensis 154, 229, 230; musiniensis 230, 
231; Hewberryi 231-234; nudi- 
siliquiis 365,368; pephragmenus 
147, 151, 153, 230; puniceus 144, 
145; Purshii 232, 365, 366, 368-370; 
Purshii interior 369; Purshii longi- 
lobus 369; Purshii tinctus 370; 
pygmaeus 230, 231; remulcus 147, 
153; Short ianus 147, 151-154; 

stipularis 152; subvillosus 365, 
368; tephrodes 147, 156; Tide- 
stromii 146, 147, 155; uintensis 
154; utahensis 365-368, 371; veil- 
tosus 365,. 370; vespertinus 229, 
230; Watsonianus 231-233, 235, 
370; Webber! 146, 148, 151; Zionis 
146, 148 

Xylophacos:—I. lodanthi 144; —II. 
Cyanei 144,146; —III. Missourlen¬ 
ses 144, 229; —IV. Pygmaei 144, 
230; —V. Eriocarpi 144, 231; —VI. 
Glareosi 144, 365; —VII. Coccinei 
144 , 3/2 

Zygosaccharomyces 268, 277, 282; 
Barkeri 268; bisporus 270; Cheva- 
lieri 268; javanicus 268; lactis 268; 
major 268; mandshuricus 268; 
Nadsonia 270; Nadsonii 268; Pas- 
tori 268; priorianus 268, 269 
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